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count of fome of the Rarities, and Inſcriptions 


in all his Territories upon Grain, 4 buying 
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The Firſt LETTER. 
From Zurich. 


E Deſolation that is to be ſeen all. 
che way from Paris to Lions, occa-Liong. 
ſiom d by the oppreſſion, which the 
People lye under, p. 1,2. A ſhort Ac- 


* Lions. The Axthors opinion concerning an 
nuſual and obſcure Inſeription, $. 2,3. Aa; 

; cagein Pegerius de Re eg milprnted in 

A che publick Editions, corrected from a Aa- 


ißt at Grenoble, p. 3. Of Geneva. ir (20404 
* ol the Cons? he moderation x3 W-) 
pared /89 


Government in the price they ell it at, com 777 
with the exorbitant Rates impoſed by the Pepe. 


and yending whereof he monopolizerh to him- 
ſelf, p.4, . Hou the profit ariſing from Corn, 
wich the other Revennes of the State, are applyed 
to the benefit of the Publick, and not to the 
Enriching wm men, ibid. The Learning 
and Knowledge of the Citizens, beyond what is 


ſtice, 


— 
* — 
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ſtice, perſonal Vertue and Sobriety, and Severityþp 
to open lewdneſs. Their way of ſelling Eſtates 
and the Security of Titles there, above what is inſ #j 
other places. The Conſtitution of their Govern} tc 
ment, with the Method of Electing Membery of 
into their ſeveral Councilt, and of Chuling theiſ ty 
| Sindics, and by whom, p.5, to 8. A Deſcription wy 
Sf Lauſanne, with ſome account of the Labe, tha pj 
lyes between it and Geneva, p. 9, 10. The perpenſ of 
icular height of the Hill Maudit, p. 10. Ot thq a 
Hern Canton of Bern; Its Extent, Government, and at 
Get Manner of Electing Perſons into the ſeveral Deſ be 
grees of Magiſtracy ; with the Advantages acſ tri 
cruing to thoſe choſen into Bailiages. Thi te, 
Wealth of their peaſants how attained. ThiG 
Temper and — — of the People in gene 
ral. The application of their N omen to —. | 
ſtick Affaits, and Diſpoſition of their Men foſ pif 
War, p. 10, to 15, Their Military Liſts, and whaf thi 
number they can bring into the Field, Arm'd 
Diſciplined , upon a ſudden Emergency, and ge 1 
neral Summons. The overſight of the Governſ we 
ment, in ſuffering the French to poſſeſs them ay 
ſelves of the Franche Comte, aſter they were Ma on 


ſters of Alſace; and how they were partly brib' the 
into it, and partly wheedled, p.16, 17. Of th col 
War between the Canton of Bern, and the Carf of 
ton of Schwits 1656. being occaſioned by a Lay of 
made by the Popiſh Cantons, rendring it capity Tc 
to any to change their Religion, & making they anc 
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of the Contents. * 
eritiſ goods confiſcable, p. 19, 20. A Deſcription of the forn” 
tes Town of Bern. The Great Church. The Dami- 17 
is in} nicaus Chappel, with the famous Hole that went 
erny to an Image in the Church, from one of the Cells 
berg of the Dominicans, p. 2 1, 22. The Difference be- 
theiſ tw-ixt the Dominicans and Franci/cans, about the | 

1 
| 


tion maculate or inmaculate Conception of the Vir-____. 
tha gizz. The Story of Fetzer, with a large account x 
of the horrid Cheat and impoſture of the Doms- 
nicans, for which ſeveral of them were executed 
at Bern 1599. p:22,20 30. That Switzerland is 
better peopled than France or Italy, tho Coun-*=2+ |} 
tries incomparably more rich, and better ſcitua- 
ted. Which proceeds from the Gentleneſs of the 
Government in the Firſt, and intolerable and op- 
=> Severity of it in the two latter, p.30, 31. garn 
4 Soloturn an HT , two of the = lt on Bed 
iſh Cantons; The ſtrange Bigottry of the 
— , and their groſs — foreiſh Idolatry = 
— How the Feſwtes multiply in thoſe 
laces, and from the number of zen, to which they 
were limited at Solaturn, and one thouſand Livre. 
a year allowed for their Maintenance, they are not 
only grown numerous, but become ſo rich, that 
oy are raiſing a Colledg and Church, which will 
colt 400000 Livres, p.31, 32. Of the Wealth 
of ſome other Religious Houſes in Soloturn, and 
a Lay of the Fortification they are raſing about the 
capi Townp.33 Of the Government of that Canton, 
gehe and © ill Adminiſtration of Juſtice there, 
| A 2 beyond 
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beyond what is in the Proteſtant Cantouii ibid. Of 
Ihe Baden, which tho the Seat of the general Diet c 
the Cantonn yet is not one of them, but a Bailiage 
belonging to eight of the ancient Cantons, 5. 33, 
reel. 24. Of the Canton of Zurich. Its Wealth. The 
number of diſciplined Men, which it can bring 
into the Field, upon 24. hours. warning. The 
Nature of its 2 and the Regulation off 
their allowances. Their Trade by means of a large 
Lake. Their Manufactory of Crepe, and its gooc 
neſs, p. 34. The ſcituation of the Town of Zurich 
The Manners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants 
and their Freedom from Luxury and Vanity. The 
Magiſtracy of the City. The diviſion of the whole 
Canton. Its honour, in not being debauched b 
French Money, to alter the ancient Capitu 
tions with that Crown. Their Juſtice and VertugF, 
in applying the ancient Revenues of the Church 
to pious uſes. Their prudence in keeping the Edi 
fices of their Hoſpitals mefh; and expending their 
Charity upon maintaining the that are it 
them, p. 3 5. Of the Salary of their Eccleſiaſtic s 
and the great Labour they are obliged unto,.p. 36 
Several Letters, written by the molt Eminent c 
the Engliſh Retormers to Bullinger, prelervec 
among the Archives of the Dean and Chapter 
' in which they lament the retaining the Popyſh Vc 
ments, andthe averſion they found in the Park; 
mont, to all the Propoſitions that were made fo 


the Reformation of Abuſes. And Fewel 2 
5 cla 


s of the Contents. | 
declared in one, how the Queen refuſed to be 
d Head of the Church, adds , that it could 
ot be aſcribed to any Mortal, being only due to 
hriſt, p.36,37,38. Of che diſagreement of an- 
ient Manuſeripti concerning that paſſage ot Sr. H 
Johns Epiſtle, There are three that bear Witneſs © 
n Heaven, &c. To which are ſubjoyned many 
Sthings worthy of obſervation, p.38. to 41. A new 
Negulation at Bern, for the better Electing per 
ons into Bailiages, p 41. The generous protec- 
ion and unexemplified Charity , which the Pro- 
te ſtant Canton: have expreſſed to the French Re- 
ugies „tun A Reflexion of the Author on 
e Cenſure paſt by the Divines in Switzerland, 
zpainſt the Opinions of Amirald, concernin 
the Divine Decrees, and the Extent of the Death 


for, cc. 22 Of a Tax under which 


e Switzers lye ſtates are ſold, and how 

t ſerves to prevent ill Husbandry,p.44. A further 
ount of thoſe Cantont, where both the Re- 
Wormed and Popiſh Religion are tolerated ; and 
ow from the diminution of the Papiſts in Glarss, 
ome endeavoured to raiſe a War betwixt the 
Proteſtant and Popiſh Cantons; and in the inte- 
im, while things ſeem'd to tend to a rupture, 

ow the French begun their Fortification at 


unningen, p. 44, 45- 
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The Second LETTER. 


From Milan. 
O F the Bridge upon the Lake at Ripper ſiuooc 


AF p.46. Of Coire, the chief Town of the Gri 
ſons. Ot the Chappel pretended to be St. Lucius s 


and what the Author ſaid tothe Biſhop of Coire 


to convince that all related of King Lucius in that 
Matter, and of his writing to Pope Eleut herius, 
was a Fable. Of a difference between the Biſho 
and his Chapter about Exemptions, and the A 
thors opinion in reference to that pretended Pri 


uUledge, p.46, 47, 48. The temper of the p 


ſent Biſhop. The yearly Revenue belonging tc 
him, and to the ſeveral Prebendaries. The Na 
ture of the Country , with the Wealth of the 
People, and how it ariſeth. The Conſtitution of 
the Government. The Diviſion of the Coun 
trey into League. Whence , and upon wha 
occaſion it came to be inhabited. Of whom the 
General Diet conſiſts, and of a late conteſt 
mong themſelves, and with the Emperor, p. 48 
to 51. Ho they ſhook off the Auſtrian Jurildi 
ction, and their zeal and Courage in vindicating 
and defending their Liberty, p.5 l. The Diſtribi 
tion of the ſeveral Leagues into ſo many C 
mities; and in which Communities the Popiſh R 
ligion is received, and in which the Proteſtant. 
The abſolute Authority that each hath within it 
ſelf, 


| of the Contents. "ol 
ſelf, p. 52. The manner of keeping their Dien, 
Wand be Cuſtoms therein obſerved, ibid. Of the 
Valteline, Chavennes, and Bormio, Territories 
which the three Leagues poſſeſs in Italy: and how 
they obtained them; With an account of the Fallene 
Fertility of the Soil in the Valteline, p.54,55. Of 
the Eaſe and Liberty that thoſe Diſtricts enjoy 
under the Leagues; and of a Conſtitution among 
them, by which the Peaſants may demand a 
us if Chamber of Fuſtice, when they judge themſelves 
ſhopFoppreſſed, or aggrieved. Ofthe Maſſacre in the 
Au Yalteline anno 1618. and the Mar that enſued 
pri · Nupon it; with the iſſue of it, through the Wil- 
pre · ¶ dom and Conduct of the Duke of Rohan, p. 55, 
to 60. Of the Laws by which they are governed; 
with ſome of the Civil and Religious Cuſtoms 
chat prevail among them, p. 52, 63. A remarkable 
story of about 2000. chat fled anno 168 5. out of 
a Valley of Tirol, for fear of being deſtroyed 
upon the ſcore of their Religion, and who ſeem 
by the Articles of their Faith, and the ſimplicity 
of their Worſhip, to be a remnant of the old 
of aldenſes, p.64, 65. Of the way from Coire to 
Chavennes, with an account of the moſt obſer=t#ac 
vable Villages upon the Road, p.65,66. Of Cha- 
vennes; Its ſcituation. The fertility of the Soil, 
Eaſineſs of the Government, Plentifulneſs as to 
all ſort of Proviſions, with an account of the Na- 
ture of their Wine, and the manner how they 
both make and preſerve it,p.66, to 6g. A Kind of 
A 4 Stone 
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Stone here, and in the Yalteline, which they ule 
Inſtead of Mettle for making pots, p.6g. The de- 
plorable Fate of the Town Pleurs, which was bu 
ried, together with its Inhabitants , by the fall ofa 
,>£ Mountain, anno 1618. p.70, 71. Of the Lakes c 
C219 Chavennes and — * 1,72. Of Code lago and 
| P7922400,yganc, with other (mall Provinces here belon- 
ing to the Switzers; where as the people live at 
eaſe, ſo the Country, tho extreamly barren, is 
abundantly peopled, p. 73. Of Lage Maggiore, 
d of the Borromean 1 which as to loveli- 


Mines and fertility nothing equals, P73 74. + 
ne 


* 


1 Lombaray. Its Extent, pleaſantneſs, 
if _ © Soil. The Inhabitants inconceivably poor, by 
| reaſon of the ſeverity of the Government, p. 75. 
Wh Lake cut by Francis the Firſt from the "Hh 
| a Tome to ba ., Of the City Ally 


Dimenſionsof the Dutchy, Its Wealth. T} 
Extent ofthe Town. The Nobleneſs of the Stru- 
Rures. The Grandure and Beauty of the Dome 
where the Body of S. Carlo Borromeo lies. A 
ſhort CharaRer of that Prelate , and what marks 
iff ofhis Wealth and Beneficence are to be ſeen i 
Wl t the Town, p. 76,77,78. Of other Churches anc 
Convents. The Hoſpital, with the Lazarette ad 
joyning to it, p. 78,79. Of the Ambroſian Office 
uſed here, and its diſtinction from the Roman, 
p. 79,80. A remarkable paſſage in the Books of 
the Sacraments aſcribed to S. Ambroſe, where the 
Hoſty is ſaid to be the Figure of the Body and 

Blood 


| of the Contents. Wl 
Blood of Chrift,p,81,82. Of Ancient Offices , and 
why none to be ſeen in the Vatican. A Manuſcript | 
ofal Tranſlation of Foſepbus by Ruſſinus, in the Am- 
broſian Library, p. 82. No Glaſs Windows in 
and Allan, not yet in Florence. The people deplora- 
bly poor, while the Churches and Convent: are ſo 
extrayagantly rich: The Decay of their Wealth, 
occaſioned in part through a faileur in the expor- 
45 tation of their Silks, . 8 3. An account of a Gentie auua- 
eh. ven at Geneva, who beſides her being greatly 
7 — — — & Sciences, writes le- 
gibly, tho blind ſiace ſhe was a year old, p. 8 3, to 86. 


by The Third LETTER. 


From Florence. 


1 He Frontier Towns of the Spaniards and V. 
netians in Italy, ill fortified, as appears by 
Todi the laſtGarriſon belonging to the Spaniards Cc. 
Yin AGllan, and Crema, the lt Garrifen apper- ** 
a _ to the Venetians. Of the Civil and Mili- 
tary Officers, which the YVenetians ſend into their 
ſeveral Territories and Provinces. The CheeleFarm 
that goes by the name of Parmeſan,is made chiefly 
at Lodi, p.86. Of Breſcia, where the beſt Barrils/ 
for 4 = Muskets are made. A famous Nun- 
nery there fallen into diſgrace, #ccafioned by the 
"of Prieſts converſing wich rhe Wm through a pri- 
the vate Fault, p. 87. Of the Lale of Guarda, ande g 
nd the difference between the Auiles in Lombardy 
and Naples, p.88. Of Verona. Its poverty. The Vere 
A 5 baſe- 


A TABLE 
baſeneſs of the Cen. The Remains of an old Re« pe 
| man Amphitheatre. The Muſeum Calceolariumth 
furnished with many Antiquities and Rarities, P: 
| p.88, 89. The Wine called Vine Santo , th ip 

Ee... gros near the Lake Guarda. Of the Colour of 
e Cattel and Hoggs in Italy, p.89. Of Vincen. O 
N.. The riches ofthe Palaces and Churches. AYwt 
[ modern Theatre. Count Yalerano's Gardens i be 
[ Mo Courſeneſs 8 2 es, and —— grolz TI 

A Idolatry, p.yo. Of P e Univerſity mucl 
— by what means. The Quarrels among — 
the Paduan Nobility , and what Advantages the his 
Venetians make of them, p.90,91. Their Chur Bo 
ches, andthe Devotion payd to S. Anthony, wha W 
in one of the little Yows that hang without the ho- 
holy Chappel, is ſaid to hear thoſe whons God imp. 1 
ſelf doth not hear, p. 92. Why the Venetians im Fc 
i .. ploy not their own Subjects in their Mars, 9.93 ſb 
3. The Palaces from Padua to Venice, on both fide 
ti] the River Brent, ibid. Ol the Lagwnes, and th: 
they grow dayly more ſhallow. Of the City c 
WH Sm Yenice. The Buildings, Palaces, Churches, Brid, 
* „Arſenal, Convents ; Their Beauty an- 
ealth; with the meanneſs of the Library of & 
Mark, p.93- 10 Of the ſmall Conſideratiot 

' 


they have for Eather Paul, and of the Memo 
rials out of whicti? collected his Hiſtory , p.97 
The Atteſtxtions priced Mr. Arnaud, fot 
the agreement of the Greek Church with the La: 
tin, in the matter of 7ran/ubſtantiation, where 

penned 
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penned, and how obtained: With an account of 

unthe ignorance and corruption of the Greek 
Priefs 5.97.98. A famous Venetian Lady, that BB. 

ſpake Greek and Latin well, beſides three other 


whom, and upon what oecaſion the honor of 
Noble Venetian is imparted, p. 98,99, 100. 

The limited Power of the Due, and that that Dis 

by gnity is not worth a wiſe Mans Courting. The 
g realon of Sagredo's — by from being Due; 
his retiring thereupon from the City; and the 
Books he wrote during his retirement, v. 102, 103. 
by married Men are not now choſen to that 
bonour, and ol Titles forbidden, and allowed, 
103. The — of the Senate over the 
imited power of their Bi- 


Eccleſiafticks; and the 
bey; and that the very Clergy have little depen- 
dence upon him. Of the Election of their Curat's 


particularly by thoſe that call themſelves Noble 
Venetians. All Eccleſiaſticks precluded from a 
ſhare in the Government; and in caſe any be pro- 
moted to the Hat, their Friends and Relations 
become uncapable (during their lives) both of 
© Imployments, and of fitting in the Great Council, 
A 6 5.10 


> I A TABLE. 
104, 105. The Inquiſition at Venice, througt 
being tube to the — does little hurt. Many 
roteſtants there, whom the Senate gives no trou- 
bie to. The Heſty not carried openly in proceſs 
ſion. The Yenetians generally unconcerned at 
well as ignorant in matters of Religion, p. 10), 
106. Moſt of the young Nobility corrupted 
their Morals; and wholly decline all Military 1 
ployments: So that their Officers as well as Soul- 
diers are ſtrangers. The reaſon of the degeneracy 
of the tahans, and in particular of the Venetia 
Nobility , p. 106, 107, 108. The pleaſures which 
they purſue, are all bruitiſh : but the noble and 
innocent pleaſures of Friendſhip and Marriage, 
&c. they underſtand not. Their Houſes 
ly, but not convenient. Neither their Bread 


Wine, not the Cookery of their Fleſh good. 
Their Coaches uneaſy, and the Carriages through 
— all Lombardy inconvenient , + 11. Of 


the late created Nobility ; the Sum they obtained 
it for; their number; and the prejudices ariſing 
hereby both to the Repwblick and the ancient Vo- 
biluy, p. 1 11, 112, 113. By whom Crimes, com- 
mitted by any of the Nobil inſt the Stat 

are judged, and by whom the Offences of othe 

Subjects are tryed, p. 114, 115. Of the In 4 
tors of State. The extent of their Authority. The 
Quality and Merit of their perſons; and the uſes 
ſulneſs of that Tribunal, p.t15.co 118. Of Mr. 
de la Hay, French Ambaſlador at Venice; Hi 


Hf p.124,125. Of Florence. The Great Dukes P 


of the Contents. 
Character, y. 1 18. The Road from veniceto Fer. 
rara. The Town as well as Country of Ferrard, 
torſaken of their Inhabitans, through the rave- 
nouſneis of the Prieſts, and the oppreſſiveneſs of 
the Government. However the Churches and Con- 
vents are vaſtly rich, and that from the Vanity 
of the people, more than from their Superſtition, 
5 119,120. Of Bologna, which having delivers 
red it ſelf to the Pope upon a Capitulation, hath 
thereby preſerved many of its Priviledges, and ſo 
continues Wealthy and well peopled, v. 12 1. Its 
Palaces, Churches and Convents,in one of which 
(narhely that of the Canons Regular of St. Salva» 
tor) there is a Scrowl of the Hebrew Bible, pre- 
tended to be written by Ex own hand, but 
falſely. The Meridional Line, which Caſſini laid 
along the pavement ol St. Petrones's Church, 
ob p.122. Of Pope Foam s Statute there, and the Au- fff 

W thors unbelief as to ſuch aperſon's having been 
Pope. Ot the Monaſtery of St. Afchaet on the 
Hill above Bologna , and of a Madou of St. 
Lukes, four miles from the Town, 5. 123. Oft l 
Appenine Hills, and of Pretolino , one of the 
Great Duke's Palaces, which ſtands on the laſt o 
them ; with ſome account of the Gardens in Maly, 


MW. 


lace. The Dome, with its Cupolo, and Bapts 
ery. Of the Chappel of St. Laurence, 
the Bodies of the great Dukes lye depoſited. The 
© Statues in it, particularly that of the Vugin by 
Mich. Angelo. The Library belonging - 10 

It 
1 


A TABLE 
it, well replenished with Manuſcripts, p.125,126, 
127. Florence much decayed, and Siena and Piſa 
ſhrunk into nothing, and that more from the ſe- 
verity of the Government, than the Decay of 
their ſilk Trade, 5. 127, 128. A compariſon be- 
tween the Territories of the Venetians, Genoa 
and Switzers in [taly, which are well peopled,and 
the Inhabitants rich; and the Territories of the 
Great Duke, the Pope, and the King of Spain , 
where there are few people, thoſe miſerably poor. 
However the Churches are rich, which helpt alſo 
to link their Trade, p.128,129. The [nns, when 
one hath paſt the Appenines, wretchedly accom- 
modated. p. 130. 


The Fourth LETTER. 


From Rome. 


2 He great deſolation that appears in all the 
2 Popes Territories, through the rigour of the 
Government. For a Prince to be Elettive, and 
et Abſolute, a great ſoleciſm in Government. 
e Pope the molt 4b/olute Prince in Europe in 
Temporale, allowing the Cardinals no ſhare with 

0 him in that, tho he admit them to ſhare with him 
over the Affairs of the Church. The incongruity 
* one and the other, p. 13 1, 132, 133. A 

brief account and Character of thepreſent, and the 
chree preceding Popes. The ſcandal ariling to 
| Chriſtian Religion through the negleR of } — 


pes. . 


? 
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and Mercy by him that ſtiles himſelf Chriſts 73 

car. A handſome Reflection made to the Author 

by a Roman Prince, upon the folly of Oppreſſions, 

5.1 34,135, 136. The preſent Vice- Roy of Nan 

ples the Mar quis of Carpi, commended for W iſ- 

dom, Moderation and Juſtice, His ſuppreſſing 

the inſolency of the Spaniards over the Natives. 

His maintaining the Souldiers in Diſcipline, and 

paying them exactly. His Reforming the Courts 

of becomes His extirpating the Bauditi, and 

by what means. The deſign he is upon of brin- 

ing the Money to its true value,p.136,137,138. 

Nhe Feſuites being the Proprietors of near the 
half of Apulia, treat their | with that ri- 
gour, that the Country is much deſolated, and 
many die of hunger. The Sloth and Laſineſi of 
the Neapolitans, hinders their making thoſe 
adyantages of the produce of the Country which 
they might. The proviſion here for Travelers 
bad, and the accommodation worſe. Four ares 
of Five of all the Wealth of the Kingdom of Na; 
ples in Church-mens hands, p.139,140.. Of the 
Churches and Convents in Naples, particularly 

ich of the Hoſpital, ſtiled the Annunciata. The 7. 
ſuites great Merchants,eſpecially in Vine, where- 
in the Minims alſo deal, — more ſcandalouſſy, 
in ſelling it by retail, p. 140, 141. A privi N 
which the Convents have as to buying Houſes in 
the Town. And that the Wealth of 5 Clergy is 


ſo great, that they are in a fair way of making 
ſelyes 
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ſelves Maſters of the Kingdom. The contempt 
that Secular ns have 2 them. More Lear 
ning at Naples, than in all other places of Ira. 
D. Joſeph Valetta's Library, and of the learned 
Men that aſſemble at his Houſe ; of which nu 
ber there are none of the Clergy,ſave one Rinaldi 
The Imputations which the Church-men cal 
upon — that have any taſt of —_— bt 
good ſenſe. The Temptation which men o 
are lyable unto, of disbelieving the Chriſtiat 
Religion, from the Idea which what they fee 
among Prieſts and people give them of it. The 
preaching of the Monks filly and ridiculou 
All the learning among the Clergy at Naple 
among a Few Secular Prieſts , p. 141, 142, 143 
mee, Of Molinox His Tr Met, How _ ug 
vails. Oppoſe the Jeſuites; and why, 

e Pope hath a Sone — of him 
and yet _ the complaint of ſome Ca 
dinals, and the influence of a great King, hatl 

* canſed throw him into the Inquiſition. 

. pleaſant ſaying of Pa/qwir's thereupon, p. 143 

144, 145. Of che City of Naples. Its Bignels 
Beauty, and Supply as to proviſions. Of the Vice, 

= Roy's Palace, with the Pictures and Statues it 

| Calan» p. 145. The Catacomb's here and at Rom 

[| | - deſcribed. The uſe they ancienlty ſerved for. Ar 
account of ſome [nſcriptions to be found among 

thoſe at Naples. That they were not the Repoſt 

tories of the Relicks of the ancient Chriſtians 
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Zut the common Burying places of the Heathen. 
This demonſtrated , p.146. te 152. When Bu- 
„rying began among the Romans, diſcourſed at 
large, and cleared by Teſtimonies out of old 
Roman Authors, p. 152. t 155. The Bones ſent 
from hence, as the Relicks of primitive Chri- 
ant and Martyr's, nothing but the Bones of 
Heathens, and for the molt part of thoſe of the 
meaneſt and moſt infamous Rank, 5. 155. 2 * 0 
Alon Veſiwio. The Earthquakes occaſion p 
bout Naples, by the Convullions of that Hill. 
operation which its heat hath, to make the Soil 
bout fruitful, and the Air pure, p.156. Of th 
ave that . with the H 
Bath near unto it, with the Grors that ſend out 
doylonous ſteams , ibid. Of the Bay of PuzzoliRuxuntie 
ie Rarities which occur there, particularly of . 
he Sulfatara; and oſ the Cave, where the Sybil geil 
is ſaid to have given out her Inſpirations, p.157, 
" 1153. Of the Reſts of Calgula's Bridge. ; 
depth of the Water where the Pillars were built, 
it ſupported the Arches. The Extent of the 
ridge. The whole, a Monument of Caligu- 
s extravagancy and profuſeneſs ; as the 
. Wgreat Fiſb- and the Centum Camera hewn 
ut ofthe Rock, were of Nero's. The Bath 
A; of Puzzoli, The Via Appia. The Iſle of 
YCaprea, p.r58,to162. Ot Rome. The Viagra. 
** 9 lammins on the Tuſcan ſide. Of St. Peter . 
K burcb, and of the Palace adjoyning, with the 
ans yung De- 
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DefeRs in that, and iri other Roman Palaces, Of 
the Villa Borgheſe, and Villa Pamphilia, and ho 
the Palaces in Rome are furnished, p. 162, 163 
164. Of the vatican Library, and what the A 
thor obſerved in the Manuſcripts relating to the 
Council of Conſtance; and of the difference be- 
tween Mr. Schel/trat and Mr. Maimbourg, con- 
cerning that Council; with the Authors opinion 
as to that difference,p.165,166,167. Ofthelea 
ned Men at Rome, ſuch as Bellori, Fabri, and Na; 
zar#; with a Character of Cardinal 4 Eſtrè, and 
Cardinal Howard; and what ſmall account 
reſent Pope makes of learned Men, p.168, 16g 
e contempt that the Romas have for the pr 
ſeat Pontificate, with an impartial Character of 
the Pope himſelf, p.169,170. A Nation may not 


only — » by driving people out of it 
n 


but by weakning the natural Fertility of the Sub 
jets, Two Stories of the Fruitfulneſs of perſon 
at Gene va, whereas a ſtrange Barrenneſs reigr 
over all Italy, p. 170. Of the Fountains and Aqu 
dutts at Rome. Of the Civility of the People 
aud that their Converſation is generally upc 
News. A Character of the — of Sweden, wit 
a ſaying ſhe had to the Author of her ſelf. Thi 
jealouly that the Romans have of their Wives, ar 
why: with an account of the vertuous deportmer 
ofthe Dutcheſs of Braccianoamidlt all the inne 
dent Freedoms of Converſation , p. 17 1, 172, 173 
Of the Capitol, the Tarpeian Rock, Severus 
, 
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Triumphal Arch, and other ancient Rarities and 
Monuments, ibid. and p. 174. Of the Chur- 
ches, and in particular of the Rotunda, St. Mary 
Maggiore, and St. John in the Lateran. Of the 
many ancient Aonuments, Pillars, Statues, &c. 
at Rome, p. 174, 175, 176. Of the Modern Pala- 
ces, and the Statues, Paintings, Heads in the Far- 
neſian Palace. Of the Minerva, where the Inqui- 
ſition ſitteth; and of the little hazard perſons are 
in at Rome, whatſoever their Religion be, if they 
conduct themſelves with any Diſcretion. Old- 
Þ corr't Picture who was convicted of the Gunpowe 
der Treaſon) among the Martyrs in the Gallery 
Jof the Engliſh Jeſiutes. Of the Authors ſeeing 
Iche Emblematical Prophecies relating to Ex- 
Y c/and, which thoſe Zeſuites have. Of St. Grege- 


Ty's Chappel.and the Worſhip payd to his Stach, 


176, 177, 178. A Character of the young Prince 
| Bore „ ibid. A ſtrange alteration . Ser. 
in two Nuns. A youg Gentleman at G 
va, that contracted a Deafneſa from a Vicieuſneſs 
in the Nurſes Milk; and who, tho being deaf, un- 
Lderſtands what is ſpoken to her, by obſerving the 
motion of their Mouthes that leak » Þ179, 180, 
181. Ho all the World miſtruſts the Fe/witesy 
and yet truſts them. A pleaſant Story of a Catho- 
lick Gentleman's chuſing the moſt ignorant Prieſt 
— could find for his Confeſſor , — why, p.181, 
182. 
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F Marſeilles, The Conveniency of the 
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Harbour. The Wealth of the Town 
through the Freedoms that it enjoyes , p. 18. 
Ofthe preſent Perſecution in France, and ho 
approved and commended by the Clergy; Re 
preſented at Rome, by the Spaniſh Faction, 2 
a reproach to the Catholic Religion; but appl 
ded by the Pope, p.185, 186. The fault not { 
much in the King , as in his Religion; whic 

. obligeth him to extirpate Heretichs, and not te 
keep his Faith to them. The Forcing poor Pec 
ple by extremities to abjure their Religion, 
my cruelty, than if he ſhould put — 

th for it, p. 186, 187. The Liberty tt 
freve Author obtained at Geneva, of preaching to 


Congregation in dog „and of adminiltri 
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the Sacrament according to the way of the Chur 
of England, p.187, 188. A Character of 
Turretin, and Mr. Tronchin, two of their Pre 
feſſors, p.188, 189. Some Monuments, whic 
flranche- the Author ſaw at Avanche. The Chappel n 
mera. Morat filled with Bones of the Burgundians 
with an Inſeription, that Charles Duke of Burt 
gundy, having beſieged Morat, hoc ſui Mon 
g. il. mentum reliquit, p. 189, 190. Of Baſil. 
/ Town deſcribed. How it comes to be lo ill pec 
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pled , aud in what manner Governed. A re- 
markable Piece of painting in the State-Houſe. 
Several Pieces of Holber's there, and in other 
places of the Town. A new ſort of Mina Gun: 
the made by one in Baſil. Ot the publick Library, 
un; and how furnished with Books, Manuſcripts, 
84 Medalls; and of a private Library belonging to 
how the Family of Feſch. Of the Comuncils of ihe 
Re. Town, and of the ſeveral Baihiages under their 
of Juriſdiction. The proportion of Armed Men | 
lau they can raiſe. The number oftheir Profeſſors, 
it (off p-190, % 195. Of Hwnningen. The Lege Hr 
hich} nels, Figure and Quality of that Fortification, 
t te 54505 196, Of Briſac , and the Fortiſicatiom ic · 
longing to it, with its Figure, greatneſs, and 
1,  firengrh, p.196, 197. Ot Serasbur The Tonne 
n u with its old and new Fortifications deſcribed. The 
the Animoſity of the Lutherans againſt the Calvi- | 
to ¶ niſts, as well us againſt the Papits. Tho they 
rin bave Pictures in their Churches, yet they Mor- 
ſhip them not, p.197, 198. By what means the 
City fell into the hands of the French. The Decay 
it already ſuffers in Trade, with an account of 
che Treatment of Mr. Dietrick by the French, 
-contrary tothe Terms of the Capitulation,p. 199 . 
Of Phslipsburg ; its Natural Scituation, and Ar=fa- 
tificial lirengih „ and how recovered from the _ 
one. French, p 200, 201. Of Spire, which as it is ire. 
an ill Fortified, ſo it is a poor Town, and 
lubſiſteth chiefly by the Imperial Chamber 
that ſitteth in it. A late Diſpute between 
the 
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the Townand Chamber concerning Priviledges 
The Government of the Townis wholly Luthes 
ran, only the Cathedral is in the hands of t 
Biſhop and Chapter. The meanneſs of the Tomb 
of the Emperors, that lye buried there. A Fab 
concerning St. Bernard, with ſome marks rela- 
ting to it, on the pavement of the Church, and an 
account of ſome Figures in the Cloiſter, p. 207, 


e Of the Eower Palatinate, and of Heidel- 
erg. Of the Scituation of the Town. The Wine 


Cellar, with the Celebrated Tias that is in it. Th 
Wiſdom and Conduct of the late Prince Chark 
in peopling and ſetling this State. The nature 
proportion of the Taxes he laid upon the Subs 
jects, and their contentment under them. The 


People of Germany only bound to their parti 


Prince, tho the Prince himſelf be under ſome Tie 
to the Emperor. Pareuss Commentary on the 
13. ofthe Romans, vindicated upon this Founc 

tion by Fabritius. A Character of Him, and Dr 


hunkein Mick, p. 203, 204. Of Manheim. The care Prince 


Ba, 
„Abe three Religions tolerated there. The Orig 


Charles Lewes took to fortify it. His grantinj 
Liberty, not only to Chriſtians of all parties, bi 
alſo to the eus, and thereby peopling his Cour 
trey, which had been ſtrangely deſolated. His C 

racter, v. 204. Of the preſent Prince. His Probit 


Vertues and Stedfaſtneſs to the promiſes he ! 


' hisSulyects, with relation to their Religion,p.20 


The Beauty and Fertility of the Country, frot 
Heidelberg to Frankfort. The latter deſcribec 
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nal of the Bulla Aurea preſerved among the Ar- 
chives of that City. Lewd Women condemned + 
here to the Piſtrina or hand-mill. The Jeu per- 
mitted to dwell there, and to have Synagogues. An 
account of the Fortification of the Town, and its 
Wealth, p.206,207. Of Hoctam, that yields the El- 
celebrated Wine. A famous Picture over one of 
the Popiſh Altars at Worms, asthe Author was 
told, but did not ſee either it, or the Town , by , 
ne reaſon of having taken another road, p. 287, 288. - ;: 
el Of Mentz ; Its Scituation, Compaſs, Cittadel, and 
es Fortification of the Town. The Elector an abſo- 
"ch lute Prince. The Demeaſne of the Electorat, and 
ub · what 7 axes he impoſeth on his Subjects, with the 
number of Armed men he can bring into the 
Field. How He and his Chapter choſe the Pre- 
Tie bends by turns, and in whom the right of chu- 
ſing the Elector reſides , p. 209. Of Bache 
ada ach, and of the Tower , where the Rats are 
Dri ſaid to have eaten up an Elector. A Labourer at 
nc Geneve ſtung to death by Waſps, ibid. Of C 
il blent ; its Scituation, Strength, and Fort ſtiled 
ns Hermanſtan, p. 209, 210,211. Of Bonne , where he · 
the Elector of Collen reſides. A Character of the 
preſent Elector. A Story about the Forgery of 
Medalls, and to what value there were found of 
them at the laſt ſiege of Bonne. Oſ ſome Rarities 
belonging to the Prince, p. 2 11,212. Of Collen zun · 
tho a Ciry of great extent, yet ill built, and worſe | 
peopled. The eu are allowed here to live; and 
in what place the Proteſtants are permitted the 


cxer- 
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exerciſe of their Religion. The Churches ar 
Convents, with an account of the Fable of th 
three Kings, and 11000 Urſulins. Of the lat 
Rebellion , and how occalioned, with the 
ceſſes that attended it, p.213, 214. Of Duſſeh 
5 p. The Palace; The Feſuires Colledge ; II 
Proteſtant Religion tolerated there , and by 
ſhole procurement, 65 214. Of Keiſer/wart 
. and how fortified. Of Weſel; A fair Town 
. but populous and rich, p. 21 
225. Of Cleveyjbid. Of Nanwores A Characte 
of Sr. Wilkam Temple, whoſe Picture hangs i 
the Stedrbouſe, with an ample commendation © 
his Book of the Low Countries, p. 21 
A large and juſt Character of the preſent Princ 
F Orange, and of the glorious ſervice he perfc 
med, in reſcuing his Country from the French 
.216. | 
An Appendix, containing Remarks of an I 
lies Gentleman, upon — „ the Griſe 
Country, the Bailiage of Lugane, the Lale on 
the Dutchey of Ferrara, the Eſtate of Bologna 
the Country of the Great Duke of Tuſcany, 
ral Government ofthe Pope, andthe Re 
duction of the Intereſt due by the Montes . 
Rome, and of the, Avarice of the Feſwits at 
Prieſts p. 222, &c. 


SOME, 


SOME 


ET T ERS, 


Containing 


An account of what ſeemed moſt re- 
markable in Switzerland, Itay, &c. 


—_ 


F 


Zurich, the firſt of September, 1685. 


i By 


is ſo common to write Travels, that for 
ona. who has ſcenſolittle, and as it were in 
haſte, it may look like a preſumptuous af- 
| BAY feRion to be reckoned among Veyagers, if 
I hcattcmptsto ſay any thing _ ſo ſhort a 
mble, and concerning Places ſo much viſited, and b 
pnſequence ſo well known : yet having had opportuni- 
ies that do not offer themſelves to all that trævel, and 
ing joy ned to thoſe, a curioſity almoſt equal to the 
dvantages I enjoyed , I fancy it will not be an ungrateful 
inment , it I give you ſome account of thoſe things 
hat pleaſed me molt in the places through which Thave 
paſſed: But I will avoid ſaying ſuch things as occur inordi- 
nary Books, for which I refer you tothe Print:; for as 
ouknow , that I have no great inclination to copy what n 
dthers — 4 "2 7 . — not leiſure, nor hu- 
mour enough, for ſo dull an employment. 3 
AsI came all the way — — I was ma- h. 
ed to ſee ſo much miſery as appeared, not only in Villa- 
, but even in big — where all the marks of an 
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2 A LETTER, 
extream poverty ſhowed themſelves both in the Buildings, 


the Claaths, and almoſt in the looks of the Imbabitants.” 


And a general diſpeopling in all the Towns, was a y 
viſible effect ofthe hardſhip ps under which they lay. "2 

I need tell you nothing ofthe irregular, and yet magni» 
ficent ſituation of Lion,; of the noble Rivergthat meet 
there; ofthe Rock Cut from ſo vaſt a height for a priſon, 
of the Carthuſtans Gardens, of the Town-houſe , of th 
Feſuites Colledge , and Litrary of the famous Nunnery 
of S. Peter, of the Churches, particularly S. Irenees , « 
the remnants of the Aqueducls, of the Colums and the old 
Moſaick inthe Abbey Dene. In ſhort, My. Spon has given 
ſuch an account ofthe Cwrioſuies there, that it were a very 
* — $1 to 22 46, an 

Peech o Claudius i ven on a Plateof Braſs, 
ſet in t 28 —— aue, is or 
of the — — are the Wotid, by — we ſe 
the way of writing and pointing in that age -copiolts 
fly. The ſhield 5f ſolver of — pound . in which 
ſome remains ofgilding do yet appear, and that ſeems t 
ent that generous action of Scipio, of reſtoring 

a fair captive to a Celtiberian Prince, is GY no- 
bleſt piece of Plate that is now extant ; the emboſling dl 
it is ſo fine, and ſo entire, that it is indeed ir valuable: 
and if there were an inſcription upon it to put us beyond 
conjecture, it were yet much more ineſtimable. 

A great many Inſcriptions are to be ſeen ofthe late and 
Barbarous ages, as Bonum Memorium , and Epitaphi 


ae: there are 23. Inſcriptions in the Garden of the Fatk 


of mercy 7 but ſo placed, as it ſhewshow little thoſe wh 
s them do either underſtand or value them. 1ſt 
only give you one, becauſe I made a little reflection on 
2 grounded, becauſe none 
e thought q 


4 Vnae Sutiae Artbigis. Dua vixit Annis XXV. M. Xt 
DV. Quas dum Nimia pia fuit , fad eſ np ia: & Am 


iftio Conjuxs & Fater , & 
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vive ponendans curavit & ſub aſcia dedicavit, This muſt 


be towards the bar Age , as appears by the falſe 
Latin in Nimus: But the Inſcription ſeems ſo extravagant, 
that a man dedi a Burial- ſtone for this and 
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Som, and under which himſelf was to be lud, with cere- 
monies of Relizion , © ſhould tax his Wife of impiety , 
and give ſo extraordinary an Account of her becoming 
ſo thro an exceſs of piety , that it deſerycs ſome con- 


on. 

It ſeems the impiety was publick, otherwiſe a Husband 
would not have recorded (pay manner;and it isplain 
that he thought it roſe from an execs of piety. 

I need not examin the conjectures of others: but will 
Cnr rather to give you my own, andſubmitittoyour | 

— 


It ſeems to me, that this Sutia Anthis was a Chriſtian ; 
for the Chriſtians ,, becauſe they would not worſhip the 
God: of the Heathens , nor participate with them in theit 
ſacred rites, were accuſed both of 4hei/m and Impiety. 
This is ſo often objected, and the Fathers in their 
_ haye anſwered it ſo often , that it were loſt 

to prove it: ſo this Wife of Cecalins Caliſtio ha- 
ving t Chriſtian, it ſeems he thought be was bound 
to take ſome notice of it in the inſcription: But by it the 
gives a honourable chatacter of the Chriſtian Doctrine 
at the fame time that he ſeems to accuſe it; that through 
an exceſs of piety , his Wife was carried to it: ſince a mind 
ſeriouſly with a true ſenſe of picty , couldnos 
avoid the falling under a diſtaſte of Pagam/m , and the be- 
coming , 
At Grenoble there is not much to be ſeen, the learned e 
Mr. Chorier has ſome Manuſcripts of conſiderable anti- 
quity. In one of Vigetizs de re Militari , there is a clear 
correction of a Jong that in all the printed Editions is not 
ſenſe. In the Chapter ofthe ſiſe of the Souldiers he be- 0 
pins , Scioſemper menſuram « Mario Conſule exam: Ais W- 

no MS. and Mario Conſule is a miſtake for trium Cubi- 
. » have been read M. and 
VO 2 , C. 
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C. which ſtands for Cubitorum , as a by all that fol. 
lows, was by a miſtake read Conſale; ſo the true rcadi 
ofthat paſſage is: Scio menſuram trium Cubitorum fai 
Semper exatiam. He ſhewed me another M. S. of about; 
r 6, hundred years old, in which S. Fohn's Revelation is 
contained, all exemplified in Figures, and after that comes 
Eſops Fables likewiſe , all deſigned in Figures; from which 
he inferred , that thoſe who defi thoſe two Books, 
valued both equally , and ſo put them together. 

I will not deſcribe the Valley of Dauphine, all to Cham 
bery , nor entertain you with a Landſkip of the Coun. 
trey , which deſerves a better pencil than mine, and ii 
which the heighth and rudeneſs of the Mountains, that al- 
moſt ſhut upon it, _— with the beauty, the even 
neſs and fruitfulneſs of the Valley, that is all along well wa 
tered with the River of Liſerre, make ſuch an agreeable 
mixture, that this vaſt diverſity of objects, that do at 
once fill the Eye, gives it a very entertaining proſpect. 

Chambery has nothing in it that — deſcrip- 

tion; and Geneva is too well known to be much inſiſted 
on. It is a little State, but it has ſo many good Conſſitu- 
tion: init , that the greateſt may juſtly learn at it. The 
Chamber of the — always two years proviſion for the 
City in ſtore, and forces none but the Bakers to buy of it at 
ataxed price; and ſo it is both neceſſary for any extremi- 
ties, under which the State may fall, and is likewiſe of 
reat advantage; for it gives a good yearly income, that 
— helpt the State to pay near a Million of debt, contractei 
during the Nur:; and the Citixens are not oppreſſed by it, 
for every Inhabitant may buy his own Corn as he pleaſes, 


only publick Houſes muſt buy from the Chamber. Andi 8e 

one will compare the Faith of Rome and Geneva together 10 

by this particular , he will be forced topreferthe latter; the 

- forifgood Works are a ſtrong preſumption , ifnota ſurein lit 
dication of a good Faith, then Fwſtice, being a good Worllif *" 

'> ofthefirit form, Gemva will certainly carry it. wn 

Pope At Rome the Pope buys in all the Cornofthe Patrimony * 

for none of the Landlords can ſell it either to Merchants off 9 


. Job brand to ; 2 2 
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Bakers. He buyes it atfive Crowns theix meaſure , and even 
that is ſlowly and ill payed , ſo that there was 800000. 
Crowns owing upon that ſcore , when I was at Rome. In 
ſelling this out, the meaſure is leſſened a fifth part, and 
the price ofthe whole isdoubled , ſothat whatwas bought 
at frve Crowns is ſold out at twelve : and if the Bakers , 
who are obliged to take a determined quantity of Corn 
from the Chamber, cannot retail out all that is impoſed 
upon them, but are forced to return ſome part of it 
back, the Chamber diſcounts to them only the firſt price 
of frve Crowns: whereas in Geneva the meaſure by which 
— buy and ſell is the ſame, and the gain is ſo inconſide- 
rable, that it is very little beyond the common market 
price; ſo that upon the whole matter, the Chamber of the 
Corn is but the Merchant to the State. But if the publick 
makes a moderate gain by the Corn, that, and all the 
other revenues of this ſmall Commonwealth are ſo well im- 
ployed , that there is no caufe of complaint given in the 
adminiſtration ofthe publick purſe ; which with the ad- 
vantages that ariſe out of the Chamber of the Corn, is about 
100000 Crowns revenue. But there is much togo out of 
this; 390. Souldiers are payed ; an Arſtnal is main- 
tained , that in propottion to the State is the greateſt in the 
World; for it contains Arms for more Men than ate in the 
State: there is a great number of Miniſters and Profiſſ rs, 
in all 24. payed out of it , beſides all the publick charges 
and Offices of the Government. Every one of the let. 
fer Council of 25. having a 100. Crowns, and every Syndie. 
having 200. Crowns penſion : and after all this come 
the accidental Charges of the Deputies , that they are obli. 
ed to ſend often to Paris, to Savoy and to Switzerland ; 
© that it is very apparent no man can enrich himſelf at 
the colt of the Publick. And the appointments of the 
little Council are a very ſmall recompence for the great 
attendance that they are obliged to give the Publick , 
whichis commonly 4. or 5. hoursaday. The Salary for 
the Profeſſors aud Miniſters is indeed ſmall , nor above 
200. Crowns;but to ballance this (which was a more com · 
B 4 petent 
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petent proviſion when it was firſt ſet off 1 50. years ago; 
the — of all things, and the way of lining — 
now much heightned ) thoſe * are here held i 
their due reputation, and the richeſt Cirizens in the Town, 
breed up their Children ſo, as to qualifie them for tho 
places. And a Miniſter that is ſuteable to his character, 
is thought ſo good a match, that generally they have 
ſuch Eſfates either by ſucceſſion, or marriage, as ſupport 
them ſuteably to the rank they hold. And in G 
there is ſo great a regulation upon expences of all ſorts, 
that a ſmall ſum goes a great way. It is a ſurpriſing thing 
to fee ſo much learning as one finds in Geneva , not only 
among thoſe whoſe profeſſion obliges them to ſtudy , but 
among the Magiſtrates and Citizens z and if there are not 
many men of the firſt formof learning among them, ye 
every body almoſt here has a — tincture of a learned 
education, in ſomuch, that they are maſters of the Latin, 
they know the Controverſies of Religion, and Hiſtory , 
they are generally men of good ſenſe. 
There is an univerſal Civilicy, not only towards Straw 
gert, but towards one another, that reigns all the Tom 
over, and leans to an exceſs : ſo that in them one ſcesa 
mixture of a French openneſs, and an Italian exactneſi 
_ is —..— — DOTY laſt. 3 * 
e ick Juſti e of the City is quick a . 
is —— than the peivecs Ne or thoſe 
that deal in trade: a want of ſincerity is much lamented 
by thoſe that know the Town well. There is no publick 
leudneſs tolerated, and the diſorders of that ſort are ma. 
naged with great addreſs. And notwithſtanding theit 
neighbourhood to the Switzers , - drinking is very li 
known among them. One of the beſt parts of their Lew 
is the way of ſelling Eſtates, which is likewiſe practiſel 
inSwitzerland, and is called Subhaſtation, from the R- 
man cuſtum oſſellingS«ub haſta. A man that is to buy an 
ate, agrees with the owner, and then intimates it to 
the Government; who order three ſeveral proclams 
tions to be made fix Weeks one after another of the w_ 
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ded ſale, that is to be on ſucha day: when the day comes, 
the Creditors of th ſeller, ifthey apprehend that the Eftate 
is ſold at an — age may — — os Buyer ; wy 
do not in e, the Buyer delivers the money to 
— , which upon that, — him his title to che Efare > 
which can never beſo much as brought under'a debate 
in Law; and the price is payed into the State, and is by 
them given either to the Creditors ofthe Seller, if he owes 
money, or to the ſellet himſelf, a . 
This Cuſtom prevails likewiſe in Swiſſe, where alſo 
twelve years poſſeſſion gives a prefcription ; ſo that in 
no place of the World are the titles to Eſtates ſo ſecure as 
here, The conſtitution of the Government is the lame 
both in Geneva, and in moſt of the Canton. The So- 
veraignty lies in the Council of 200. and this Council chu- 
ſes out of irs number 25. who are the leſſer Council; and 
the cenſure of the 25. belong to the great Council, they 
are choſen by a ſort of Ballot, ſo that it is not known for 
whomt gue their votes, which is an affectual method 
to ſuppreſs factions and reſentments; ſince in a competi- 
tion, no man can know who voted for him ot againſt 
him: yet the Election is not ſo carried, but that the whole 
Town is in an intrigue concerning it: ſor ſince the being 
ofthe little Council leads one to the Sindicat, which is the 
Chief honour of the State; this dignity is courted here, 
with as active and ſolicitous an ambition, as appears elſe- 
where for greater matters. The 200. are choſen and 
cenſured by the 25. fo that theſe two Councils, which 
are both for life, are checks one upon another. The 
Magiſtracy is in the one, and the Soveraignty in the other. 
The number of 25. is never exceeded in the leſſer C un- 
cil ; but for the greater, tho it paſſes by the name of the 
Council of 200. yet there are commonly 8 or 10. more, 
ſo that notwithſtanding the abſence or ſickneſs of ſome of 
the number, they may ſtill be able to call together 
near the full number. There is another Council beſides 
theſe two, compoſed of 60. conſiſting ofthoſe ofthe 200. 
that have born Offices , ſuch as 23 tors , Attorney -· Gene- 
5 4 
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rals, or thoſe that have been in other imp » which 
are given for a determinate number of years: t 
Court has no Authority, but is called 8 
25, when any extraordinary occaſion it ach 
ble ſor them to call ſor a more general concutrence, in 
the Reſolutions that they are about to form. And ti 
Council is of the nature of a Council of State, that only give 
The whole body of tbe Legt, cbuſe the Syd the 
whole of t s e Syndi 

firſt Sunday of the year * there are ſome other Ele 
ions that do likewiſe belong to them. The difference 
between the Brrgeſſes and Citizens is, that the former 
degree may be „or given to Strangers, and they 
are capable to be of the 200 ; but none is a Citizen but he 
that is the Sen of a Burgeſs, and that is born within the 
Town. 

I need ſay no more of the Conſtitution of this little 
Repablick , its chief ſupport is in the firm Alliance that 
has ſtood now ſo long between it, and the Canton: of Bem 
and Zurich; and it is ſo viſibly the intereſt of all Switzer 
land, to preſerve it, astheKey, by whichit may be all 
laid open, that ifthe Canton had not forgotten their In- 
tereſt ſo palpably , in ſuffering the French to become Ma- 
ſters of the Franche Coumte, one would think that they 
would not be capable of ſuffering Geneva to be toucht: 
For all that can be done in fortifying the Town , can ſigni- 
fic no more, but to put it in caſe to reſiſt a ſurpriſe, or 
ſcalade: ſince if a Royal Army comes againſt it, to be- 
ſiege it in ſorm, it is certain, that unleſs the Swirzers come 
down with a force able to raiſe thy ſiege, thoſe within will 
be able to make a very ſhortreſiſtance. 

From Geneva I went through the Countrey of Vaud, 

or the Valley, and Lauſanne its Chief Town, in my way 
to Bern. The Town of Lauſanne is ſituated on three Hills, 
ſo that the whole Town is aſcent and deſcent, and that v 
Keep, chiefly on the ſide on which the Church ſtands, whi 
is a very noble Fabrique. The South-wall of the Croſs was 
fo ſplit by an Zarthquale, about 30. years ago, that there 
vas 
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was a rent made from top to bottom above a foot wide t 
which was ſo eloſed ten years after by another Earthquakes 
thas now one only ſees where the breach was. This ex- 
travagant ſituation of the Town was occaſioned by a 
L of ſome miracles wrought near the Church: 

ch preyailed ſo much on the credulity of that age, 

that by it the Char, and fo in conſequence the Buil. 
dings near it were added to the old Town , which ſtood on 
the other Hill, where there was a Town made on the high- 
way from the Lake into Switzerland , to which the chief 
priviledges of the Ti vn, particularly the judicature of life 
and death, do ſtill belong. Between Geneva and this, lies 
the Lake which at the one end is called the Lale of Geneva, 
and at the other the Lake of Lauſanne. I need not men» 
tion the dimenſions of it, which are ſo well known, only 
in ſome places the depth has never been found ; for it is 
more than 500 Fathom; the Banks of the Lake are the beau - 
tifulleſt plots of ground that can be imagined; for they loox 
asif they hath been laid by art; the ſloping is ſo eaſie and 
Sequel, and the grounds are ſo well cultivated and peo- 
pled , that a moredelighting proſpe& cannot be ſeenany 
where: the Lakeis wel Hock! with excellent Fiſh, but 
their numbers do ſenſibly decreaſe, and one ſort is quite 
loſt;itis not only to be alcribed to the raveuouſneſs of the 
Pikes that abound init, but to another ſort of Fiſh that 
they call Mouraile, which were never taken in the Lake 
till within theſe ſix years laſt paſt; they are in the ob 
Newf-Chaſtel , and ſome of the other Lakes of Switzerland, 
and it is likely that by ſome conveyance under ground they 
may have come into Channels that fall into this Lake : 
the Wat er of the Lakeis all clear and freſh, It is not only 
a great pond made by the Rhoſne , that runs into it, but 
does not paſs through it unmixt, as ſome Travellers have 


fondly imagined, becauſe ſometimes a ſoft gale makes a 


curling ofthe Waters in ſome places, which runs ſmooth 
inthe places over which that ſoft breath of Wind does not 
paſs, the gale varying its place often. But it is believed, 
that there are alſo many great Fountains all over the Lake. 

B 6 Theſe 
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Theſe Springs do very probably flow from ſome vaſt ca- 
vities [„ in the neighbour Mowntains, Which are 
as great C;ſterns, that diſcharge themſclyes in the Yalleys, 
which are covered over with Lakes. And on the two 
ſides of the Alpes, both North and South, there is ſo 
great a number of thoſe little Seas, that it may be eaſily 

eſſed they muſt have vaſt ſources that feed ſo conſtantly 
thoſe huge ponds. And when one conſiders the height 
of thoſe Hills, the chain of ſo many of them together, 
& their extent both in length and breadth ; if at firſt he 
thinks of the old Fables of laying one Hill upon the top of 
another, he will be afterwards apt to imagin, according 
to the ingenious conjecture of one that trayelled over 
them oftner than once, that thefe cannot be the pri 
productions of the Author of Nature; but are the v 
ruins ofthe firſt Verld, which at the Deluge broke here 
into ſo many inequalities. 

One Hill not far from Geneva, called Maudit or Cur. 
ſed, of which one third is alwayes covered with Snow, 
is two miles of icular height, according to the 
obſeryation of that incomparable Mathematician and 
Philoſopher, Nicolas Fatio Duilier, who at 22. years of age 
is — one of the greateſt Men of his age, and ſeems to 
be botn to carry learning ſome ſiſes beyond what it has yet 
attained. 

Zu But now I will entertain you a little with the State 7 
Cen- Bern; for that Canton alone is above a third part ofa 

SwitZerland. I will ſay nothing of its beginning nor Hi. 

ſtoty, nor will I inlarge upon the Conſtitution , which are 

all well known. It has a Council of 200. that goes by that 

name, tho it conſiſts almoſt of 300. and another of 25. as 

Geneva. The Chief Magiſtrates arc two Advoyers , who 

are not annual, as the Sindic of Geneva, but are for life; and 

have an authority not unlike that of the Roman Con uli, 

each being his year by turns the Advoyer in office. After 

them, there are the four Bannerets, who anſwer to the 

Tri>wnes af the Ptople in Rome : then come the two Burſar: 

or Treaſerers , one for the ancient German Territory A. 

er 
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other for the French Territory , or the Country of Vd; 
and the two laſt choſen ofthe 2 5. are called the Secrets ; for 
to them all ſecrets relating to the State are diſcovered : and 
they have ſan authority of calling the 200. together when 
they think fir, and of accuſing thoſe of the Magiſtracy, the 

ers themſelves not excepted, as they fee cauſe: tho 
this falls out ſeldom. 

There are 72. Bailiages, into which the whole Canton 
of Bern is divided; and in every one of thoſe there is a Bi. 
bfnamed by the Council of 200. who muſt be a Citizen of 
Bern, and one of the 200. to which Council no man can 
be choſen till he is married : theſe Bailiages are imploy- 
ments both of Honour and profit: for the Bazlif is the Go- 
vernour and Fudge in that Nerd, : ſince tho he has 
fome Aſſeſſors , who are choſen out of the Bailiage, yet he 
may by his Authority carry matters which way hewill, 

all their opinions, and the Bailiff: have allthe Con- 
þſcations and fines ; ſo that drinking being ſo common in 

e Countrey, and that producing many quarrels, the 
Bailif makes his advantage of all thoſe diſorders: and in 
the 6 years of his Government , according to the quality of 
his Bailiage, he not only lives by it, but will carry = 
haps 20000, Crowns with him back to Bern: on which he 
lives till he can —— Bailiage:for one is capable of 
being twice Bailif ; but tho ſome have been thrice Balife , 
this is very extraordinary. The Exadions ofthe Bailif are 
the only Lmpoſitions or charges to which the Inhabitants 
are ſub „and theſe falling only on the irregularities 
and diſorders of the more debauched, makes that this grie- 
vance, tho in ſome particular caſes it preſſes hard, yet is 
not ſo univerſally felt: for a ſober and regular Man is in no 
danger. Many in this Canton are as in England Lords of Ca- 
files, or Mannors, and have a Furiſdithon annexed to their 

ates, and name their Magiſtrate, whois called the Ca- 

ellan. In matters of ſmall confequence there lies no appeal 
from him to the Bails}, but beyond the value ol two Pi- 
fools an appeal lies, and no ſentence of death is execu- 
ted, till it is confirmed at _ There lies alſo an 9 
0 roma 
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from the Bailiſ to the Council at Bern. There are mam 
complaints of the injuſtice of the Bazlifs : but their Law 
is ſhort and clear, ſo that a ſuit is ſoon ended ;two or three 
hearings is the moſt , that even an intricate ſuit amount 
to, either in the firſt inſtance before the Bailif , or in the 
ſecond Judgement at Ber». The Citizens of Bern conſider 
theſe Bailiages as their Inheritance, and they are courte 
in this State perhaps with as much Intrigue, as was ever 
uſed the Romans in the diſtribution of their Pro- 
vinces : — ſo little Gignific the beſt Regulations when 
there are Intrinſick diſeaſes in aftate, that tho there is al 
le precaution uſed in the nomination of theſe Ba- 
uf, yet that has not preſerved this ſtate from falling un- 
er ſo great a miſchief by thoſe little Provinces ; that as it 
has already in a great meaſure corrupted their morals, fo 
it may likely turn in conclufion to the ruin of thi =_ 
blick. All the Electors give their voices by ballet, fo t 
they are free from all a 7 of the 
perſon: all the kindred of the pretenders , even to the 
remoteſt degrees, are excluded from voting, as are alſo 
all their creditors , ſo that none can yote but thoſe who 
ſeem to have no intereſt in the iſſue of the competition; 
and yet there is ſo much intrigue, and ſo great a corruption 
in the diſtribution of theſe imployments, that the whole 
buſineſs in which all Bers is cver in motion, isthe cat- 
ching of the beſt Bark:ages, on which a family will have 
its Eye for many years before they fall; for the Counſel- 
lors of Berngive a very (mall ſhare of their Eſtates to their 
Children when they marry them: all that they propoſe 
is, to make a Bailiage ſure to them: for this, they feaſt 
and drink, and ſpare nothing by which they may make 
ſure a ſufficient number of votes; but it is the chamber 
of the Bannerets that admits the pretenders to the — 
tition Whenthe Balli is choſen , he takes all poſſible 
methods to make the beſt of it he can, and lets few crime 


afs, that carry either confiſcations or fines after them; 
his juſtice alſo is generally ſuſpected. It is true, thoſe of 
the Barliage may complain to the Council at Bern, as — 
opprei: 
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ed Provinres did ancicntly to the Senate of Rome; 

there have been fevere judgments againſt ſome very 

exorbirant Bailifs ; yet as complaints are not made, 

except upon great occaſions, which are not often given 
the 


by the Bailifs , ſoit being the general intereſt of the Citi- 

ens of Bern to make all poſſible advantages of thoſe im- 

5, the cenfure will be but gentle, except the 
complaint is crying, 

In Beys there is very little Trade, only what is neceſſary 
for the ſupport of the Towp. They maintain Profeſſors in 
the Univerſities of Bern, and Lauſanne ; the one for the 
German Territory , whichisthe Ancient Canton; and the 
other for the new Conqueſt , which is the French: In the 
tormer there are about 300. Parishes; in the latter there 
are but about 150: But in the Benefices of the German 
fide, the ancient Rights of the incumbents are generall 
preſerved ſo, that ſome Benefices are worth at — 
Crown: : Whereas in the pi des Vund, the proviſions are 
ſer oft as ſallaries, and are generally from one hundred to 
two hundred Crowns : It is viſible , that thoſe of Ber» truſt 
more to the affections and fidelity of their ſ»bjetts , thin to 
the ſtrength of their Hall; For as they have never finiſhed 
them, ſo what is built, caunot be brought to a regular 
fortification; and it is not preſerved —— care, nor 
furniſhed with Canon ; but if they have none on their 
Ramparts , —— good ſtore in their Arſenal, in 
which they ſay there are Arms for forty thouſand Men. 

The Pea/ants are generally rich, chiefly on the Ger- 
man (ide, and are all well Armed ; they pay no duties to 
the Publick; and the ſoil is capable of great cultivation, in 
which ſome ſucceed ſo well, that l was ſhewed ſome that 
were by accident at Bern, Who, as I wastold, had of 
Eſtate to the value of an hundred thouſand Crowns , but 
that is not ordinary ; yet ten thouſand Crowns for a Pea- 
fant, is nq extraordinary matter. They live much on their 
Milk and Corn, which in ſome places , as about Payern, 
yields an encreaſe of 1 5. meaſures after one: they breed 
many Horſes , which bring them in a great deal of mo- 
ney. 
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ney. The worſt thing in the Countrey is, the moiſture vl 
the Air, which is not only occaſioned by the man 


chat are in it, andthe Neighbouring Mountain: that a 1 (a 
covered with Snow, ſome all the ſumme r long, and theffl wh: 
reſt till Mid. Summer; but by the vaſt quantity of Woof dell 
of Fir-teees , which ſeem to fill very near the half of then niſl 
ſoilz and if theſe were for the moſt part rooted out, A aud 
they would have much more ſoil, ſo their Air would be cor 
much purer; yet till they find either Coal or Turf ſaſ anc 
their fewel, this cannot be done. I was told, that thy wa 
had found Coal in ſome places: If the Coal is conve¶ of: 
niently ſituated , ſo that by their Lakes and Rivers i} dil 
can be eaſily carried over « & Country, it may ſav} the 
them a great extent of ground; that as it is covered with 50 
— ſo the Ait becomes thereby the more un ho- in| 
ſome. 
They have ſome Fountains of Salt-· water, but the ma. th 
king Salt conſumes ſo much Wood , that hitherto it hu Y A 


not turn'd to any account. 

The Men are generally ſincere , but heavy; they thick 
it neceſſary to correct the moiſture of the Air with liberal 
entertainments; and they are well furniſhed with all ne- 
ceſſary ingredients; for as their ſoil produces good Cattle, 
ſotheir Lakes abound in Fish, and their Woods in Fowl, 
the Vine is alſo light and good. The omen are generally 
imployed in their domeſtick Affairs: andthe Wives even 
of the chief Magiſtrates of Beru, look into all the con- 
cerns of the Houſe and Kitchin , as much as the Wives of 
the meaneſt Peaſants. Men and Women do not converſe 
promiſcuouſly together, and the Women are ſo much 
amuſed with the management at home, and enter ſo 
little into intrigues , that among them, as an eminent 
Phy ſitian there told me, they know not what Vapour: are, 
which he imputed to the idleneſs and the intrigues that 
abound elſewhere; whereas, he ſaid, among them the 
Blood was cleanſed by their labour, and as that made 
them ſleep well, ſo they did not amuſe themſelves with 
much thinking, nor did they know what Amours way 
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The third Adwltery is puniſhed with death, which is alſo 
the puniſhment of the ſiſth act of Fornication , of which 


at I ſaw an inſtance while 1 was in Bern: For a Woman, 
1d who confeſſed her ſelf guilty of many Wnoredoms , and 
V ood deſigned to be revenged on ſome Men, that did not fur- 
ther niſh her liberally with money, was upon that condemned 
t, aud exec uted; the manner was ſolemn ; forthe Advoye- 
ld be comes into an open Bench in the midle of the Street, 
rf for} and for the ſatisfaction of the people, the whole Proceſs 
they was read, and Sentence was pronounced in the hearing 
ve of all: the Councellors both of the great and leſſer Coun- 
ers 1 cil ſtanding about the Advoyer , who after Sentence took 
fave the Criminal very gently by the hand, and prayed for her 
with Soul; and after Execution, there was a Sermon for the 
hok ¶ inſtruction of the people. 

The whole State is diſpoſed for War ; for every mar 
ma chat can bear Arms is liſted ; and knows his Poſt and 
t ha Y Arms; and thete are Beacons ſo laid over the Country, 

that the fignal can run over the whole Canton in a 
hick Y night : And their Military Lifts are ſo laid, that every 
eral man knows whether he is to come out upon the firſt or 
ne. ſecond, or not till the general ſummons. They aſſu- 
rele, red me at Bern , that upon a General Summons they 
wi, could bring above 80000 Men together. The Mes 
ally are robuſt and ſtrong , and capable of great hardſhip , 
ven ¶ and of good Diſcipline, and have generally an extream 
on ſenſe of Liberty, and a great love to their 7 
sof F bat they labour under a want of Officers. And tho 
erſe the ſubjects ot the State are Rich, yet the publick is 
uch poor; they can well reſiſt a ſudden Invaſion of their 
"(oF Countrey;z but they would ſoon grow weary of a long 
cnt Y War; and the ſoil requires ſo much cultivation, that 
re, & they could not ſpare from their labour the Men that would 
hat F be neceſſary to preſerve their Countrey : they were 
the indeed as happy as a people could be, when the Empe- 
de reer had Alſace on the one hand, and the Spaniards 
ith bad the Franche Comts on the other, they had no rea- 
ce: ſontofear their Neighbours ; but now that both thoſe 
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Provinces are in the hands of the French, the caſe is quit 
altered; for as Baſil is every moment in _ from the 
Garriſon of Hunningen, that is but a Cannon ſha 
diſtant from it, ſo all the Pais de Vaud lies open tothe 
Franche Comte , and has neither Fortified Places, nor 
ood Paſſes to ſecure it; ſo thattheir errour in ſuffering 
is to fall into the hands of the French was fo grols, 
that I took ſome pains to be informed concerning it z and 
will here given you this account, that I had one 
who was then in a very Eminent Poſt , fo that as he 
certainly knew the Secret, he ſeemed to ſpeak ſince 
to me. He told me, that the Duke of Lorraine 
often moved in the Councils of Hur, that the Invaſion of 
France ought to be made on that fide, in which Frans 
lay open, and was very ill fortified ; this he repcatel 
often , and it was known in France: ſo that the Xing 
reſolved to poſleſs himſelf of the Comr#, but uſed t 
"precaution, that fearing to provoke the Switzers , he 
offered a neutrality on that ſide : but the Spaniards, 
who judged right, that it was as much the intereſt of the 
Cantons, as it was theirs, to preſerve the Comet in theit 
hands, refuſed to conſent to it; but they took no care to 
defend it, and ſeemed to leave that to the Swit zers. 

In the mean while, the French Money went about very 
liberally at Bern, and after thoſe that were moſt likely 
to make oppolition were gained, the French Minifter 

poſed to them the neceſlity in which his Maſter 
— himſelt engaged to ſecure himſelf on that ſide; 
but that ſtill he would grant a neutrality on their 
account, if the Spaniards would agree to it; and 
with this all the Aſſurances that could be given in 
Words were offered to them, that they ſhould ne- 
yer find the leaſt Prejudice from the Neighbourhood of 
the French, but on the contrary , all poſſibſe Protection. 
There was juſt Cauſe given by the Spaniards to 
conſider them very little in their Deliberation : for 
they would neither accept of the Neutrality , not 


fend a conſiderable force to preſerye the C Lag 
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ſo that it ſeemed almoſt inevitable to give way to 
the French Propoſition ; but one propoſed that which® 
an unbyaſſed Aſſembly would certainly have accepted, 
that they ſhould go themſelves and take the Country; 
and by ſo doing , they would ſecure the N ity , 
which was — 4 > - wp — to . — 2 

might isty the Spaniards, and reimburſe 
2 Experce of the Invaſion, by reſtori 
the Country to them, when à General Peace 
be made. He laid out the miſery to which their Coun- 
trey muſt be reduced by ſo powerful a Neighbour ; but 
all. was loſt labour ; ſo he went out in a rage , 
publiſhed through the Town , that the State was ſold , 
and all was loſt. They now ſcetheirerror too late, and 
would _ it, if it were poſlible ; but the truth is, 
many ofthe particular Members of this State, do ſo prey 


upon the publick, that unleſs they do with one 
conſent reform thoſe abuſes , they will never be in 
a condition to do much : for in many of their 
Bailiages , of which ſome are Abbeys , the Bailifs 


not only ſeed on the Subjecis, but likewiſe on the State, 
and pretend they are ſo far wp mee „that = 
dilcount a great deal of the publick revenue, of whic 
they are the Receivers, for their Reimburſement: which 
made Mr. d'Erlack once ſay , when one of thoſe Ac- 
counts was preſented , That it was very ftrange if the 
Abbey could not feed the Monks. Itis true, the power 
of their Bannerets is ſo great, that one would think 
they might redreſs many Abuſes. The City of Bern is 
divided into four Bodies, not unlike our Companies 
of London, which are the Bakers , the Butchers , the Tan- 
ners, and the Black-ſmiths ; and every Citizen of Bern 
does incorporate himſelt into one of theſe Societies, 
which they call A; forit is likely they were antient- 
: bo ſort of a Religious Fraternity : every one of theſe 
uſes two Bamnnerets, wha bear ce by turns 
from four years to four years, and every one of them 
has a Bailiage annexed to his Office, nnn ä 
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life. They carry their name from the Banners of the 
ſeveral Abbeys , as the Gonfalomers of Italy : and the 
«Advoyers Carry ſtill their name from the ancient tit 
Ecdicus, or Advocate, that was the title of the Chic 
Magiſtrates of the Towns in the times of the Ro 
Emperours. The Chamber of the Four Bannerets th 
bear Office, has a vaſt Power, they examine and g 
all Accounts, and they admit all the Competitors to an 
offices, ſo that no man can be propoſed to the Co 
of 200. without their Approbation; and this being noy 
the Chiet Intrigue of their State, they have ſo abſolute 
an Authority in-ſhutting men out from imploy ments, 
that their office, which is for liſe, is no leſs conlideral 
than that of the Adweyer , tho they are inferiour to hin 
in rank. They manage matters with great addreſs , 
which this inſtance was given me in a competition fort 
Advoyerſhip not long ago; there was one whoſe tem 
per was violent, that had made it ſo ſure amony 
thoſe who were qualified to vote in it, as being neither 
of his kindred , nor Alliance, that they believed he 
would carry it from the other competitor , whom 
favored , ſo they ſet up a third competitor , w 
kindred were the perſons that were made ſure ro him, 
whoſe advancement they oppoſed , and by this meay 
they were all ſhut out from voting, ſo that the Ele 
went according to thedeſign of the Bannerets. The chic 
man now in Berw, who was the reigning Advoyer when 
I was there, is Mr. 4 Erlack, Nephew to that My. 4 Er 
lack , who was Governour of Brejack, and had a breve 
to be a Mariſchal of France; this is one of the nobleſt g 
milies in Bern, acted a great part in ſhaking off the 
Auſtrian Tyranny , and they have been ever ſince ver 
much diſtinguiſhed there from all the reſt of their Nobs 
lity. The preſent Head of it is a very extraordinary 
Man, he has a great Authority in his Canton, noto 
as he is Advoyer , but by the particular eſteem whi 
is payed him. Forhe is ch ht the wiſeſt and worthiel 
Man of the State, tho it is ſomewhat ſtrange * be 
0 
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would bear ſuch a ſway in ſuch a Government ; for 


he neither feaſts , nor drinks with the reſt. He is a 
Man of great Sobriety and Gravity, very reſerved, 
and behaves himſelf liker a Miniſter of State in a Me- 
narchy , than a Magiſtrate in a Popular Government; 
For one ſees in him -none of thoſe Arts , that ſcem ne- 
cellary in ſurh a Government. He has a great Eſtate, 
and no Children; ſo he has no Projects for his Family; 
and does what he can to correct the Abuſes of the State, 
tho the diſcaſc is inveterate , and ſeems paſt cure. 

He had a Misfortunc in a ar that was thirty years ago, 
inthe year 1656. between the Popich and the Proteſt. mt 
Cantons ; the occaſion of which will engage me in a 
ſhort digreſſion. The peace of SwitZerland is chiefly 
preſerved by a Law agreed on among all the Cantons, 
that every Canton may make what Regulations con- 
cerning Religion =_ think fit, without prejudiceto the 
General League. Now the Popich Cantons have made 
Laws , that it ſnall be capital to any to change their Reli- 
don, and on a ſet day every year they go all to Maſs , and 
the Maſters of Families ſwear tocontinue true to the State, 
and firm in their - ion — and __ 
pretend they puniſh their falling into Hereſie with deat 
and 3 of Goods, — it is a violation of 
the Faith, which is ſo ſolemnly ſworn. But on 
the other hand, in the Proteſtant Cantons, ſuch as turn 
are only 3 to go and live out of the Cantos; 
but for their Eſtates , they ill preſerve them, and 


era are permitted to ſell them. One cannot but obſerve 


more of the merciful Spirit of the Goſpel, in the one. 
than in the other. In two C antons , Bae 3 and Gla- 
ru, both Religions are tollerated, and are capable 
of equal Priviledges , and in ſome Bailiages that were 
conquered in common by the Cantons of Bern and Fri- 
2 in the Wars with Savey, the rwe Cantons name the 
Ballif by turns, aud both Religions are fo equally 
tolerated, that in the ſame Church they haye both Maſs 
and Sermon, ſocqually, that on one Sunday , =_ Maſs 

ins, 
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begins, and the Sermon follows, and the next Su As! 
the Sermon begins, and the Maſs comes next, without Mt 
leaſt diſordet or murmuring. - | 

But in the year 16 56. ſome of the Cantons of 

changing their Religion, and retiring to Zurich, t 
Eſtates were confiſcated ; and ſome others, that had ai Co- 
changed, but had not left the Cantgn, were taken u put 
beheaded. Zurich demanded the Eſtates of the refugiaWMed 
but inſtead of this, the Canton of Sthwitz, lay 
rr. wit] 
againſt them as delinquents ; and they ed this on ton, 
Law, by which the Cantoxs are obliged to deliver up tir * B 
Criminals of another Canton, when they come amoi may 
them, if they are demanded by the Canton to which th con 
belong; but thoſe of Zurich and Bern thought this vu Thi 
both inhuman and unchriſtian; tho the Deputy of exe 
was of another mind, and thought that they ought tobi 25 
delivered up, which extreamly diſguſted thoſe of Zurich ſot 
Thoſe of Ichwitx committed ſome inſolences upon the 
ſubjects of Zurich, and refuſed to give ſatisfaction. U Hil 
all which a War followed between the Proteſtant and to! 
pish Cantons. The Cantons of Bern and Zurich raiſedai wh 
Army of 25000 Men, which was commanded by Mr. 4 N Pl; 
lak Low diſperſed in ſeveral Bodies; and the Papi isc 
had not above 6000 ; yet they ſurpriſed Mr. d*Erlach wi 
'a body not much ſuperiour to theirs; both ſides afte 

ſhort engagement run; the Canon ofthe Canton of 
was left in the Field a Whole day; at laſt thoſe of ch 
ſeeing that none ſtayed to defend the Canon, carried then ye 
off; this loſs raiſed ſuch a tumult in Bern, that they ſeemel it 
reſolved to ſacrifice My. d*Erlack : but he came with ſub _ 
a preſence ofmind , and gave ſo ſatisfying an account | 
the Misfortune , that the Tumult ceafed , and ſoon afte | 
the War ended. UI pon this many thought, that thot 
Papiſts ated cruelly , yet it was according to their Laws, 1 
and that no other Canton could pretend to interpoſeu C 

quarrel with thoſe of Schwitz for what they did upon tha le 
occaſion. Within theſe few years there were ſome qu 1 
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rel: — many in — Canten — — - was ſaid, 
þ riviledges on to both Religions were 
— but on this occaſion the run Nontis a- 
ited a very different part from that which might have been 
peE 1 — For whereas the M-ſlers of that 
ll Coprt have been commonly the Incendiaries in all the diſ- 
putes that concern Religion, he acted rather the part of a 
nal Mediator; and whereas it was viſible, that the injuſtice 
lay on the fide of the Papsſts , he interpoſed ſo effectually 
with thoſe of Lacern , which is the chief ofthe Popiſh Can- 
tens, that the difference was compoſed. 
zut to return to Bers; the buildings have neither great gern · 
magnificence , nor many Appartments, but they are * 


convenient, and ſuited to the way of living in the Country. 

The Streets not only of Bern and the bigger Towns, but 
eren of the ſmalleſt Villages, arc furniſhed with Foun. 
tou ain that run continually ; which as they are of great uſe, 
ſothey wantnot their beauty. The great Church of Bern 

if is a very noble Fabrick ; but being built on the top of the 


Hill on which the Town ſtands , it ſeems the ground began 
to fail, ſo to ſupport it, they have raiſed a yaſt Fabrick , 
which has coſt more than the Church it ſelf; for thexe is a 
Platform made, which is a ſquare, to which the Church 
in one ſide, and the further ſide is a vaſt Wall, fortified 
with buttreſſes about 1 50 foot high. They told me, that 
all the downto the bottom ofthe Hill was dug in- 
to vaults; this plat-form is the chief walk of the Town, 
chiefly about Sun ſer ; and the River underneath preſents a 
very beautiful proſpect: For there is a Cut taken off from 
it for the Mills, but all along as this Cut goes, the Water of 
Aarrans over a ſloping bank of Stone, which they ſay, 
was _ at a yaſt charge, and makes a noble and large 
Caſcade. 
e ſecond Church is the Dominican Chappel, where 
I ſaw the famous hole that went to an Image in the 
Church, from one ofthe Cells of the Dominicans, which 
leads me to ſet down that Story at ſome length: For as it 
was one of the moſt ſignal cheats, that t at has 
vn: 
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known; ſo it falling out about twenty years before 
Reformation was received in Bern, it is very probabltum 
that it contributed not a little to the preparing of theſi got a 
rits of the people to that change. I am the more able ¶ and 
give a particular account of it, becauſe I read the ori ¶ cont 
proceſs in the Latin record, ſigned by the Notaries o p 
Court of the delegates that the Pope ſent to try the mat 
The record is above 130 ſheets, writ cloſe, and of all 
it being indeed alarge volum ; and 1 found the printed 
counts ſo defective, that I was at the pains of readi 
whole proceſs , of which I will give here a true abſtrad, | 
The two famous Orders, that had poſſeſſed themſelve 
the eſteem of thoſe datk ages, were engaged iu a migh 
valry. The Dominicans Were the more learned, they we 
the eminenteſt Preachers of thoſe times, and had the c 
duct of the Court of inqui/ition,and the other chief offic 
in the Church in their hands. But on the other hand, « 
Franciſcans had an outward appearance of more ſeyeri 
ruder habit, trier rules, a cater poverty: all wt 
gave them ſuch advantages in the eyes ofthe ſimple mu 
tude, as were able to ballance the other honours of the l 
minican Order. In ſhort, the two Orders were engaged in 
high rivalry, but the devot ion towards the Virgin beingt 
ailing paſſion of thoſe times, the Franciſean: upon t 
— advantages. The Dominicams, that are all engag 
in the deſence of Aquinas's opinions, were the 
by obliged to aſſert, that ſhe was born in Original Sin, t 
was propoſed to the people by the Franciſcans as no 
than Bla/phemy, and by this the Dominican began to 
extreamly in the minds of the people , who 
ngly prepoſſed in fayour ot the immaculate Concepti 
About the beginning of the 1 th Century, a Franciſc 
happened to preach in Francfort, and one Wigand a Dow 
nican coming into the Church, the Cordelier ſeeing hi 
broke out into exclamations, praiſing God that he was 
of an Order that prophaned — Virgin ; or that poyſc 
Princes inthe Sacrament , (for a Dominican had poyſc 
the Emperor Henry the VII. with the Sacrament, ) 1 
being extreamly proyoked with this bloody reproach»gy 
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um the Lye, upon which a diſpute aroſe, which ended in a 
da tumult, that had almoſt coſt the Dominican his life, yet he 
oor away. The whole Order reſolved to take their revenge, 
Wand in a Chapter, held at Vimpſen in the year 1 50 — 
pntrived a method for ſupporting the credit of their Or- 
r, Which was much ſunk in the opinion of the people, 
id for be down the reputation of the Franciſcans , 
our of the j undertook to manage the deſign, for 
hey ſaid, ſince the people were ſo much diſpoſed to believe 
Dreams and Fables, they muſt dream of their ſide, and en- 
MW deayour to cheat the people as well as the others had done. 
—— make Ber the Seene in which the project 
be put in execution; for they ſound the people of 
Beru, at that time apt to Swallow any thing, and noe difpd- 
ſed to make ſevere _—_— into extraordinary Matters. 
When they had formed their deſign, a fit Tool preſented it 
ſelf; for one Fetzer came to take their habit as a Lay-bro- 
ther, who had all the diſpoſitions that were neceſſary for 
the execution of their project: For he was extream ſimple, 
and was much inclined to Auſterities, ſo having obſerved 
bistemper well, they began to execute their project, the 
very Night atter he took the Habit, which was on Lady-day 
1507. one of the Fryers conveyed himſelf ſecretly into his 
Cell, and appeared to him as if he had been in atory , 
in a ſtra re, and he had a Box near his mouth, upon 
vhich as he blew, fire ſeemed to come out of his mouth. He 
had alſo ſome Dogs about him, that appeared as his Tor- 
mentors , in this poſture he came near the Fryer , while he 
vas a Bed, and took up a celebrated Story that they uſed to 
tell all their Fryers, to inthem a great dread at the 
laying aſide their habit, which was, that one of the Order, 
who was Superiour of their Houſe at Solotwrn,had gone to 
Parin but laying aſide his habit, was killed in his Lay-babir. 
The Fryer in the Vizar ſaid, he was that perſon, and was 
condemned to Purgatory for that Crime; but he added, that 
he might be reſcued out of it by his means, and heſeconded 
this with moſt horrible Cries, expreſſing the Miſeries which 
be ſuffered. The poor Frycr( Fetzer) was exceſſively fri 
ted, but the other adyanced,and required a Promiſe —— 
n to do 
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that which he ſhould deſire of him, in order tothede 
yering him outof his Torment. The frighted Fryer x 
miſed all that he asked of him; then the other ſaid, & 
knew he was a great Saint, — — , 
tifications would prevail, but they muſt be very ext 


832 
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dinary; The whole Monaſtery muſt for a week toget 
diſcipline themſelves with a Whip, and he mult lie 
ſtrate in the form of one on a Croſs, in one oftheir Ch 
pels, while Maſs was ſaid in the ſight of all that ſhouk 
come together to it; and he added, that if he did this, 
ſhould the effects of the love that the B. Virgin 
bear him , — * with many other extraordinary 
things; and ſaid, he would appear again accompanied 
with two other Spirits; and aſſured him, that all thathe 
did ſuffer for his deliverance , ſhould be moſt gloriouſ 
rewarded. — hs no ſooner come than the N 
gave an account ofthis Apparition to the reſt of the C 
vent, who ſeemed extreamly ſurpriſed at it ; they all pr 
ſed him to undergo the diſcipline that was enjoyned him c 
and every one we rage ye ö his — op e deluc 
* Fryer performed it all ex in one of the Chapel. 
their Church : This drew a vaſt number gf Spectators far 
— who all conſidered the poor Fryer as a Saint, ai he 
the mean while the four Fryers that managed the imps 
ſture, magnified the Miracle ofthe Apparition tothe ſk ſa 
in their Sermons. The Fryer's Confeſſor was upon th 
Secret , and by this means ' knew all the little paſſag bl 
of the poor Fryers life , even to his thoughts, which ielp 
ed them not a little in the Conduct ofthe matter. The A 
Confeſſor gave him an Hoſtie , with a piece of Wood, tha 
was, as he pretended, a true piece of the Croſs, and wil w 
theſe he was to fortify himſelf, if any other Apparitioa ti, 
ſhould come to him, ſince evil Spirits would be i 
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chained up by them. The Night after that, the former A hi 
parition was renewed, and the maſqued Fryer brougiſ g 
two others with him in ſuch Vizzards, that-the f v 
thought they were Devils indeed. The Fryer preſented ti 
Hoſtve to them, which gave them ſuch a check, ti 
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ly ſatisfied of the vertue of this preſervative. 
| The Fryer , that pretended he was ſuffering in Porga- 
* , ſaid ſo many things to him relating to the Secrets 
alle, and Thoughts, which hehad Com the Confeſ- 
br, that the poor Fryer was fully poſſeſſed with the opi- 
nion of the realliry of the Apparition. In two of theſe 
Apparitions ; that were both managed in the ſame man- 
ner, the Fryer in the Maſque talked much of the Domini- 
can Order, which he ſaid was exceſſively dear to the B. 
Virgin, who knew her ſelf to be conceived in Original 
fin, and that tbe Doctor: who taught the contrary were 
in Purgatory : That the Story of S. Bernards appearing 
with a ſpot on him, for having oppoſed himſelf to the 


nu feaſt ofthe Conception, was a Forgery : but that jt was 
ll true, that ſome hideous Flies had appeared on St. Bona- 


ventures Tomb, who taught the contrary. That the Þ. Vr- 
in abhorred the Cordeliers for making her equal to her 
; that Scotws was damned, whoſe Canonization the 
Cardeliers were then ſoliciting hard at Rome; and that the 
Town of Bern would be deitroyed for harbouring ſuch 
plagues within their walls. When the injoined diſcipline 
was fully performed , the Spirit appeared again , and 
faid , he was now delivered out of Purgatory , but before 
he could be admitted to Heaven, he muſt receive the Sa- 
crament, having died without it, and after that he would 
ſay Maſs for thoſe, who had by their great charities reſcued 
him out of his pains. The Fryer fancied the voice reſem- 
bled the Priors a little, but he was then ſo far from ſul. 
petting any thing, that he gave no Beat heed to this ſu- 
pition. Some dayes after this, tbe ſame Fryer appeared 
asa Nun all in Glory, and told the poor Frier, that ſhe 
was St. Barbary, tor whom he had a particular devo- 
tion; and added, that the B. Virgin was ſo much plea- 
ſed with his charity , that ſhe intended to come and viſit 
him: He immediately called the Convent together , and- 
gave the reſt ofthe Fryers an account of this Apparition , 
which was entertained by them all with great joy; and 
the Fryer languiſhed in _—_ of the accompliſhmene + 
of 
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of the promiſe, that St. Barbara had made him. 
After ſome dayes , the longed for deluſion appeared 


to him, clothed as the Virgen uſed to be on the great 


Feaſts, and indeed in the ſame Habits : there were 
about her ſome Angels, which he afterwards found 
were the little Statues of Angels, which they ſet on 
the Altars on the great Holy Dayes. There was allo 
a pulley faſtned in the room over his head, anda 
cord ticd to the Angels, that made them riſe up in 
the Air, and flic about the Virgin , which increas 
ſed the deluſion. The Virgin, aſter ſome endearments 
ro himſelf, extolling the merit of his charity and d> 
ſeipline, told him, that ſhe was conceived in Ori 
inal Sin, and that Pope Fulius the Second , that 
then reigned, was to put an end to the Diſpute, and 
was to'aboliſh the Feaſt of her Conception, which Sixis 
the fourth had inſtituted , and that the Fryer was tobe 
the Inſtrument of perſwading the Pope of the truth 
in that matter: She gave him three drops of her Som 
blood, which were three tears of blood that he had ſhed 
over Feruſalem , and this ſignified that ſhe was thre 
hours in Original Sin, after which ſhe was, by his 
Mercy, delivered out of that State: For it ſeems the 
Dominicans were reſolved ſo to compound the matter, 
that they ſhould gain the main point of her Conception 
in Sin; yet they would comply ſo far with the reve 
rence for the Virgin , with which the World wa 
poſſeſſed , that ſhe ſhould be believed to have re 
mained a very ſhort while in that State. She gave him 
alſo five drops of Blood in the form of a Croſs , which 
were Tears of Blood, that ſhe had ſhed while he 
Son was on the Croſs. And, to conyince him more 
fully , ſhe preſented an Hoſtie to him, that appeared 
as an ordinary Hoſtie, and of a ſudden it appearedto 
be of a deep red colour. The cheat of thoſe ſuppoſed vi 
ſits was often repeated tothe abuſed Fryer ; at laſt the *. 
ginrold him, that ſhe was to give him ſuch marks of her 
Sons Love to him, that the matter ſhould be paſt all doubt. 
She 
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She ſaid , that the ſive wounds of St. Lucia, and S. Catha- 
rine , were real wounds, and that ſhe would alſo imprint 
them on him ; ſo ſhe bid him reach his hand ; he had no 
great mind to receive a favour in which he wasto ſuffer ſo 
much: but ſhe forced his hand, and truck a nail throit, 
the hole was as big as a grain of peaſe, and he ſaw the 
Candle clearly thro it; this threw him out of a ſuppoſed 
tranſport into a real Agony; but ſhe ſeemed to touch 
his hand, and he thought he ſmelt an Oyntment, 
with which ſhe anointed it, tho his Confeſſcy perſwaded 
bim, that that was only an imagination, ſo the ſuppoſed 
yrꝑin leſt him for that time. 

The next night the Apparition returned , and brought 
ſome linnen Clothes, which had ſome real or — 
nary vertue to allay his Torment : and the pretended 
Vargin ſaid, they were ſome of the Linnings in which Chriſt 
was wrapped, and with that ſhe gave him a ſoporiferous 
draught , and while he was faſt aſleep , the other four 


wounds were, inprinted on his body, in ſuch a manner 
that he felt no pain. 


But in order to the doing ef this , the Friers betook 
themſelves to Charms, and the Subprier ſhewed the reſt 


a book full of them; but he ſaid , that before they could 
be effectual, they muſt renounce God, and he not 
only did this himſelf, but by a formal act put in _ 
ſigned with his Blood, he dedicated himſclt to the Deyl; 
it u true, he did not oblige the reſt to this, but only to 
renounce God. The compoſition of the Draught was a 
mixture of ſome Fountain-water and Chriſm, the Hain 
of the Eyebrows of a Child, ſome Quickſilver, ſome 

ains of Incenſe, ſomewhat of an Eaſter Wax-Can- 
le, ſome conſecrated Salt, and the Blood of an unbap- 
tifed Child. This Compoſition was a ſecret , which the 
Sulprior did not communicate to the other Friers, By 
this the poor Frier Fetzer was made almoſt quite 
inſenſible: when he was awake, and came out 
of this deep ſleep , he felt this wonderful im- 
preſſion on his body: and _ he was raviſhed out 
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of meaſure , and came to fancy himſelf to be acti 

parts of our Saviours Paſſion : he was expoſed to the peo 
ple on the great Altar, to the amaſement of the whole 
Town, and to the no ſmall mortification of the Franciſ- 
cans, The Dominicans gave him ſome other draughis tha 
threw him into — cancy and when he came out of 
thoſe, a voice was heard, which came thro that hol 
which yetremains , and runs from one of the Cells along 
a great part of the wall of the Church: for a Frier ſpoke 
thro a pipe, and at the End of the hole there was an [maze 
of the Virgins, with a little Jeſus in herarms, between 
whom and his mother the voice ſeemed to come; the 
Image alſo ſeemed to ſhed Tears, and a Painter had drawn 
thoſe on her Faceſolively , thatthe people where deceived 
by it. The little Jeſus askt , why ſhe wept? and ſhe 
faid , it was becauſe his honour was given to her, ſince i 
was ſaid, that ſhe was born — in Concluſion, 
the Fryers did ſo over act this matter, that at laſt even fte 
poor deluded Fryer himſelf came to diſcover it, and refob 
ved to quit the order. 

It was in vain to delude him with more Apparitions ; 
for he well nigh kill'd a Fryer that came to him perſonating 
the Virgin in another ſhape with a Crown on her head: he 
alſo over- heard the Fryers once talking amongſt them 
ſelves, ofthe Contrivance and Succeſs of the impoſture, ſo 
plainly , that he diſcovered the whole Matter, and upon 
that, as may be eaſily imagined, he was filled with al 
the horror with which ſuch a Diſcovery could inſpin 
him. 

The Fryers fearing that an impoſture, which was car 
ried on hitherto with ſo much ſucceſs, ſhould be 2 
ſpoiled, and be turned againſt them, thought the ſureſ 
way was to own the whole Matter to him, and to engage 
him to carry on the Cheat. They told him in what eſteen 
he would be, if he continued to ſupport the reputation that 
he had acquired, that he would become the chief perſon 
ofthe Order; and in the end they perſuaded him to go an 

with the Impoſture: but at laſt, they fearing _ 
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ſhould di fcover all, reſolved to poyſon him; of which he 
was ſo apprehenſive, that once a Loaf being brought him 
that was prepared with ſome ſpices, he kept it for ſome 
time, and it growing green, he threw it to ſome young 
Wolves Whelps that were in the Monaſtery, who died 
immediately. His conſtitution was alſo ſo vigorous, 
thattho they gave him Poyſon five ſeveral times, he was 
not deſtroyed by it; they alſo preſt him earneſtly to re- 
nounce God, which they judged neceſlary , that ſo their 
Charms might have their effect on him; but he would ne 
ver conſent to that: at laſt they forced him to take a poy- 
ſoned Hoſtie, which yet he vomited up ſoon after he had 
ſwallowed it down; that failing, they uſcd him ſo cruel. 
ly , whipping him with aniron Chain , and girding him 
about ſo ſtrait with it, that ꝛ0 avoid further Torment he 
ſwore to them, in a moſt imprecating (tile, that he would 
never diſcover the ſecret, but would ſtill carryit on; and 
ſo he deluded them till he found an opportunity of getting 
out of the Co. vent, and of throwing himſelf imo the hands 
of the Magiſtrates, to whom he diſcovered all. 

The four Fryers were ſeiſed on, and put in priſon, aud 
an account of the whole Matter was ſent, firſt to the 
Biſhop of Lauſanne , and then to Rome; ant} it may be 
eaſily imagined , that the Franciſcans took all poſſible care 
to have it well examined; the Biſhop of Lauſame, and of 
Zyon, withthe Provincial of the Domi-.i-ans, were. ap* 
pointed to form the Proceſs. The four Fryer: firſt excep- 
ted to Fetzers credit; but that was rejected: then being 
threatned with the Serre they put in a long plea a - 

ainſt that; but tho the Provincial would not conſent to 
ther, yet they were put to the queſtion ; ſome endured it 
long; but at laſt, they all confeſſed the whole progreſs of 
the Impoſture. The Provincial appeared concerned; for 
tho Ferzer had opened the whole Matter to him, yet he 
would give no credit to him; onthe contrary, he Char- 
ged him to be obedient to them, and one of the Friers ſaid 
plainly , that he was in the whole ſecret, and ſo he with- 
drew ; but he died ſome — at Conſtance, having 
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poyſon'd himſelf, as was believed. The Matter lay 
aſleep ſome time, but a year after that, a Spaniſh$ 
ſhop came, authoriſed with full power from Rome; 
and the whole Cheat being fully proved, the fou 
Friers were ſolemnly degraded om their Prieſthood, 
and Eight dayes after, it being the laſt of 
1509. they were Burntina Medow , on the other 

of the River, over againſt the great Church; The 
place of their Execution was ſhewed me, as well as the 
Hole in the Wall, thro which the Vice was Conveyel 
to the Image. It was certainly one of the blackeſt, 
and yet the beſt Carried on Cheat, that has been evt 
known ; and no doubt had the poor Fryer died , be. 
fore the diſcovery, it had paſſed down topoſterity , as one 
of thegreateſt Miracles that ever was; and it gives a ſhrewd 
ſuſpition, that many of the other Miracles, of that 
Church, were ofthe ſame nature, but more ſucceſsfully 
finiſhed. 

I ſhall not entertain you any further with the Stan 
of Bern, but ſhall only add onegeneral remark : which 
was too viſible not to be obſerved every where, and of 
too great importance not to deſerve a particular re 
flection: it belongs in general to all the Cantons, 
but 1 give it here, becauſe I had more occaſion 
to make it in Bern, having ſeen ĩt more, and ſtayed los- 
ger in it, than in the other Cantons. 

h e Switzerlard lies between France and Italy, that art 
both of them Countries incomparably more Rich, and 
better turniſhed with all the Pleaſures and Conveniences i 
Life than it is; and yet Italy is almoſt quite dif. peopled, 
and the people in it are reduced to a miſery, that can ſcarce 
be imagined by thoſe who have not ſeen it; and Frana 
is in a great meaſure diſpeopled, and the inhabitans an 
reduced toa poverty that appears in all the marks in which 
it can ſhew it ſelf, both in their houſes, furniture, cloths 
and looks. 

On the Contrary , Switzerland is extream full of 
people, and in ſeveral places in the Villages , as well 

as 
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as in their towns , one ſees all the marks he can look for 
of Plenty and Wealth, their Houſes and windows are in 
good caſe , the High Wayes are well maintained, all peo- 
ple are well Clothed: and every one lives at his caſe. 
This Obſervation ſurpriſed me yet more in the Countrey 
of the Griſorzs , who have almoſt no ſoil at all, bei 
ſituated in Valleys, that are almoſt all waſhed away with 
the Torrents, that fall down from the Hills, and {well 
their brooks ſometimes ſo violently, and ſo ſud- 
denly, that in many places the whole ſoil is waſhed a- 
way, and yet thoſe Valleys are well peopled, and every 
one lives happy and at eaſe, under a gentle Government, 
whilſt other rich and plentiful Countries are reduced to 
ſuch Miſery , that as many of the inhabitants are for- 
ced to change their ſeats , ſo thoſe who ſtay behind, 
can ſcarce live and pay thoſe grievous Impoſitions that 
are laid upon them; the rude people generally rcaſon very 
ſimply when they enter into Speculations of Government, 
but they feel true, tho they argue falſe; ſo an calyGo. 
yernment ,. tho joy ned to anillſvil, and accompanied 
with great inconveniences, draws, or atleaſt keeps peo- 
ple in it; whereas a ſevere Government, tho in generall 
ideas it may appear realonable, drives its ſubjects even out 
of the beſt and moſt deſirable ſeats. 

In my way from Fern to this place I paſſed by So- 
loturn, and I came thro Fri:owg in my way from 
Lauſanne to Bern ; thele are two of the Chief of the 
Popiſh Cantons, after Lucerne, and one ſees in them 
a heat, and bigotry beyond w hat appears either in France 
or Italy: long before they come within the Church 
doors they kneel down in the Streets when Maſs is a 
ſaying in it. The Images are alſo extreamgrofs. In the 
Chict Church of Solotwrn there is an Image of God the 
Father, as an old man with a great black | beard, 
having our Saviour on his knees, and a Pigeon over 
his head. Here alſo begins a devotion at the Ave-Mary- 
bel, which is ſcarce knownin Fra ce, but is practiſed all 
[aly over: At noon and at Sun ſet the Bell rings, and all ſay 
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the Ave-Mary , and a ſhort prayer to the Virgin ; | 
whereas in_/taly they content themſelves with puttir 
off their Hats, in Switzerland they do for the moſt pan 
kneel don in the Streets; which I ſaw no where pradti. 
ſed in Italy except at Venice , and there it is not commonly 
done. Bur notwithſtanding this extream bigotry, 
all the Switzers ſee their common intereſt ſo well, that 
they live in a very yu underſtanding one with ano 
ther. This is indeed chiefly owing to the Canton of Ly 
cern, Where there is a ſpirit in the Government very 
different from what is in moſt of the other Popiſh Can 
ton : the reſidence of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador , and of 
the Nuntio, in that Town, contributes alſo mud 
to the preſerving it in ſo good a temper , it being their in 
tereſt to unite Switzerland, and by this means the heat 
and indiſcretion of the reſt is often moderated. The 
Feſuits begin to grow as powerful in Switzerland a 
they are elſew here: they have a noble Colledge and Cha 
pel ſituated in the beſt place of Friburg. It is not lor 
ſince they were received at Solotwrn , where there 
was a revenue of 1000 Livres a year, ſet off for the 
maintenance of ten of them, with this proviſion, that 
they ſhould never exceed that number; but where they 
ate once ſettled, they find means to break through all Limi- 
tations; and they are now become ſo rich there, thatt 
are raiſing a Church and Colledge, which will coſt before 
it is finiſhed above 400000. Livres, to which the French 
King gives 10000 Livres for the frontis-piece: For this 
being the Canton in which his Ambaſſader reſides , he 
thought it ſuteable to his glory, to have a monument of 
his bounty raiſeq q an order, that will never be wanting 
to flatter their actors, as long as they find their ac- 
count in ĩt. 

In the ſame Canton there is an Albeꝝthat has 100000 
Livres of revenue; there is alſo rich Houſe gf 
Nuns , that wear the Capuchins Fabit , that as I wa 
told had 60000 Livres of revenudz and but 60 Nun 
init, who having thus 1000 Lirrgſapicce, * 
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all poſſible plenty in a Countrey where a very little 
mony goes a great way: But that which ſurpriſes one 
moſt at Soloture , is, the great Fortification that they 
are building of a Wall about the Town, the nobleſt and 
ſolideſt that is any where to be ſeen ; the Stone with 
which it is faced , is a ſort of courſe Marble, but 
of that bigneſs, that many Stones are 10 foot long. 
and two foot of breath and thickneſs : But tho this 
will be a work of vaſt Expence and great Beauty, yetit 
would ſignifie little againſt a great Army that would 
attack it vigorouſly. The Wall is finiſhed on the ſide 
of the River on which the Town ſtands, the Dich is 
very broad, and the Counterſcarp and Glaſier are alſo 
finiſhed , and they are working at a Fort on the other 
fide of the River, which they iutend to fortify in the 
fame manner. This has coſt them near two millions 
of Lives ; and this vaſt expence has made them often 
repent the undertaking ; — it ĩs certain, that a fortifi- 
cation that is ahle to reſiſt the rage of their Peaſants in 
the caſe of a Rebellion, is all that is needful. This 
Canton has two Advoyers , as Bern; the little Council 
conſiſts of 36, they have 1 2 Bailiage belonging to them, 
which are very profitable to thoſe that can carry them , 
have one Burſar, and but one Banneret. All the 
Canons have their Bailiages ; but if there are diſorders 
at Bern in the choice of their Bazliſs, there are far 
=_ among the Popiſh Cantons, where all things are 
old, as a forreign Miniſter that reſides there told me, 
who tho he knew what my Religion was, did not 
ſtick to own franckly to me, that the Carholick Can- 
tons were not near ſo well governed as the Proteſtant- 
Cantons. Juſtice is generally ſold among them , and 
in their Treaties with forreign Princes, they have ſome- 
taken mony both from the F. en h and Spaniſh Am- 
adors , and have ſigned contradictory Articles at the 
ſame time. 2 
Baden has nothing in it that is remarkable , except 0 
ks conyenicnt ſituation, _ makrs it the feat = 
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The general Dyet of the Cantons, tho it is not one of them 

but is a Bailiage that belongs in common to ei, h of the 

ancient Canton. At laſt I came to this place, which ask 

is the firſt and moſt honourable of all the Cantons, ſo with 

relation to us, it has a precedence of a higher nature, it 
cing the firſt that received the Reformation. 

ä is Canton is much leſs than Bern, yet the public 
is much richer : they reckon that they can bring $0000, 
Men together upon 24. hours warning, their ſubjech 
live happy: for the Bailifs here have regulated appoint 
ments, and have only the hundred Penny of the fines, ſo 
that they are not tempted as thoſe of Bern are, to whon 
the Fine belongs entirely, to ſtrain matters againk 
their Subjects? and whereas at Bern the conſtan 
intrigue of the whole Town is concerning their Ba 
liages ; here on the contrary, it is a ſervice to hid 
the Citizens are bound to ſubmit according to their Cor 
ſtitution, but to which they do not aſpire. The Govers 
ment is almoſt the ſame as at Bern, and the Magiſtrat 
that is called the Advoyer at Bern, is here called the 
Bourgomaſter. The revenue of the State is here jul- 
ly accounted for, ſo that thepublick Purſe is much t- 
cher than at Bern; the Arſenal is much better furniſhed, 
and the Fortifications are more regular. There is a grex 
trade ſtirring here; and as their Lake, that is-24. mila 
long „and about two or three Broad, ſupplics them 
well with proviſions , fo their River carries their Ma 
nufacture to the Rhine , from whence it is conveyed u 
they pleaſe. One of their Chief Manufacturies is Crape, 
which is in all reſpects the beſt 1 eyer ſaw. I will act 
deſcribe the fituation of the Town , but ſhall content 
my (elf to tell you, that it is extream pleaſant , the 
Countrey about it is Moum anous, and the Winters are hard; 
for the Late freezes quite over, only in ſome places the la 
never lies, which is believed a mark that ſome 8 
riſe there, which cauſe that heat; fo alſo in the L 
of Geneva, tho it is never quite frozen, yet great flaka 
of Ice lie in ſeyeral parts ; but theſe are never ſeen in ſome 
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parts of the Late, which is ſuppoſed to flow from the 
ſame cauſe. 

Butto return to Zurich; one ſees here the true ancient 
Simplicity of the Switzers, not corrupted which Luxu- 
ry or Vanity; their Women not only do not converſe fa- 
miliarly with men, except thoſe of their near kindred, but 
even on the Streets do not make any returns to the 
Civility of Strangers; for it is only Strangers that put 
off their Hats to Women; but they make no Courtiſies: 
and here, as in all Switzerland, Women are not ſaluted, 
but the civility is expreſſed by taking them by the Hand. 
There is one thing ſingular in the conſtitution of Zu- 
rich, that. is, their lirtle Council conſiſts of 50 perfons, 
but there ſir initonly 25. at a time, and ſo the rmobatves 
ofthis Council, as each of them has his proper Bourgoma- 
fer, have alſo the Government in their Hands by turns, 
and they ſhift every ſix months, at Mud. ſummer and at 
Chrift-Maſs. The whole Canton is divided into nine 

cat Bailiages , and 21 .Caſtellaneries ; in the former 
the Bailif reſides Conſtantly ; but the Caſtellan, who is 
alſo one of the great Council, has ſo little to do, that he 
livesat Zurich, and goes only at ſome ſet times af the year 
to do juſtice. | 
The vertue of this Canton has appeared ſignally in 
their adhering firmly to the antient Capitulations wih 
the French; and not ſlackening in any Article, which has 
been done by all the other Cantons , where mony has 
a Soveraign influence : but here it has never pre- 
vailed. They have convertcMhe ancient Revenues of the 
Church more generally to pious Uſes , than has been 
done any where elſe, that I know of. They have many 
Hoſpitals well entertained ; in one, as l was told, 
there was 650 poor kept: but as they ſupport: the real 
Charities, which belong to ſuch endowmeuts , ſo they 
deſpiſe that vain Magnificence of Buildings, whichis too 
generally affected elſewhere; for theirs are very plain; 
and one of the Government there ſaid to me very ſen- 
libly,, That they thinght it enough to maintain 
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their Poor as Par; and did not judge it proper to lodge them 
as Princes. | 

The Dean and Chapter are likewiſe till continued as 4 
corporation, and enjoy the revenues which they had be. 
fore the Reformation; but if they ſubſiſt plentifully , they 
labour hard ; for they have generally two or three Ser- 
mons a day, and at leaſt one: the firſt begins at fivet 
clock in the morning. At Geneva, and all Switſerland 
over, there are daily Sermons, which were ſubſtituted 
upon the Reformation from the Maſs. But the Sermons are 
— too long, and the Preachers have departed 

rom the firſt deſign of theſe Sermons , which were inte» 
ded to be an cxplication of a whole Chapter, and an 
exhortationupon it; andifthis were ſo contrived, tha 
it were in all not above a quarter of an hour long, as 
would be heard by the People with leſs Wearineſs and 
more profit , ſoit would be a vaſt Advantage to the Pres 
chers; For as it would oblige them to ſtudy the Scriptures 
much, ſo having once made themſelves Maſters of the 
ractical parts of the Scripture, ſuch ſhort and ſimple 
ifcourſes would coſt them lefs pains, than thoſe more 
laboured Sermons do , which conſume the greateſt pan 
of their time , and too often to very little purpoſe. 

A the Archives of the Dean and Chapter, there i 
avaſt Collection of Letters, written either to Bullinger, 
or by him; they are bound up, and make a great many 
Velums in Folio, and out of theſe no doubt but one might 
diſcover a great many paxticulars relating to the Hiſtory 
the Re formation: For as Billinger lived long, ſo he wa 
much eſteemed. He procured a very kind reception to be 

ven to ſome bf our Engliſh Exiles in Queen Marie 
eign, in particular to Sands, afterwards Ar h. Bib 
Teri to Horn, afterwards Biſhop of Win. heſtey ; and to 
ewel , Biſhop of Saltsbury. He gave them lodgings in the 
Cloſe, and uſed them with all poſſible kindneſs ; and as 
they preſented ſome Silver - Cups tothe Colledge, with an 
Jaſcription, acknowledging the kind Reception they had 
found there, which l ſaw , fo they continued to keep 4 
com- 
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conſtant Correſpondence with Bullinger, after the ha 
re-eſtabliſkment of the Reformation under © een 2008. 
beth: Of which l read almoſt a whole Volum while I was 
there: Moſt of them — general news, but 
ſome were more important, relate to the Diſputes 
then on foot, concerning the Habirs of the Clergy , which 
ve the firſt beginnings to our unhappy Diviſions : and 
by the Let ters, of which I read the Originals, it appears, 
that the B/ hops preſerved the ancient Habits —— in 
compliance with the Queens inclinations, than out of a- 
ny likingthey had to them; ſo far they were from liking 
them , Fear they plainly expreſt their diſlike of them. Fe- 
wel, in a Letter bearing date the 8. of February 1 566. 
wiſhes , that the Veſtments , together with all the other 
Remnants of Pepery, might be thrown both ont of their 
Churches, and out of the minds 4 the People ; and laments 
the Queens fixedneſs to them, ſo that ſhe would ſuffer no 
change to be made. And, no ym er the ſame year, 
Sands writes to the ſame purpoſe. Contenditur de veſtibus 
Papiſticis atendis vel non utendis, dabit Deus bis quoque 
finem. Diſputes are now on foot concerning the Popiſh Veſt- 
ments, whether t ſhould be w/ed or not ; but God will 
put an end to thoſe things. Horn, Biſhop of Wincheſter , 
went further; For in a Lerter, dated the 16th of Fuly, 1 56 5; 
He writes of the A# concerning the Habits , with great 
regret , and expreſſes ſome hopesthat it might be repealed 
next Seſſion of Parliament, if the Popich Party did not 
hinder it; and he ſeems to ſtand in doubt, whether he 
ſhould conform himſelf to it or not; upon which he de- 
ſires Bullingers Advice. And in many Letters writ on 
that ſubject᷑, it is aſſerted, that both Cranmer and Ridley 
intended to procure an Ad for aboliſhing the Habits , 
and that they only defended their Lawf»ineſs , but not 
their Fieneſs ; and therefore they blamed private Perſons 
that refuſed to obey the Laws.  Grindal in a Letter dated 
the zyth of Auguſt, 1566. writes, That all the Biſhops , 
who had been beyond Sea, had at their return dealt wich 
the Qvcen to let the mattet of the Habits fall: but ſhe on 
0 
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ſo prepoſſeſſed, that tho they had all endeavoured to di. 
vert her from proſecuting that matter, ſhe continued till 
inflexible. This had made them reſolve to ſubmit tothe 
Laws , and to wait for a fit opportunity to rever/e them. 
He laments the ill effects of the oppoſition that ſome had 
made to them, which had extreamly irritated the Queen 
Spirit, ſo that She was now much more heated in thole 
matters than formerly; he alſo thanks Bollinger for the 
Letter that he had writ, juſtitying the — of the 
Habits , which he ſays had done great ſcrvice. Cox, 
Biſhop of Ely, in one of his Letters » laments the aver. 
ſion that they found in the Parliament to all the Propyþ 
tion: that were made for the Reformation of Abuſes. Fe 
wel, in a Letter dated the 22th of May 1 559. writes, 
That the een tefuſed to be called Head of the Church, 
and adds, That that Title could not be juſtly given to 
any mortal, it being due only to Chriſt ; and that ſuch 
Titles had been ſo much abuſed by Antichriſt , that they 
ought not to be any longer continued. On all theſe Paſs 
ges I will make no reflections here: For 1 ſet them down 
only to ſhew what was the ſenſe of our Chief Church. me 
at that time concerning thoſe matters, which have ſince 
engaged us into ſuch warm and angry Diſputes ; and 
this may be no inconſiderable inſtruction to one, that 
intends to wtite the Hiſtory of that time. The laſt partic» 
lar, with which I intend to end this Lerter, might ſeem 
a little too learned, if 1 were writing to a leſs knowing 


Man than your ſelf. 


= have taken ſome pains, in my travels to examin all 
the Antient Man»ſcripts of the New Teſtament , concet- 
ning that doubted paſlage of St. Fohns Epiſtle , There 
are three that bear m__ in Heaven ; the Father , the 
Word, and the Spirit; and theſe three are one. Bollinger doub- 
ted much of it, becauſe he found it not in an antient L- 
tin Manuſcript at Zurich, which ſeems tobe about 800, 


years old: For it is written in that hand that began to be 


uſed in Charles the Great*s time. I turned the Manuſcript, 
and found the paſſage was not there; but this was 2 
| tainly 
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tainly the errour or omiſſion of the Coppicr : For before 
the General Epiſtles in that Manuſcript, the Preface of 
St. Ferome is to be found, in which he ſayes, that he 
vas the more exact in that Tranſlation , that ſo he might 
diſcover the fraud of the Arrians, who had ſtruck out 
that paſſage concerning the Trinity. This Preface is prin- 
ted in Lira Bible: but how it came to be left out by 
Ere/mus in his Edition of that Father's works, it that of 
which I can give no account: For as on the one hand, 
Eraſmus's ſincerity ought not to be too raſhly cenſured 
ſo on the other hand, that Preface being in all the Mana- 
ſeripts Antient or Modern of thoſe Bibles that have the 
other Prefaces in them, that I ever yet ſaw, it is not eaſy 
to imagin what made Eraſmus not to publiſh it; and it 
is in the Manuſcript Bibles at Baſil, where he printed his 
Edition of S. Ferome Works. In the old Manuſcript Bible 
of Geneva, that ſeems to be above 700. years old, both 
the Preface and the Paſſage are extant, but with this 
difference from the common Editions, that the common 


Editions fet the Verſe concerning the Father , the Word , 

and the Spirit, before that of the Water , the Blood, and 

the Spirit; which comes after it in this Copy: And that 

I may in this place end all the Readings I found of this 
C 


paſſage in my Travels, there is a Manuſcript in St. Mark's 
Library in Venice in three Languages, Greek , Latin, 
and Arabich, that ſeems not above 400. years old, in 
which this paſſage is not in the Greek, but it is in the Latin 
ſet after the other three, with a ficut to joyn it to what 
before. And in a Manuſcript Latin Bible in the 
ibrary of St. Lawrence at Florence, both St. Foromes 
Preface and this Paſſage arc extant ; but this Puſſage 
comes after the other, and is pinned to it witha feew?, 
as is that of Venice: yet ſicut is not in the Geneve 
Manuſcript. There are, two Greek Manuſcripts of 
the Fyiſtles at Bail, that ſeem to be about 300. 
ears old, in neither of which this paſſage is to be 
ound: they have alſo an Ancient Latin Bible, which is 
about 800. years old, in which tho Sr. Ferom's Prologue 
18 
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is inſerted, yet this Paſſage is wanting. At Stras 

1 aw four very Ancient Manuſcripts of the New Teſa 
ment in Latin: three of theſe ſeemed to be about the time 
of Charles the Great, but the fourth ſeemed to be mud 
antienter, and may belong to the ſeventh Century: int 
neither the Prologue nor the Place is extant : but it is adde 
at the foot ofthe page with another hand. In two of the 
other, the Prologue is extant, but the Place is not: onh 
in one of them it is added on the Margin. In the fourth 
as the Prologue is extant fo is the Place likewiſe, butt 
comes after the verſe of the other three, and is joy ned tot 
thus, Sicut tres ſunt in clo. 

It ſcem'd ſtrange to m̃e, and it is almoſt incredible , tha 
in the Vatican Library there are no Antient Latin Bible, 
where above all other places they ought to be Jookt for: 
but I ſaw none above 400. years old. Theroi: indeed the 
famous Greek: Manuſcript of great value, which the Cha. 
noine Shelſtrat , that was Library keeper, aſſerted to be 
1400. years old, and proved it by the great ſimilitude of 


the Characters with thoſe that are _ S. Hippolites Sta 
is 


tue, which is ſo evident, that if his Statue was made 
about his time, the antiquity of this Manuſcript is not to 
be diſputed. If the Characters are not ſo fair, and have 
not all the marks of Antiquity that appearts in the Kings 
Manuſcript at S. Fames's, yet this has been much better 

reſerved, andis much more entire. The Paſſage that 

as led me into this digreſſion, is not to be found inthe 
Vatican — no more than it is in the Kings Man 
ſcript. And with this I will finiſh my account of Zurich 
The public Library is very noble: The Hall in which it is 
placed, is large and well contrived ; there is a very hand- 
ſome Cabinet of Medal, and fo 1 will break off; but 
when I have gone ſo much farther that I have gathered 
Materials for another Letter of this Volum , you may look 
for a ſecon l entertaiment, ſuch as it is from. | 


Your » 09+ 
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Itold you, that in Bern the Balliages are given by a ſort Burn 
ofa Ballot, which is fo managed, that no mans Voteis 
known : but Imuſt now add, that ſince I was firſt there, 
they have made a conſiderable regulation in the way of 
Voting , when Offices are to be given, which approaches 
Mus nearer the Venetian method, and which expoſes the 
competitors more to chance , and by confequence may put 
an end to the Intrigues, that are ſo much in uſe for obtain- 
ing thoſe Imployments. There is a number of Balls put into 
a Box , equal to the number ofthoſe that have right to vore, 
and that are preſent; of theſe the third part is guile, 
and two parts are only ſevered, ſo every one takes 
out a ball ; but none can vote exceptthoſe who have the 
guilt balls, ſo that hereafter a man may have more than 
twothirds ſure, and yet be caſt in a competition. 

There is one thing for which the Switzers , in parti- 
cular thoſe of Bern, cannot be enough commended , 
they have ever ſince the Perſe-wtion began firſt in France, 
opened a Sanctuary to ſuch as have retired thither , in 
ſo generous and ſo Chrifian a manner, that it 
deſerves all the honourable Remembrances that can be 
made of it: ſuch Miniſters and others, that were at firſt 
condemned in France, for the affair of the Cevennes , 
have not only found a kind Reception here, but all ihe 
Support that could be expected, and indeed much 
more than could have been in reaſon expected. For they 
have aſſigned the French Miniſters a — of five Crowns 
a month, it they were unmarried, and have increa- 
ſedittoſuch as had Wife and Children , ſo that ſome had 
above ten Crowns a month penſion. They diſperſed them 
over all the Pazs de Vaud: but the greateſt number ſtaid 
at Lauſame and Vevay. In order totheſupporting of this 
charge, the Charities of Zuri h, and the other neigh- 
bouring Proteſtant States , were brought hither. Not 
only the Proteſtant Cantons, but the Griſons , and ſome 
{mall Srates , that are under the protection of the Can- 

tan, 
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tons, ſuch as Newfchaſtel , S. Gall, and ſome others, h 
ſent in their Charities to Bers , who diſpence them 

reat diſcretion , and bear what further charge this 
iefbrings upon them; and in this laſt total and depler 
ble diſperſion of thoſe Churches, the whole Country 
been animated with ſuch a Spirit of Charity and 
paſſion, that every Mans houſe and purſc has been 
ned to the Reſwgies , that have paſſed thither in (i 
numbers, that ſometimes there have been above 2000, iy 
Lauſanne alone, and of theſe there were at one tine 
near 200. Miniſters , and they all met with a Kinde 
and Free-heartedneſs , that lookt more like ſome what 
the primitive Age revived, than the Degeneracy of the 4 
in which welive. 

I ſhall Conclude this Poſtſcrips , which is altea 
ſwelled to the bigneſs of a Letter , with a ſad Inſtance d 
the Anger and heat that riſes among Div:nes concerning 
Matters of very ſmall conſequence. 


The midle way that Amirald, Daiile , and for to 
others in France took in the matters that were diſputedu he | 
Holland, concerning the Divine Decrees, and the po 
extent ofthe Death of Chriſt, as it came to be generaly Doc 
followed in France, ſo it had ſome Aſſertors both ino dhe 
neva and SwitZerland , who denied the [mpmtationdY itt 
Adam ſin , and aſſerted the Vniverſality of Chriſt's death, tole 
together with a ſufficient Grace given ta all men, alerting eith 
with this a particular and free Decree of Election, wi fel 
an efficacious Grace for thoſe included in it: theſe cam *z,, 
to be called Univerſaliſts, and began to grow very co but 
ſiderable in Geneva: two of the Profeſſors of Diving it in 
there being known to fayour rhoſe Opinions, Upon this, M m 

thoſe who adhered ſtrictly to the oppoſit Doctrine, war} v 
inflamed, and the Contention grew to that height , that} ſo 
almoſt the whole Tewn came to be concerned, and al (;;, 
were divided into parties. If upon this, the Magi/trattY me 
had enjoyned ſilence to both parties, they had certainly ſor 
acted wiſely: for theſe are ſpeculations ſo little certain, ſci 
and ſo little eſſential to Religion, that a Diverſity of Op- are 


niom 
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mons not to be made the occaſion of Heat or 
Faction. But tho theparty of the Univerſaliſts was con- 
ſiderable in Geneva, it Was very ſmall in Switzerland, 
theretore ſome Divines there, that adhered to the old re- 
ceived Doctrine, drew up ſome Articles, in which all 
theſe Doctrines were not only condemned, together 

with ſome Speculations , that were aſſerted concer- 
ning Adams Immortality , and other qualities belon- 
* ging to the ſtate of Innocency ; but becauſe Capel 
| ſome other Criticks had not only aſſerted the 
novelty of the points, but had taken the liberty to 
corre the reading of the Hebrew, ſuppoſing that 
ſome errors had been committed by the Copprers of 
the Bible, both in the Vowels and Conſonants , in 
oppoſition to this, they coudemned all corrections 
of the Hebrew Bible, and aſſerted the Antiquity of 
the Points, or at leaſt of the power and reading ac- 
cordingtothem ; by which, tho they did not engage all 
to be of Buxtorj's opinion, as to the Antiquity of 
the points, yet they ſhut the door againſt all Cor- 


de reions of the preſent Ponctuation: If this conſent of 
ral Y Dodrine (for ſo they termed it) had been made only 
— the Standard, againſt which no man might have taught, 
I without incurring cenſures, tbe ſeverity had been more 
4" Y tolerable: but they obliged all ſuch as ſhould be admitted 
= either to the Minftry . or to a Profeſſors Chair, to ſign 


ſe ſentio, ſo i think; and this being ſo ſetled at Bern and 


a Zurich, it was alſo carried by their authority at Geneva: 
N but for thoſe in office, the Moderator aud C eri ſigned 
ia all their names: and thus they were not contended to 


make only a Regulation in thoſe Matters, but they 
would needs, according to a maxim that hath been 
ſo often fatal to the Church, enter into peoples Con- 
ſciences, and either ſhut out Young Men from Imploy- 
ments, or impoſe a Teſt upon them, which perha; s 
ſome have ſigned not without Struglings in their Con- 
ſcience, Yet ſome that ſet on this Teſt or Conſent, 
are men of ſuch extraordinary Worth, that I am 1 
ent 
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dent they have acted in this matter out of a ſincere ac 
for that which they believe to be the Truth: only 1 
they had larger and freer Souls. = 

The only cnnfiderable Tax under which the Swit 
lie, is, that when Eſtates are ſold , the fifth part of 
price belongs to the Publick , and all the Abatement t 
the Bailifcan make, is to bring it to a ſi æth part; this ih 
call the Lod, which is derived from Alodwm : only the 
are ſome Lands that are Frank alod , whi.h lie no! und 
this Tax: but this falling only on the Sellers of Eſtates,1 
was thought a juſt Puniſhment, anda wiſe Reſtraint 
ill Husbands of their Eſtates. 

I was the more confirmed in the account I have gin 
you of the derivation of Advoyer, when I found thaty 
ſome ſmall Towns in the Canton of Bern, the chief 
true is (till ſo called: as in Payerne, ſo that I make 
doubt, but as the Antient Magiſtrates in the time oftly 
Romans , that were to give an account of the Town, 
were called . Advocates, and afterwards the Fudge 
Civil Matters, that was named by the Biſhops , was a 
led at firſt Advocat, and afterwards Vidam or VicedowÞ ** 
nu; ſo this was the Title thas was ſtill continued in Ber, 


while they were under the Auſtrian and Germas yoke, 2" 
and was preſeryed by them when they threw it off. — 

I have perhaps toucht tod ſlightly the laſt Differena be | 
that was in Switzerland, which related to the Cantos ( ar 


Glaris. In the Canton of ApenJell, as the two Religion 
are tolerated , ſo they are ſeparated in different quarten; 
thoſe of one Religion have the one half of the Canten, ai 
thoſe of the other Religion have the other half, ſo they li 
apart: but in Glaris they are mixt: and now the numbe 
of the Papiſts is become very low ; one aſſured me, then 
were not above 200. Families of that Religion, and tholt 
are alſo ſo poor, that their neceſſities diſpoſe ſome d 
them every day to change their Religion. The other I 
piſh Cantons, ſeeing the danger of loſing their intereſt e 
tirely in that Canton, and being ſer on by the intrigues oſi 


Court, that has underſtood well the policy of imbroili | 
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| other States, made great ufe of ſome complaints that 

ere brought by the Papiſts of Glaris , az if the prevaili 

of the other Religion expoſed them to much injuſtice a 
ppreſſion ; and upon that they propoſed , that the Can. 
n ſhould be equally divided into two halves, as Appen- 
was: this was extreamly unjuſt , ſince the Papiſts were 
ot the tenth, or perhaps the twenticth part of the Can. 
on. It is true, it wasſo ſituated inthe midſt of the Popiſh 
tons, that the Proteſtant Cantons could not eaſily 
ome to their aſſiſtance: but thoſe of Glaris reſolved to 
dye rather than ſuffer this injuſtice, and the Proreſtnnt 
-  Cantons reſolved to engage in a war with the Poprſh Can- 
' tons , if they impoſed this matter on their Brethren of Gla- 
*: atlaſt this temper was found, that in all ſuits of law 
between thoſe of different Religions , two thirds of the 
N Fudge ſhould be alwayes of the Religion of the defendant; 
ut while this Conteſt was on foot, thoſe, who as is be- 
lieved , fomented it, if they did not ſet it on, knew how 
to make their Advantage of the Conjuncture; for then 
was the Fortiſi cation of Hunningen at the Ports of Baſil 
much advanced, of the importance of which, they are 
now very apprehenſive when it is too late. There are ſix 

Noble Families in Bern, that have ſtill this priviledge, that 

when — of them is choſen to be ofthe Council, they take 
place before all the Ancient Councellors, whereas all the 
reſt take place ? ccording to the Order in which they were 


a choſen to be of the Council. 
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Millan, the firſt of October, 1685. 


| F E R a ſhort ſtay at Zurich, we went de 
6 the Late, where we paſt under the — 
N pperſwood, which is a very noble Wo 


R 
ſuch a Countrey ; the Lake is there about hal 
a mile broad, the Bridge is about twelve foot broad, 
hath no Rails on either fide, ſo that if the wind blonf 
hard, which is no extraordinary thing there, a man uU 
reat danger of being blown into the Lakes : and this ſam I me 
eſect I found in almoſt all the Bridges of Lombarh, I Eye 
which ſeemed very ſtrange ; for ſince that Defence iff the 
made upon ſo ſmall an Expence, it was amazing to ſa Fl 
Bridges ſo naked: and that was more ſurprizing in ſom ¶ tha 
places, where the — are both high and long: yet Ki 
never heard of any miſchief that followed on this; bu to 
thoſe are ſober Countreys, where drinking is not mud Be 
e. in uſe. After two dayes journey, we came to Coin, 
Br. hich is the chief Town of the Griſons , and where we his 
found a general Diet of the three Leagues ſitting , ON all 


| that having ſtaid ten dayes there, I came to be infor th 
med of a great many particulars concerning thoſe it 
Leagues, Which are not commonly known: The Tenside 
but little, and may contain between four and five thai L. 
ſand Souls; it lies in a bottom, upon a ſmall brook, of 
that a little below the Town falls into the Rhine. E re 
is environed with Mowntains of all hands , ſo that t 3 


have a very ſhort Summer ; for the Snow is not L 
ted till May or June; and it began to Snow in Sept 
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when I was there. On a riſing ground at the Eaſt 
nd of the Town is the Cathedral , the Biſbops Pallace , 
I the Cloſe , where the Dean d ſix Prebendaries 
ive;, all within the Cloſe are Papiſts, but all the Town 
yy „and they live pretty neighbourly toge- 
der. Above a quarter of a mile high in the Hi „one 
des up by a ſteep aſcent to Saint Lucivs Chappel; My 
urioly carried me thither: Tho I gave no faith to the le- 
gend of King Lucius, and of his coming ſo far from home 
o be the Apoſtle of the Griſons. His Chappel is a little 
ault about ten foot ſquare, where there is an Altar, and 
here — is ſaid upon ſome great Feſtivals ; it is ſi- 
ated under a natural Arch that is in the Rock, which 
as thought proper to be given out to have been the 
ell of a Hermit? from it ſome drops of a ſmall Foun- 
vin fall down near the Chappel ; the Biſhop aſſured me 
it had a miraculous vertue for weak-eyes , and that it 
was Oily ; but neither taſte nor feeling could diſcover to 
me any Oilyneſs: I believe it may be very good for the 
Eyes, as all Rock-Wateris ; but when offered to ſhew 
the old Biſhop , that the legend of Lucivs was a 
Fable in all the parts of it , but moſt remarkably in 
that which related tothe Griſons , and that we no 
Kings in Britain at that time , but were a Province 
to the Romans, that no ancient Authors ſpeak of it, 
mud Bede being the firſt that mentions it ; and that the 
-070, — Letter to Pepe Eleutherius, together with 
re ve his anſwer, has evident characters of Forgery in it, 
„all this ſigni fed nothing to the Biſbop , who aſſured me, 
infor. that they had a Tradition of that in their Church; and 
tho it was inſerted in their Breviary , which he firmly 
muy bclicved: he alſo told me the other legend of K. 
Tucins's ſiſter S. Emerita , who was burnt there, a 
Jof whoſe Veil there was yet a conſiderable remnant 
- I'F reſerved among their Reliques : Iconfeſs, I never ſaw 
OY a Relique fo ij diſguiſed ; for it is a piece ot worn 
Linnen Cloath lately waſht , and the burning did 
not ſeem to be a month old; and yet when th 
too 
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took it out ofthe Caſe, to ſhew it me, there were ſ 
there that with great deyotion rub'd their beads upe 
The B-ſhop had ſome conteſts with his Dean, and beit 
Prince of the Empire, he had proſcribed him: the 1 
had alſo behaved himſelf ſo inſolently, that by an or 
of the Diet, to which even the Biſhop, as was beli 
conſented , he was put in Priſon as he came outof 
Cathedral. By the common conſent both of the P. 
and Proteſtant Communities, a Law was long ago mak 
againſt Eceleſsaſtical Immunities : this attempt on 
Dean was made four years ago; as ſoon as he was let 
— 2 — — c 75 complaints of the M 
, and it was thought the Popyſh party intended to me 
hs Diet while we were there 2 the repealing of the 
Law , but they did it not. The foundation of the Qua 
between the Br/bop and Dean was the Exempriomy 
which the Dean and Chapter pretended , and upon wt 
the By made ſome Inyaſion : Upon which I took oc 
ſion ro ſhew him the novelty of thoſe Exemptions , 
that in the primitive Church it was believed, that tx 
Biſhop had the Authority over his Presbyters by a divine 
right; and if it was by a Divine Right, then the 
could not exempt them from his obedience : but the N 
ſhop would not carry the matter ſo high, and contentel 
imſelf with two maxims ; the one was, That the 
ſhop was Chriſt's Vicar in his Dioceſs ; and the other 
That what the Pope was in the Catholick Church, tt 
Biſhop was the ſame in his Dvoceſs. 

He was a good-natured Man, and did not make uſe 
the great Authority that he has over the Papiſt there, u 
ſet them on to live uneaſily with their neighbours of 
ther Religion. That Biſhop was antiently a great Prince; 
and the greateſt part of the League, that carries ſtillt 
name of the Howſe of God , belonged to him; tho I 
aſſured that Pregallia, one of thoſe Communities, wat 
free State above ſix hundred years ago, and that they hat 
Records yet extant that prove this: The other Commun 
ties of this League bought their libertics from ſeveral Hi 
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A sſame conſiderable time before the Reformation, of 
which the Deeds are yet extant; ſo that it is an impudent 
Ming to lay, as ſome have done, that they ſhook off his 
oke at that time. 
The Biſhop hath yet reſerved a Revenue of about one 
and pound Sterling a Lear, and every one of the Pre- 
adler near two hundred pound a Year. It is not 
fie to imagin out ot what the Riches of this Country is 
aiſed ; for one ſees nothing but a tract of vaſt Mountains, 
hat ſeem barren Rocks, and ſome lit:le Vallies amon 
Sthem not a mile broad, and the beſt part of theſe is waſh 
away by the Rhine, and ſome Brooks that fall into it: but 
"Miheir wealth conſiſts chiefly in their Hills, which afford 
much paſture; and in the hot months, in which all the 
"El Paſture of Italy is generally parched , the Cattle are driven 
into theſe Hills, which brings them in a Revenue of above 
two hundred thouſand Crowns a Year. The Publick is 
indeed yery poor , but particular perſons are ſo rich , that 
I knew a great many there, who were believed to have 
Fe, to the value of one hundred thouſand Crowns, Mr. 
s ein, that is accounted the richeſt man in the Coun- 
<k "7 is believed to be worth a Million, I mean of Livres. 
Government here is purely a Commonwealth, forin 
the choice of their Magiſtrates , every man that Is 
above ſixteen Years old hath his Voice, which is alſo the 
, tf aſtitution of ſome of the ſmall ;Cantons. The Three 
Lees are, the Lange ofthe Griſons , that of the Houſe 
ufc of T Ce, and that of the ten Juriadictions. 
* _— that upon the incurſions ofthe Goths and 
Nn. , as ſome fled to the Venetian Iſlands, out of which 
aroſe that famous Common wealth; ſo others came and 
if ſheltred themſelves in thoſe Valleys. They told me of an 
1 wal *2cicntinſcriprion lately found, of a Stone where on the 
one ſide is graven, Omitto Rhetos Indomitos , and ne plus 
u on the other; which they pretend was made by 
Jun, Ceſar: the Stone on which this inſcription is, is 
upon one of their Mountains ; bur I did not paſi that ways» 
ſol can make no judgment — it. Aſter the firſt 
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forming of this people, they were caſt into little $ 
— to the different Valleys which they ink 
ted, and in which Juſtice was adminiſtred, and ſo 
fell under the power of ſome little Princes, that becaj 
ſevere Maſters; but when they ſaw the Exawple that 
Switzers had ſet them, in ſhaking off the Auſtrian Yoke, 
above two hundred years ago, they likewiſe combing 
to ſhake off theirs; only ſome few of thoſe ſmall 

ces uled their authority better, and concurred withde 
people in ſhaking oft the Yoke, and ſo they are ſtill 
of the Body; only Haldenſtein is an abſolute Sow 
raignty ; it is about two miles from Coire to the We, 
on the other fide of the Rhine ; the whole Territory 
about half a mile long at the foot of the Alps, where thee 
is ſcarce any breadth, The authority of theſe Ban 
was formerly more abſolute that it is now ; forthe 
Subjects were their Slaves: but to keep together the link 
Village, they have granted them a power of namings 
liſt for their Magiſtrates, the perſon beingto be — 
the Baron; who hath alſo the Right of Pardoning , a Right 


of Coyning, and every thing alſo that belongs to ab 
m—_— I ſaw this little Prince in Coire, in an Equip 


not ſuitable to his Quality; for he was in all pe 
like a very ordinary Gentleman. There are three ot 
Baronies that are Members of the Diet, and ſubjec 
it; the chief belonged to the Arch-Duke of Inch-prod 
the other two belong to Mr. Schoven;ſtain and Mr. & 
Mont, they are the Heads of thoſe Communities d 
which their Barcnies are compoſed ; they name i 
Magiſtrates out of the liſts that are preſented to tha 
by their Subjects; & they have the * of pardon 
& of confiſcations: That belonging to the Houſe of 
ſtria is the biggeſt, it hath five voices in the Diet, 
can raiſe twelve hundred Men. One Travers boughtit 
the Emperor in the year 1679. he entred upon the N 
of the ancient Barons, which were ſpecified in an ag 
ment that paſt between him and his Peaſants, and 
confirmed by the Em perour. Travers made many 
Croat ” 
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IG upon the Priviledges of his Subjef#s , who 


upon their Complaints to the League; but 
Travers would have the Matter judged at Iuchprucł, 
and the Emperor ſupported him in this Pretenſion , and 
ſent an Agent to the Diet: | was preſent , when he had 
his Audience, in which there was nothing but General 
Complements : But the Diet ſtood firm to their Conſtitu- 
tion, and aſſerted , that the Emperour had no Authority 
to judge in that Matter, which belonged only to them; 
ſo Travers was forced to let his Pretentions fall. 

All the other Parts of this State are purely Democrati- 
cal; there are three different Bodies or Leagues, and every 
one of theſe are an intire Government ; and the Aſſembly 
or Diet of the Three Leagues , in only a Confederacy, 
likethe United Provinces , or the Canton: There are 2 

ſeven Voices in the General Diet , which are thus divi- 
44. The League of the Griſons hath twenty. eight Voices, 
that of the Howſe of God hath twenty-four , and that 
of the Frrizdittions bath fifteen, The Furiſdiftions 
belonged anciently to the Howſe of Auſtria : but they 

ſhaken off that Authority, were incorpora- 
2 into the Diet 8 _ qu — of Germany, 
Auſtrians th t to have brought them again under 
their Yoke ; yerthe defended cher Liber with ſo — 
V that the Auſtrians it ſeems thought/the couqu 
—— the while, and that it would — quit the « colt. 
They were affrighted by two extraordinary Actions; 
in one Village , which was quite abandoned by all the 
Men belonging to it, who left the Women in it, ſome 
hundreds, as I was told, there quartered , xnd were ap + 
— of no 4 from their Hoſteſſes; but the {omen 
to let their Husbands ſee, that they were capable 
Scontriving and executing a bold Action; tho it muſt 
be conſeſt, it was a little too rough and Barbarousfor 
the Sex: They entred into a Combigation to cut the Throats 
of all the Souldiers at one time; the n that propoſed 
this, had four lodged with her, and ſhe with her own Hands 
diſpatcht them al, and — not one _ 
| 2 er 
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Souldier yay carry away the News of ſo unheardofi 
Rage. In another Place, a Body of the Auſtrians came 
into a Valley, that was quite abandoned; for the Men that 
had no Am, but their Clubs and Staves , had got up u 
the Mountains ; but they took their Meaſures ſo well, and 
poſſeſſed themſel ves ſo of the Paſſes, that they came dom 
upon the Soxldiers with ſo much Fury , that they defeat 
them quite, fo that very few eſcaped; and it is certain, 
that the Subduing them would have proved a very han 
Work. It is true, they are not in a Condition to hol 
out long; the publick is too poor; ſo that tho particua 
Perſons are extream rich; yet they have no publick Re 
venue, but every Man is concerned to preſerve his Liber 

which is more intire here, than it is even in Switzer 
land: but this ſwells often ſo much, and throws them is 
to great Convulſions. The League of the Griſons isthe 
firſt and moſt ancient, and it is compoſed ot eight a 
twenty Communities, of which there are eighteen Papili, 
and & — are —.— — ns of — 
Religions live neighbourly t er, yet t o not (1 
thole of — to — — ſo that eve 
Community is entirely of the ſame Relzgion ; and if any one 
changes, he muſt go into another Community. 
Community is an intire State within it ſelf, and all Perſow 
muſt meet once a year to chuſe the Fudge and his Aſſiſtants 
whom they change, or continue from year to year, # 
they ſee cauſe: There is no difference made between Gentle 
man and Peaſant , and the Tenant hath a Vote as well as hi 
Landlord, nor dare his Landlord uſe him ill whra he vous 
contrary fo his intentions ; for the Peaſants would look 
upon that as a common Quarrel. An appeal lies from the 
uage of the Community, to the 52 of the League, 
here all matters end; forthere lies no appeal to thege 
neral Diet of the three Leagues, except in matters that cos 
cern the conquered Countries , which belong in common 
to all the three. There is one choſen by the Depuries for the 
> Aſſembly of the League, who is called the Head of th 
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Ltagme, that can call them together as he ſecs cauſe, and 
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can likewiſe bring a cauſe that hath been once judged to a 
ſecond hearing. {ants is the Chief Town of this League, 
where their Diet meets. The ſecond League is that of the 
Houſe of God, in which there are 24 "Communities ; 
the Burgomaſter of Coire is always the Head of this League : 
This League is almoſt wholly Proteſtant, and the two Val- 
of the — and Lower En edin are pointed out by the 
_Papifts, as little leſs than Cannibals towards ſuch Cat ho- 
licks as come among them; but Frier Sfondrato, Nephew 
to Pope Gregory the ſourteenth, whole Mother the Mar- 
eſs of Bergominiero , that was in England, hath married, 
und the contrary of all this to be true to his great regret. 
About eighteen years ago he was believed to have wrought 
Miracles, and — became ſo much in love with the Crown 
Martyrdom , that he went through the Enged'n , not 
ing but he would find there that which he deſired, 
His Brother had come ſome time before into the Country to 
drink Mineral Waters, and was well known to the 
Gentry , ſo ſome of theſe hearing of the Fryer's coming, 
went and waited on him, and he was entertained by them 
in their Houſes, and conveyed through the Countrey , 
tho he took all poſſible wayes to provokethew , for 
vas often railing ati their Religion , but to all that t 
made no anſwer , only they continued their Civilities till}, 
which did ſo inrage the warm Fryer , that he went to 
Dermis, and there ( as was 1 he Dyed of Grief, 
An Accident fell out five years ago, that the People of the 


Country eſteemed a fort ofa Miracle. The Papiſftsin their 

Proceſſions go ſometimes out of one Community into ano- 

ther, and whenthey paſs through Proteſtant Comm: nities, 

they lower the Croſs, and give over ſinging till they 
[4 


are again upon Popiſh ground: but then they went on 
beacing op cb af and ſinging as hey went z 
upon which the Proteſtants ſtopt them, and would not 
Tuffer them to go on in that manner: they finding that 
they were not equal in number to the Proteſtants , ſent to a 
iet Community, and deſired them to come to 

their Aſſiſtance : Two thouſand came, and by all appea- 
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rance the Diſpute would have had a bloody Iſſue: þ 
the Proteſtants were reſolved to maintain the Ri 
of their Community, and the others were no leſs 
ved to force their Way: but an extraordinary thick nil 
aroſe, and through it, the Papiſts fancied they ſaw 1 
vaſt Body of Men, which was no other than a Wood: 
but terrified with the Appearance of ſuch a — 
retired, and this ſaved a little battel, that probabl 

not only have ended in the ſhedding much blood „ be 
might Love very much diſordered the whole Conks 
tution and Union of their Leagues. The Papifts of 
lity endeavour much to keep their People inordet « by 
they acknowledged to my ſelf , that the Proteſtant 
were much peaceabler than the Catholicks, The 
Furicdittions have fifteen Votes in the General Dis, 
yet they are generally called the ren Furirdittions , and 
the greater part of them ate likewiſe of the Reb. 
gion; for upon the general Computation of the 
three Leagues, the Proteſtants are about two thirds. h 
their Diets there are three Tables, one in the. middle. 


_— 
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Communit They hold = 


Ghavennes 
Bormio. When John Galeaſſe poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
Dutchy of Milan, and drove out Barnabas , Maſtinus one 
of Barnabas's Son-, to whom his Father had given thoſ 
three Branches of the Durchy of Milan, retired to Cam, 
and being hoſpitably received and entertained by the 
Biſhop, when he died, he gave his Right tothoſe Term 
ries to the Cathedral of Core: but here was a Title with 
out a force able to make it good. But when the 
Wars of Italy were on Foot, the three Leagues be 
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ing much courted by boch the Crowns , ſince they 
were Maſters of the Paſſes, by which cither the 
Switzers or Germans could come into Italy, they 
k mit reſolved to lay hold on that Opportunity: yet they 
ſaw 1 had not Zeal enough for their Biſhep, to ingage deep 
oof: I} upon his Account, fo they agreed with him to pay 
him ſuch a Revenue, and he transferred his Title to 
them , and they were ſo conſiderable to the Spa- 


£25 


buff ende, that without much ado , they yielded thoſe 
ook Parcels of the Dar hy of Milan to them, and by this 
means they are poſſeſſed of them. Thoſe Acceſſions tio 
* this Statt are much better than the principal; for as Jattef 
fan} crrtainiy the Valteline, which is above forty Miles long, 
Tad two broad, is one of the riches Valleys in the World, 
Din. © in which there are three Harveſts ſome — ; fothe Cha- © 
ee and Bormio are much preferable to the beſt Valleys 
Nef the Griſons ; the —— that people have to 
" te rs ſignally here, ſince the Gri- 
h 


ons; ſhy they govern them ad N nnd 
other Officer hey { ung them; and all the 
advantages that they draw from them, is that the Magi- 
frates whom they ſend to govern them, do inrich them 
ſelves, as the Bailifs in Swrtzerlanddo. All thoſe Offices 
go round the ſeveral Communities, who have the right 
of nomination in their turn: But if there is none 
of the Community proper for the Imployment , any 
one of another Commuziity may buy of them 
the Nomination for that turn, and the Community 
ditribute among them the Money that he gives them. 
publick draws nothing out of thoſe parts, ex- 

cept the Fines, which in ſome years amounts to 
no conſiderable ſum ; and ten or twelve thouſand 
Crowns is thought a gteat deal to be raiſed out of 
them in a year; ſo that their 1 live happy, and _ 
4 0 
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of all Taxes , which made their laſt Revolt appear u Hud 
more extraordinaty; and it was indeed the effect ofa vi the ſt 
ſurpriſing Bigotry , when a people under the gentleſt yd 4 mo 
in mo = 7 — other —— » but ta Cour 
now and then their Magiſtrates were of another Religing 

and that the Proteſtent Religion was tolerated ame | — 
them, would therefore throw off their Maſters, cut de gre, 
Throats of their Neighbours , and caſt themſelves im of 5 


the hands of the Spamards , who are the terribleſt Maſten 
inthe World. : 
But to give a more particular Relation of that matte, 
end to tell the Circumſtances which ſeem a little to leſa 
that es and Maſſacre, I muſt give an Account oft 
part of this Conſtitution that is very Terrible, and wd 
makes the greateſt Men in it to tremble: The Peaſam 
come ſometimes in great Bodies, and demand a Cham 
of Fuſtice from the general Diet, and they are bound ty 
grant it waxes whenitis thus demanded , which coma 
about generally once in twenty years; commonly this ty 
mult of the Peaſants is ſet on by ſome of the Male · conte 
ted Gentry , and generally there are a great many Sactifs 
ces made. This Court is compoſed of ten Fudges out 
every League , and rwenty Advocates , who manage ſuc 
Accuſations as are preſented to them; this Court is par 
mount to Law, and Acts like a Court of Inqui ſition; they 
give the Qꝛeſtion, and do every thing that they think us 
ceſſary todiſcoyer the Truth of ſuch Accuſations as ate 
preſented to them; and the Decifions of this Court can 
never be brought under a ſecond Review, tho there is a 
exception to this; for about a hundred years ago, ont 
Court of Fuſtice reverſed all that another had done; bu 
that is a ſingle inſtance. The Peaſanes are in as great 
jealouſie of rhe Spaniards , as the Switxers are of the 
French, and the good Men among them are extream ſet 
ſible of a great Diſſolution of Morals that the Spaniſhſer 
vice brings among them: Forthereisa Griſon Regimen 
kept ſtill in pay by the Spaniards, there are in it twdwe 
Companies of fifty apiece , and the Captains have a _ 
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fand Crowns pay, tho they are not obliged to attend upon 

we ſervice: This is upon the matter a Penſion paid under 
more decent name to the moſt conſiderable Men of the 
Couatrey; and this is ſhared among them without any 
diftinftion of Proteſtant and Papiſt, and is believed to 
ſway their Cawncils much. The e are apt to take 
fire, and to belicve they are betrayed by thoſe Penſioners 
of Spain; and when Rumors are blown about among 
them, they come in great numbers to demand a Chamber 
Fuſtice ; the common Qseſtion that they give, which 
isalſo uſcd all Switzerlandover, and in Geneva, is, that 
oy tye the Hands of the ſuſpeRed perfon behind his back, 
pull them up to his Head , and ſodraw them about , 

by which the arms and chiefly the Shoulder-blades are diſ- 
joynted ; and when a perſon put to the..Yueſtion confeſſes 
Crime, and is upon that condemned to dye, he is 
obliged to renew his Confeſſion upon Oath at the Place of 
Execution : and ifhe goes off from it then, and ſaith , That 
hs Confeſſion was extorted by the Violence of the Torture, 
heis put again to the. Peeftion : for this paſſes for a Maxim, 
That no man muſt dye unleſs he confeſſeth himſelf guilty : 
Generally when the fury of demanding this Chamber is 
ory the people, the Gentry run away, and 
vethe whole matter in the power of the Peaſants ; for 
they know not where it will end; and ſo the Peaſants 
being named to be Felges, the Juſtice goes quick, till 
ſome Sacrifices appeaſe the Rage. Two Tear ago, upon 
che ſale of a Common to the Biſhop of Como, to which he 
had an ancient pretenſion , the Peaſants having no more 
theliberty of the Common, were inraged at their Magi- 
Frater, and 1 Report was ſpread abroad , of which the 
firſt Author could never be diſcovered , chat the Spaniards 
_ a hunired thouſand Crowns among them to corrupt 
2 r Magiſtrates; upon this they were ſo fet on fire, 


it was generally — there would have been 


many Sacrifices made to this fury: but the Gentry hapned 
to be then ſo much united, that there was none of them 


ingaged among the Peaſants, or that managed their Rage: 
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a Chamber of,Fuſtice was granted, but the matter wa ſo 
ordered, that it did not appear that any one was guilty, 
et ſome that had dealt in that tranſaction were fined , not 
o much for any fault of theirs, as to taiſe a fund to 
the Expences of the Chamber; and becauſe they could not 
find colour enough to raiſe ſo much out of the Fines, 
there was a fine of five hundred Lrvres laid on every one 
of the Spaniſh Companies. I hope this digreſſion will not 
appear tedious to you, and the rather becauſe you will 
ſoon ſce that it was a little neceſſary to open the matter of 
the Rebellion and Maſſacre in the Valteline. 
In the Tear 1618. there was a Report ſet about, That 

the _— had a Treaty on foot 10 tear away the 
Valteline from the Leagues: this was ſupported by the 
Fort Fuentes, that the Governor of Milan was building 
upon the Lake of Como, near the Valteline. There was 
one Ganatz, a Miniſter , but a bloody and Perfidiow 
Man, that ſet on and managed the rage of the Peaſants, 
and there was great reaſon to ſuſpect ſome underhand 
dealing, tho he threw it which way he pleaſed. A Chan- 
ber of Fuſtice was appointed to fit at Toſſane , whichis 
a confiderable Town twelve miles from Coire, on the w 
to Italy, near Alta Rhetia, which is a high andf 
Hill, to whicb there is no acceſs but on one fide, where 
there are yet the Ruins of a Caſtle and a Church, and 
which they believe was the Pallace of Rhetus, the firſt 
Prince of the Countrey : There was ſevere Juſtice done 
in this Chamber, a Pri: was put to the. Queſtion, and 
ſo ill uſed that he dyed in it, which is a crying thing among 
them. The chief ſuſpicion lay upon one Pianta, ho be- 
ing of one of the beſt Families of the Griſons, was then 
one of the Captains in the Spaniſh Regiments; he with- 
drew himſelf from the Storm, but the Peaſants led on bi 
Ganatz, purſued him fo , that at laſt they found him, 
and hewed him in pieces, Ganatz himſelf ſtiiki 
the firſt ſtroke with an Ax, which was taken ap a 
pony by his Friends; and four and twenty years after 
fry or ſixty of his Friends fell upon Ganatx in 9 
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and killed him with the ſame Ax, which they brought 
with them, that they might execute their deſign 
by the ſame Tool with which their Friend was murthe- 
red. Ganatz had during the Wars abandoned both his 
_ and Profeſſion , being indeed a diſgrace to 

and had ferved firſt in the Venetian, and then 
in the Spaniſh Troops: Aſter the peace was made, 
he became ſo conklernble » being ſupported by the 
Spaniſh Faction, that he was choſen Governour of Chaven- 
ms, and was come over to Coire to a Diet , he be- 
ing then in ſo important a charge: but he was ſo 
much hated , that tho the muthering of a Magiſtrate in. 
Office, and at a publick Aſſembly in ſo terrible a man- 
ner, ought to have been ſeverely puniſhed , yet no 
inquiry was made into the Crime, nor was any Nan ſo 
much as queſtioned for it, In that Chamber many that 
were put to the Queſtion, confeſſed enough to hang them; 
ſome indured the Queſtion, and eſcaped withthe loſs of the 
uſe of their Arms. Thoſe of the Valteline have made uſe 
ofthis ſeverity , as that which gave the riſe to the Maſſa- 
ere ; and it is very „ » this might have drawn 
in ſome, that would have been otherwiſe more modc- 
nte , and that it Nid likewiſe precipitate that Barbarous 
Action: yet it was afterwards found out, that the Plot had 
been formed long before, ſo that the Induſtry and Rage 
of the Prieſts , — by Spaniſh Emiſſaries, work - 


ing Mn the bigotry of the People, was the Real Cauſe, 
this was only made uſe of as a pretextto give ſome 
more plauſible colours to the Maſſacre , which was 
executed ſome Months after this Chamber was diſſol- 


ved. It began while the Proteſtants were at Church; 


there were ſome hundreds deftroyed , the reſt got all 
upto the Mountains, and ſo eſcaped into the Countrey of 
the G ſons, and thoſe of Chavenner got likewiſe up to the 
Kills , for they are ſituated juſt at the bottom of them. 

I ſhall not proſecute the reſt of that Har; the French 
faw of what Advantage it was to them, not to let this 


' Paſs from Jraly into Germany fall into the Hands ofthe 
D 6 
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Spaniards ; ſo Baſſompiere was ſent to Madrid, and ob- 
tained a ptomiſe , 150 all things ſhould be put in the 
ſame ſtate in which they were before the year 1618. but 
when that order was ſent to the Governor of Milan, it was 
plain he had ſecret Orders to the contrary ; for he 
refuſed to executeit: ſoa War followed, in whichthe 
Griſcns found it was not eaſy for them to ſupport the 
charge of it, without imploying the Aſſiſtance of the 
Fren:h. But the Spaniards pretended to have no other 
Intereſt in the affairs of the Valteline , than the 
preſervation of the Catholick Religion ; and to ſhew 
their ſincerity , they put the Cowntrey into the P 
Hands, knowing the he could not preſerve it bur by 
their Aſſiſtance, nor reſtore it without ſecuring it from 
all change of Religion. The French willingly under 
took the cauſe of the Griſow , and becauſe the Dukes 
Rohan was like to be the moſt fayourable General, as 
being of the Religion, he was ſent to command ſome for- 
ces that marched thither : But he ſaw , that if the French 
once made themſelves Maſters of the Paſſes of the Coun» 
trey, it would turn to their Ruin; and finding the Gri- 
ſons repoſed an intire confidence in him , he tho 

it unbecoming him to be an Inſtrument in that which 
he ſaw muſt be fatalto them. The Spaniards ſeeing the 
Fren h ingage in the Quarrel , and fearing leſt they ſhould 
poſleſs themſel ves of the Paſſes, offered to reſtore all the 
Territotry in Italy; for Chavennes and Bormio had 
likewiſe revolted, only the Proteſtants got away ſo quick 
upon the diſorders in the Valteline, that they prevented 
the Rage of the Prieſts, The Spaniards ask'd theſe 
conditions , that an Amneſty ſhould be granted for 
what was paſt ; that there ſhould be no Exerciſe 
of the Proteſtant Religion tolerated inthe Countrey, and 
that even the Bailif and other Magiſtrates of the Rel 
gion, that came to be ſent into the Valteline, ſhould 
have no Exerciſe of their Religion; and as for other per- 
ſons , that none of the Religioe might ſtay above — 
Waeks at a time in the Countrey. The Duke of 
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ſeeing that Conditions of ſo much Advantage to the 
Leagues were offered to them, did underhand adyiſe 
thoſe of the Religion to accept of them , at the ſame 
time that he ſeemed openly to oppoſe the Treaty ſer on 
foot on thoſe Tems ; and that he might get out of this Im- 
nt with the leſs diſhonour , he adviſed their clap- 
ping him up in Priſon till Ty finiſhed their Treaty 
Len. the Spaniards. So t they wy gratefully 
this day own , that they owe the Preſervation 
their Countrey to the wiſe Advices of that great 
Man, Many that were of the Religion returned to 
their Houſes and Eſtates, but the greatelt part fearing ſuch 
another Maſſacree , have ſince changed their Region, 
others have ſold their Eſtates, and left the Conmry ; 
ſome ſtay ſtill , and go to or three hours journey to ſome 
of the Proteſtant Communities , where they have the 
Exerciſe of the Religion : And tho they may not ſtay 
in the Valreline above ſix weeks at a time; yet they 
avoid that by going fora day or two out of the Countrey 
once within that time; nor is that matter at preſent 
ſo ſeverely examined: fo that there is a calm among 
them as so thoſe matters. But when it comes to the turn 
of the Proteſtant Communities to. ſend one of the 
Religion to thoſe imployments, he is often much 
embaraſſed by the Biſhop of Como, to whoſe Dioceſ3 
thoſe Territories belong ; for if the Biſhop fancies, that 
they do any thing contrary to the Ekcleſsaftical immunities , 
he ex-ommunicates them; and tho this may ap- 
ſince they are already in a worſe 
e by being Hereticks, yet it produces a very ſenſible 
effect; for the people that are extreamly ſuperſtitious , 
will not after that come near ſuch Magiſtrates; fo 
that about three year ago a Bailif found himſelf obliged to 
deſire to be recalled , tho his time was not out, ſince be- 
ing excommunicated , he could no longer mainrain the Go- 
vernm-nt in his on perſon. - 
Among the Griſens the Roman Law prevails, mo- 
dchied a little by their Cuſtoms : one that os — 
ittle 
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little particular, was executed when was there. A M 
that hath an fate by his ife , enjoyes it after her death, 
as long as he continues a #idower 5 but when he marriet 
again, he is bound todivide it among the Children that be 
had by her. The F./ficeis ſhort, and ſimple, but it is oſt 
thought that bribes go here, tho but meanſy in propor- 
tion to their poverty, as well as in other places. The 
married Women here do ſcarce appear abroad, except at 
Church; but the yowng Women have more Liberty before 
they are murried. There is ſuch a plenty of all things, 
by-reaſon of the Gentlene's of the Government , and the 
Induſtry ot the People, that in all the ten days, in which l 
ſtayed at Corre, I was but once askt an Alms in the Street, 
There are two Churches in Coire ; in the one there is an 
Organ, that joyns with their Voices in the ſinging ofthe 
Pſalms ; and there was for the Honour of the Dia, 
While we were there, an Anthem ſung by a ſet of Maj - 
c1ans very regularly. In all the Churches both. of S 
Zerland and the Griſons , except in this only, the Mi 
niſter preaches eovered; but here he is bare-headed. And 
I obſerved a particular devotion uſed here in ſaying of 
the Lords Prayer, that the Miniſters who wear Caps, 
put them off whenthis was ſaid. The Women here as in 
Bern, turn all to the EA in time of prayer, and alſo in 
their private Devotions , before and after the publick 


Prayer: many alſo bow at the Name of Feſws : They Chri- 


ſten diſcovering the whole Head, and pouring the Water 
on the Hind-head , uſinga trine aſperſion, which isalſo 
the practice of the Swirzers. It was matter of much 
edification, to ſee the great numbers both here and all 
Switzerland over, that come every day to prayers mor- 
ning and evening. They give here in the middle of the 
prayer a good interval ofSilence for the private Devo» 
tions of the Aſſembly. The Schools here go not above 
Lain, Geek and Legick ;- and for the —— they ſend 
their Children to Zurich or Baſil. The Clergy here are very 


meanly provided; for moſt part they have nothing but 


the Benevolence of their people: they complained much 
to 
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to me of a great Coldneſs in their people in the matters 
of Religios, and of a great Corruption in their Morals: 
The Commons are extream inſolem, and many Crimes 
go unpuniſhed , if the perſons that commit them have 
either great credit, or much money. The poor Mm 
| Fers here are under a terrible ſlavery s for the Griſers 
end, that in all times they had not only the P.tro- 
nage of their Churches , but a power to diſmifs their 
Church-men as they ſaw cauſe. How it is among the 
Papiſts, Icammot tell; but the Dean of the Synod of the 
Howſe of God rold me, they had an ill cuſtom of Ordar- 
ning their Meniſrers without a Title, upon an examina- 
tion of their Qualifications and Abilitics , which took 
them up generally fix or ſeven hours , and when this 
al was thus diſpatched , if the perſon was found qua- 
led, they ordained him; and it was too ordinary for 
thoſe that were thus Ordatned, to endeayour to under- 
minethe Miniſters already in imployment , if their people 
diſguſted at them, or as they became diſabled by 

; ba and often the Intereſt and Kindred of the Intruder 
carried the matter againſt the incumbent, without any 
colour or pretence; and in that caſe the Synod was bound 
to receive the Intruder 1n one half of the Country they 
preach in high Dutch, and in the other half in a corrupt 
alian , which they call Remaniſh, that is, a mixture 


i of Fench and Italian. In 2 they have a Synod; 


and as the people chuſe their Miniſters , ſo in imitation of 
the Switzers , every Synod chuſes their Antiftes or Super- 
intendant; he is called the Dean among the Grz/ons , 
and hath a ſort of an Epiſcopal Power; but he is accoun- 
table to the Synod : The Office is for life ; but the Synod 
n great cauſe given, may make a change. The people 
this Countrey are much more lively than the Switzers , 
and they begin to have ſome tincture of the [taliantemper. 
They are extream civil to Strangers ; but it ſeems in all 


Commonwealths Ian. keepers think they have a _ to 
exact upon Strangers, which one finds here, as well as in 
Holland, or in Switzerland. * 
I iha 
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I ——— 1 what ] have to ſay 2 the o 
with a very extraordinary Story, which I had bag 
— the Miniſters of Core, * FAD other Gentlemey, 
that ſaw in April 1685. about five hundred Perſonsgf 
different Sexes and ages, that paſt through the Town, who 
gave this account of themſelves. They were the Inhah. 
tants of a Valley in Tirol , belonging for the greateſt part to 
the Areh.B;ſhoprichof Saltsburg, but ſome of them ven 
in the Dioceſſes of Trent and Freſſe; they ſeemed to bes 
remnant of the old Maldenſe,; they worſhipped neithe 
Images nor Samis; and they believed the Sacrament wu 
only a Commemoration of the Death bf Chriſt: andin 
many other Points they had their peculiar opinions, diſſe 
mthoſe of the Church of Rome ; they knew nothing 
neither of Lutherans nor — and the Gri ent, tho 
their Neighbours , had never heard of this Nearneſs of 
theirs to the Proteſtant Religion. voy had Maſs ſaid i 
mong them ; but ſome years ſince ſome of the Valley 
iug over Germany to earn ſomewhat by their labour, 
ned to go into the Palatinate, where they were better 


inſtructed in matters of Religion, and theſe brought back 
with them into the Valley the Heidelberg Catechiſm , to- 
— with ſome other German Beoks , which ran over 

e Valley, and they 52 that in a good diſpoli. 


tion, thoſe Books had ſuch an effect upon them, that 
they gave over going to Maſs any more, and pay 
worſhip God in a way more ſuitable tothe Rules ſet down 
in Scripture : ſome of their Prieſts concurred with them 
in this happy Change; but others, that adhered ſtill to 
the Maſs, went and gave the Arch. Biſhep of Salrsburg 
an account of it; upon which he ſent ſome into the Coun- 
trey to examin'the Truth of the Matter, to exhort them 
to return to Maſs ; and to threaten them with all ſeverity, 
if they continued obſtinate: ſo they ſeeing a terrible Storm 
ready to break upon them, reſolyed to abandon theit 
Houſes, and all they had, rather than ſin againſt their 
Conſciences: And the whole Inhabirants of the Valley, 
old and young, Mcn and Women, to the number 
two 
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ms thos ſand, divided themſelves into ſeveral Bodies; 
ſome intended to go to Brandenburg , others to the Pala- 
nne, and about five hundred took the way of Coire, 
— diſperſe themſelves in Switzerland. The Mi- 
; d me, they were much edified with their Sim- 
444 plicity , and Modeſty ; for a Collection being made for 
rtto | them, they deſired only a little bread to carry them on 
rem } their way. From Coire we went to Tiſſane , and from 
ben that» c_ the way that isjuſtly called Va Mala. It 
isthrough a bottom between two Rocks , through which 
wa che Rhine runs, but under ground for a great part ofthe 
din way: The way is cut out in the middle of bh Rockin ſome 
ifſe. ces, and in ſeveral places the ſteepneſs of the Rock 
wing ng ſuch , that a way could not be cut out, there are 
tho Y Beams driven into it, over which Boards and Earth are 
s of lad; this way holds an hour: After that, there is ſor 
d# | twoboursgood way, and wepaſt through two conſide- | 
ale table Villages ; there is — lodging in both: from 
ur, F thence there is, for two hours Journey, terrible Way, 
tter |} almoſt as bad as the Vn Mals; then an hours Journey 
ack good way to Splugen z which is a large Village of above 
wo hundred Houſes, that are well bulk, and the /nhe- 
Iver © bitants ſeem all to live at their caſe, tho they have no ſort 
oli. oſſoil but a little Meadow nd about them; This is 
that F the laſt Proteſtant Church that was in our way; it was 
nto | wellindowed ; for the proviſion of the Miniſter was near 
wa {| two hundred Crowns: e of this Village are the Car- : 
hem | riers between Italy and Germany, ſo they drive a great 
lire Trade; for there is here a perpetual Carriage going and 
ur | coming; and we were told, that there paſs generally a 
un- bandred Horſes through this Town , one day with another; 
em ¶ and there are aboye five Hundred Carriage Hor /ethat be- 
ity, * this Town. From this place we went mounting 
forthree hours, till we got to the top ofthe Hills, where 
heit there is only one great Ian. Aſter that the way was tolera- 
heit bly good for two hours; and for two hours there is con- 
ſtant deſcent, which for the moſt part is as ſteep as if we 
vere all the while going down ſtairs: At the foot of 1 _ 
ittle 
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little Village, called Campdolein , and here we found 
were in Italy, both by the vaſt difference of the Climate; 
for whereas we were freezing on the other ſide, the hex 
of the Sun wasuncaſy here, and alſo by the number ofthe 
Beggars, tho it may ſeem the reverſe of — 
to expect, ſince the richeſt Countrey of Europe is fi 
Beggars ; and the Griſans , that are one of the pen 
States, have no Beggars at all. One thing is alſo firange, 
that among the Gr:ſons, the rich Wine of the Valtelm 
after it is catried three Dayes Journey , is ſold cheapg 
than the Wine of other Countries, where it grows at the 
door: but there are no Taxes nor Impoſitions here. F 
«mpdelein there is three Hours Journey to Chavenny, 
* all in a Slow deſcent ; and in ſome Places the Way 
extream rugged and ſtony. Chavewnes is very pleaſ; 
ſcituated at the very Foot of the Mountain,; there run 
through the Town a pleaſant little River: It is nobly built, 
and hath a great many rich Vineyards about it: andi 
Rebound of the 2 from the Mesatains, < 
ſo increaſe the heats here, that the 
as | —H t 
Archite ina ort, all 
COT eee 
The Town ſtood a little more to the North, about 
hundred years ago, but a Slice of the Alps came de 
upon it, and buried it quite; and at the Upper-end 
the Town there are ſome Rocks that look like Ruins , ab 
which there hath been a very extraordinary Exper 
to divide them one from another, and to make th 
fit Places for Forts and Caſtles: the Marks of the Te 
appeared all over the Roc in one place. I meaſured 
Breadih of the one from the other, which is twen 
Foot, the length is four hundred and fifty Foot, and 
we could fone 5 „the Rock was two hundred Foot hig 
cut down on both fides in a Line as even as a Wall tv 
wards the top of one, the name Salvivs is cut 
great Letters, a little Gothick. On the Tops of t 
Rocks , which arc inacceſſible except on the one 
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and to that the Aſcent is extream uneaſy , they had 


Garri/ens during the Wars of the Valteline : there were 
fifteen hundred in Garriſon in that which is in the mid- 
de: There falls down frequently Slices from the Hills, 
that do extreamly fatten the Ground which they cover, 
{ that it becomes fruitful beyond expreſſion: and I 
'y fav 2 Lime Tree, that was planted eight and thirty years 
ago, in a piece of Ground, which had been ſo cove- 
red, thatwas two Fathom and a half of Compaſs. On - 


\eapny both ſides of the River , the Town , and the Gardens 


ing to it ,. cover the whole Bottom, that lies 
i between the Hills, and at the Roots of the Mann- 
tains they dig great Cellars, and Grottoes , and ſtrike 
u bole about a foot Square, ten or twelve foot into 
the Hill, which all the Summer long blows a freſh 
© Air into the Cellar ; fo that the Hine of thoſe Cel. 
lars drinks almoſt as cold as if it were in Ice; but this 

IV pipe did not blow when 1 was there, which was 
| . the end of September: For the Sun opening the 
Notes of the Earth, andrarifying the exterior Air, that 

hich is comprefſed within the cavities that are in the 

, ruſhes outwithra conſtam Wind; 

ol the dun @weakned , ' this courſgghthe 

Ah ſenſible. Before or over thoſe Vun they 

build little pleaſant rooms like Sommerhouſes, and in 

them they go to collation generally at night in Summer. 

Incverſaw bigger Grapes than grow / there; there is one 

fort bigger than the biggeſt Damaſ ene Plums that we 
havein England. 

There is a ſort of Wine here and in the Valteline , which 
Inever heard named any where elſe, that is called Aro- 
= natickwine ; and as the taſte makes one think it muſt be 
awmpoſition (for it taſtes like a Strong-water drawn of 
Sprces) ſo its ſtrength being equal to a weak Brandy, 
diſpoſes one to believe that it cannot be a natural me, 

yet it is the pure juice of the Grape, without any 
mixture. The Liquor being ſingular, I informed my ſelfpar- 
ticularly ot the way of preparing it: the Grapes are = 9 
tho 
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tho it drinks white z they let the Grapes hang on the Vu 
till November, that they are extream ripe , then tha 
carry them to their Garrets , and ſet them all upright 
their ends by one another for two or three months, t 
they pick all the Crapes , and throw away thoſe in 0 
there is the leaſt appearance of rottenneſs, ſo thatt t 
preſs none but ſound Grapes : after they are preſſed, urea 
put the Liquer in an open Veſſel,. in which it throws u car c 
ſcum, which they take off twice a day, and when | 
more ſcum comes up, which according to the differe 0 
of the ſeaſon is ſooner or later (for ſometimes the ſanſ ham 
comes no more aſter eight dayes, and at other tima ier 
continues a fortnight ) then they put it in a cloſe Ve 
for the firſt year it is extream ſweet and luſcious, b ate 
the End of the year , they pierce it alittle higher th C 
middle of the Veſſel, almoſt two thirds from the cc 
tom, and drink it off till it cometh ſo low, and t 
every year they fill it up anew : once a year inthe | 
of March it ferments , and cannot be drunk till that 
over, which continues a Month, but their other Wy o 
ferments not at that time. Madam Salis, a Lady of M bi 
Country, who entertained us three Dayes with a Magill, 
ficence equal to what can be done in London or ah — 
had Wine of this Compoſition , that was forty years ben 
and was ſo very ſtrong , that one could hardly drink abe and 
a ſpoonful, and it taſted high of Spicery , tho ſhe ache! 
red me there was not one grain of Spice in it, nor of Ache 
other mixture whatſoever. Thus the heat that is Mche 
this Wine, becomes a fire , and diſtils it ſelf , throwu duct 
R more ſpirituous parts of it to the top of the Ho rat 


is b 

brit 

ſaw. They livein a great Simplicity asto their Habit 1 

Furniture, but they have plenty of all things, a de 

extream rich; the Family where we were ſo nohly ent bot 

tained, is believed to have about two hundred tho cor 
C 


Boch here, and in the Griſons , the meat is very juic 
the Fowl is excellent, their Roots and Herbs very wi 
ful; but the Fiſh of their Lakes is beyond any ching le 
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i here the Italian cuſtom, of ene only of a Family 

hat marries, takes place generally. There is a ſort of 
| * that is uſed not only in all the K:tchins here, 
all Lombardy over, called Lavege, the Stone 

ls oily and ſcaly, ſo that a Scale ſticks to ones Finger 
touches it, and is ſomewhat ofthe nature of a Slate; 
reare but three Mines of it known in theſe parts, one 
Chavennes , another inthe Valteline , and the third 

je Griſons , but the firſt is much the beſt; they gene- 
cutitin the Mineround , of about a Foot and a half 


diameter, and about a Foot and a quarter thick, and 
hey work it in a Mill, where the Chizzels that cut the 


Stove are driven about, by a Vheel that is ſet a going by 
ater, and which is ſo ordered, that he who mana 
Chizzel, very eaſily draws forward the W heel out of 
courſe of the Water; they turn off firſt. the outward 

at of this Stone, till it is exactly ſmooth , and then 
y ſeparate one Pot after another by thoſe ſmall and 

| Chizzels, by which they make a Neſt of Pots, 
Fall one within another, the outward and biggeſt being 

Ya big as an Ordinary Beef per, and the inward Pet 

being no bigger than a {mall Piy tin; theſe they arm with 

and Circles of braſs , and ſo they are ſerved by 

min their Kitchins. One of theſe Stone-pots takes heat 
and boils ſooner than any Pes of Mertle; and whereas 
the Bottoms of Merle. pots tranſmit the heat ſo intirely to 
the Liquor within, that they are not inſufferably hot; 
the bottom of this Stone-· pot, which is about twice ſo 
thick as a Pot of Mettle , burns extreamly; it never 
cracks, neither gives it any fort of taſt tothe Liquor that 
is boiled in it: but if it falls to the Ground, it is very 
brittle; yet this is repaired by patching it up ; for they 
their broken Pots ſo cloſe , tho without any cement, 
ſowing with lron- wire the broken parcels together, 
in the holes which they pierce with the wire ; there 
isnot the leaſt breach made , except that which the wire 


aug boch makes and fills. The paſlage to this Mine is very in- 


conyenient; for they mult creep into it for near half 4 
mile 
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mule thr a Rock, that is ſo hard, that the 
not —— foot high, and ſo thoſe that — 
the Stones creep all along upon their belly, ha 
Candle faſtned in their forehead , and the Stone laid on 
fort of Cuſhion made forit upon theit hips : The $ 
are commonly two hundred weight. 
But having mentioned ſome falls of Mountains intl 
parts, I cannot paſs by the extraordinary fate of the 
Marz of Plewrs, that was about a league from Chavennery 
the North, in the ſame bottom, but on a ground that 
a little more raiſed: The Town was half the bigneſs 
Chavennes , the number of the [nhabitents was 
two and -ay hwndred perſons, but is was much r 
nobly built ; for beſides the great Palace of the Franch 
that coſt ſome millions, there were many other P 
that were built by ſeveral rich Factor: both of Milan, 
the other parts of Italy, who liked the ſcitwation and aft 
as well as the freedem of the Government of this plac 
ſo they uſed to come hither during the Heats , and 
they gave themſelves all the — that a 
Wealth could furniſh. By one of the Palaces, that wa 
little diſtant from the Town , which was not overwhe 
with it , one may judge of the reſt : It was an out-houſed 
the Family of the Francten, and yet is may compare 
many Palaces in Italy; and certainly, Howſe and G 
dens could not coſt fo little as one hundred the 
Crowns. The yoluptuouſneſs of this place became ve 
crying , and Madam de Salis told me, that ſhe heard 
Mother often relate ſome paſſages of a Proteſtant 
Feers Sermons , that preached in alittle Charch , 
thoſe of the Religion had there, and warned theme 
of the tertible judgements of God which were har 
over their heads, and that he believed would ſuddak 
break out upon them. On the 25th of Auguſt 1618, 
Inhabitant came and told them to be gone; tor he ſaw 
Mountains cleaving ; but he was laughed at for his pal 
He had a Daughter, whom he perſwaded to leave all 
go with him; but when ſhe was gone out of Town 
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m, he called to mind that ſhe had not locked the Door 
a Room in which ſhe had ſome things of Value, and ſo 
ſhe went back to do that, and was buried with the reſt ; for 
«the hour of Supper the Hill fell down, and buried the 
» and all the /nhabitants , fo that not one perſon 
ceaped: The tall of the Mountains did ſo fill the Channel 
he Rrver,, that the firſt news thoſe of Chavennes had 
eu, was by the failing of their Rever ; for three or four 
ours there came not a drop of Vater; but the River 
t for it ſclf a new courſe, and returned to them; 
could hear no particular Character of the Man who 
__ » ſol muſt leave the ſecret Reaſon of fo ſingular a 
ervation to the great diſcovery at the laſt Day ot thoſe 
fieps of Divine Providence, that are now ſo unaccounta- 
ble- Some of the Family of the Francten got ſome AA. 
um to work under ground, to find out the Health that 
eu buried in their Palace; for beſides their Plate and Fur- 
„, there was a great Ca/b and man 2 in the 
Houſe: the Miners pretended they could nothing; 
but they went to their Country of Tirol, and built fine 
Houſes,” and a great Wealth appeared, of which no 
other yiſible account could be given but this, that they 
had found ſome of that Treaſure, The Chief Factors of 
haly have been Griſons; and they told me, that as the 
Trade of Banking began in Lombardy , ſo that all Ewrepe 
over, a Lombard and a Bank (ignifycd the ſame thing; 
mh ſo the great Bankers of Lombardy were Griſons ; and to this 
day the Griſons drive a great Trade in Money; for a Man 
dere of a hundred thouſand Crowns Eſtate, hath not per- 
haps a third part ofthis within the Countrey , but puts it 
out in the neighbouring States, And the Liberty of the 
Countrey is ſuch, that the Natrves when they have made 
= up Eſtates elſewhere, are glad to leave even italy and the 
beſt parts of Germany, and to come and live among thoſe 
Moentams , of which the very ſight is enough to fill a 
Man with horror. Ti of 
From Chavennes we went for two hours through af 
plain tothe Lake of Chayennes , which is almoſt _ 
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Lahrof and is about two mile Diameter. This Lake falls intot 
gene Lats of Como, over againſt the Fort Fuentes; whenyy 
ed there, the Water was ſolow , that the Boat could 
not eaſily get over a Bank that lay between the two Laa 
The Lake of Como is about eight and forty miles long, 
four broad; it runs between two ranges of Hills: 1 
nor ſtay long enough in Cemo to give any Deſcriptione 
it; for I thought to have returned that way from ality 
Tour that I made into the Bailiages that the Switzer; ham 
in Italy, of Lugane , Locar mo, and Bellinzona : bm 
took another Courſe , ſo I ſaw nothing in Como, the be 
thing in it is a fine Chappel, which the preſent Pope, why 
is a Native of Como, is building. From Como we v 
ö ht miles to Codelaggo, which belongs tothe Swit ze 
aud from thence to Lugane we had eight miles of Lan 
| Luquae This Lake doth not run in an even current , as the ot 
Lakes , that riſe under the As, but the ſcituatic 
the Hills about it, throws it into feyeral courſes. Ni 
The Switzers have here ſeveral little Provinces , 
Bailiages , of which during the Wars of Italy, bet 
the Dukes of Milan and the two Crowns , in Francicth 
Firſt, and Charles the Fiſths time, they poſſeſſed the 
ſelves of as a Pledge for pay ment of their Arrears; an 
were then ſuch conſiderable- Allies, that they r 
both the Competitors for the Dutchy of Milan court th 
turns, and became the peaccable Proſſeſſors of ali 
all that tract that lies between the Lake of Come tothe 
Counttey ofthe Valeſſ , or the Valleys, The Inhabi 
here are ſo well uſed, they live ſo free of all Impoſitiony 
and the Switzers Government is ſo gentle, that here 1 mul 
tell you another Paradox, this is the Worſt Cour 
the leaſt ProduQive , the moſt expoſed to Cold, and 
leaſt Capable of Trade of all Italy, and yet it is by far 
beſt Peopled of any that I ſaw in all Italy: There belc 
tothe Bailiage of Luganealone , ninety nine Villages, 
which a great many are very large , and all are full 
People. The twelve Ancient Canton have their turns 


all the Bailiages and other Offices here: but when it bs 
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i tothe turn of thoſe of the Religion, their Bailifs muſt * 

\w | becontented with private Deyotions in their own How/e, 
on but can have no publick Exerciſes, nor ſo much as a 
« Þ Minifer in their Houſes. For here, as in the Valteline, 
when the Spaniards confirmed the Right of the Can- 
n to thoſe Territories, they made an expreſs Provi- 
don, that no Religion except the Popiſh ſhauld be tolera- 
ck ted here; ſo that the Bailif, who is the Prince, often 
hath not the free Liberty of his Religion in theſe Parts. The 
Bobifs here make their Advantages, as well as in the other 
Parts of Switzerland, but yet with more Caution; for they 
take great care not to give the Native: any diſtaſt, tho the 
Miſcries, to which they ſee all their Neighbours expo- 
ſed, and the Abundance and Liberty in which they live, 
& ſhould by all appearance deliver their Maſters from any 
th great Apprehenſions of a Revolt: A great many Mecha- 
0 s of all ſorts live in theſe parts, who go all Sum- 
Jer long over Italy , and come back hither with what 
they have gained, and live free of all Tzxes. I was told, 
lat ſome Nephews of Popes, in particular the Barberines, 
e bad treated with the Switxers, to buy this Countrey 
fromthem , and ſo to erect it into a Principality; and that 
had reſolved to offer twelve hundred thouſand Crowns 
woche twelve Cantons: but th nd it would certainly 
be rejected; ſo they made not the propoſitions to the Diet 
ofthe Cantons , as they once intended: and ir is certain, 
tf} whenſocver this Countrey is brought under a Yoke, like 
j that which the reſt of /zaly bears, it will be ſoon abando- 
A nd; for there is nothing that draws ſo many People to 
wif live in ſo ill a Soil, when they are in ſight of the 
beſt Soil of Europe, but the caſineſs of the Govern- 
went. From Lugane1 went tothe Lago Maggiore, which 
is a great and noble Late, it is ſix and fifty Miles 
long, and in moſt places ſix Miles broad, and 
& hundred Fathom deep about the middle of it, it 
makes a great Bay to the Weſtward 5 and there 

lies here two Iflands , called the Berromean 1ſtarids ; : 

that are certainly the — ſpots of ground in 33 
a World; 
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World ; there is ing in all Italy, that can 
compared to them; they have the. full view 
the Lale; and the ground riſcs ſo ſweetly in them, 
that nothing cam be imagined like the Terraſſe: here; 
they to two Counts of the Borromean F 

1 was only in one of them, which belongs @ 
the Head of the Family, who is Nephew to the famoy 
Cardinal known by the name of J. Carlo: onthe Welk. 
end lies the Palace, whichis one of the beſt of Italy; a 
the Lodgings within, tho the Architecture is but ording 
ry, there is one noble Apartment above four and tw 
toot high; and there is a vaſt Addition making to it * 
here is a great Collection of noble Pictures, beyond at 
thing I ſaw out of Rome: The whole [and is a Garden, 


except a little corner to the South, ſet off for a nay | 


about forty little Houſes ; and becauſe the figure 
Iſland was not more regular by nature, they haveb 
great Vaults and Portico's along the et, which aredl 
made Groteſque, and ſo they have brought it to a reg» 
lar form by laying Earth over thoſe Vaults. There h 


firſt a Garden to the Eaſt, that riſes up trom the Laky 
by five Rows of Terraſſes , on the three ſides of the G 
den that are watered by the Lake; the Stairs are noble; the 
Walls are all covered with Oranges and Citrens ; ands 
more beautiful ſpot of a Garden cannot be ſeen: Then 
aretwo 9 the two Corners of this Garden, the 


one is only a Mill for fetching up the Water, andthe 
other is a noble Summer houſe all wainſcotted, if I may 
ſpeak ſo, with Al abaſter and Marble, of a fine colour, 
inclining to red; from this Garden one gocsina leyelt 
all the reſt of the Alley and Parterres , Herb-Gardens and 
Flower-Gardens; in all which there are variety of F 
tains and Arbor,; but the great Parterre is a ſurpriſing 
thing; for as it is well furniſhed with Statues and Forts 
rains, and is of a vaſt extent, and juſtly ſcituated tothe 
Palace, ſo at the Further-· end of it, there is a great Mount, 
that face of it that looks to the Parterre is made 

a Theater, all full of Fountain, and Statwes , the git 
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Mag up in five ſeveral Rows, it being about fifty 
E and about ſourſcore foot in front; and round 


this , anſweringtothe five Rows into which the 
Theater is divided, there goes as many Terrafſes of noble 
Walks; the Walls are all as cloſe covered with Oranges and 
Citron: as any of our Walls in England are with Laurel : 
the Top of the Mownt is ſeventy foot long and forty 
broad; and here is a vaſt Ciſtern, into which the Mill plays 
up the Water that muſt furniſh all the Fountains : The 
Feant aint were not quite finiſhed when 1 was there ; but 
when all is finiſhed , this place will look like an Ia han- 
uad. The Freſhneſs of the Air, it being both in a 
Lake , and near the Mountains, the fragant Smell, the 
beautiful Proſpect „ and the delighting Variety that is 
here , makes it ſuch a Habitation for Sommer, that per- 
haps the whole World hath nothing like it. From this I 
went to Seftio , a miſcrable Village at the end of the LA. 
and hero I began to feel a mi 2 being now & 
inLomberdy , which is certainly the beautifulleſt Coun- 
ey that can be ned, the gtound lies ſo even, it 
well watered, ſo ſweetly divided by Rows of Trees, 
— every piece of ground of an Acre or two Acres 
8 „ that it cannot be denied, that here is a 
vaſt extent of Soil, above two hundred Miles long, 
and in many places a hundred Miles broad , where 
the whole Comntrey is equal to the lovelieſt ſpots 
in all England or France; it hath all the Sweetneſs that 
Holland or Flanders have, but with a warmer Sun, and 
better Air; the Neighbour-hood of the Mountains cau - 
fer a freſhneſs of Air here, that makes the Soil the moſt 
defirable place to live in that can be ſeen, if the Govern- 
ment were not ſo exceſſively ſevere, that there is nothing 
bur ay over all this rich Countrey. A Traveller 
in many places finds almoſt nothing, andis ſo ill furni- 
ſhed , that if be doth not buy proviſions in the great 
Towns he will be obliged to a very ſevere Diet, in a Coun- 
'trey that he ſhould think flowed with Milk and Hony : 
"ly but 1 ſhall ſay more of this TTY The Lage Mag- 
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tore diſcharges it ſelf in the River Teſine , which runs with 
6 ſuch a force , that we went thirty Miles in three houn, 

having but one Rower, and the Water was no w 

ſwelled. From this we went into the Canale, whi 
F-ancis the Firſt cut from this River tothe Town of Milan; 
which is about thirty foot broad, and on both its Banks 
there are ſuch proviſions to diſcharge the Water wha 
it riſes to ſuch a height hat it can never be fuller of N 
ter than is intended it ſhould be; it lies alſo ſo even, tha 
ſometimes far ſix Miles together one ſees the line ſo exact. 
that there is not the leaſt crook : it is thirty Miles long, 

and is the beſt Advantage that the Town of Milan hath 

Water Carriage. | 

| Milan 1 will not entertain you with a long deſcription ofthi 
| preat City, which is one of the nobleſt in the World, tv 
e an Inland Town, that hath no great Court, no Com 
merce , either by Sea, or any Navigable River, 20 
that is now the Metropolis of a very ſmall State; for tht 
which is not Mountainous in this State, is not above ſu 
ty Miles ſquare, and yet it produces a Wealth that is fur 
priſing: It pays for an eſtabliſhment of ſeven — 

thouſand Men, and yet there arc not ſixteen thou: 
Souldiers effectively in it; ſo many are eat up by thoſen 
whoſe hands the Government is lodged : But the Vaſtac 
ofthe Town , the Nobleneſs of the Buildings, and abox 
all, the 3 Rickey of the Churches and Corrvent, 
are i reat Wealth: The Dome hath nothing to con- 
mend it of Architect.re, it being built in the rude 
Gothick manner ; but for the yaſtneſs and riches of the 
Building , it is equal co any in Italy, St. Peters it fd 
not excepted. It is all Marble, both Pavement ad 
Walls, both outſide and Inſide, and on the Topity 
allflagg'd with Marble; and therdis the vaſteſt Numb 
of Ni hes ſor Statucs of Marble, both wichin and without 

that arc any where to beſeen. It is true, che Sr arues 

ſome of the Niches are not proportioned to thic Ni 

themſelves”; the Frontiſpiece is not yet made , it is to be 
over covered with Statues and Bas. relief:; and Pillari, 
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the honour of having produced great a man, which 
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of which there are four Rows inthe Body ofthe Church, 
have each of them eight Niches at the top, for ſo many 
Kune; and tho one would think this Church ſo full of 
Statues , that almoſt every Saint hath his Sratue , yet | was 
affured , they wanted ſeven thouſand to finiſhthedeſign ; 
but theſe muſt chiefly belong to the Frontiſpice:The Church 
as I could meaſure it by walking over it in an equal pace, 
is five hundred foot long, and two hundred wide; 
the Qvire is wainſcotted and carved in ſo extraordinary 
I manner, that l never ſaw Paſſion ſo well expreſſed in 
od; it contains ſixty Stalls, and they have almoſt all 
the Hiſtories of the Goſpel repreſented in them. Juſt 
under the Cupulo lies S. Carlo's Body, as 1 was told, in 
a great Caſe of Criſtal of vaſt value ; but 1 could not 
come near it; for we were thereon two Holy dayes, and 
there was a perpetual crowd about it; and the Sugerſti- 
tion of the People for his Body, is ſuch, that on a Ho- 
4 one runs a hazard that comes near it without do- 
ome Reverence. His Canonzation colt the Town 
+hundred thouſand Crowns ; they pretend they have 
Miracles tov for Cardinal Frederigo. Borromeo, but 
will not ſet about his Canmiſation , the price 
isſo high. The Plate and other Preſents made to S. Cl 
are things of a prodigious value; ſome Services for the 
cAltar are all of Gold; ſome very Maſlive, and ſet with 
Fewels, others ſo finely wrought , that the faſhion is 
thought equal to the value ofthe mettle ; the Habits and 
all the other Ornaments for the Function of his Canoni/ation 
arcall of an incredible Wealth. He was indeed a Prelate 
ofgreat merit, and according to the An wer that a Fryer 
made to Philip de Comines, when he asked him „ how the 
came to qualiſie one of the worſt of their Princes wich 
the Title of Saint in an inſcription which he read, which 
was, that they gave that Title to all their Benefactor-; 
never man deſerved of a Town this Title ſo juſtly as 
Cardinal Borromeo did ; for he laid out a prodigious 
Vealth in Milan, leaving nothing to his Family, but 
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is a real temporal inheritance to it; for as there have bet 


ſince that time, two Cardinals of that Family, ſoity I ſcrip 


eſteemed a Caſa Santa; and every time that it produet 
an Eccleſi aſtick of any conſiderable merit, he is ſure; if 
he lives to it, to be raiſed tothis Archbisboprick ; for if 
there were one of the Family capable nfit, andthatdid 
not carry it , that alone might diſpoſe the State to a Rebel. 
lion, and he were a bold man that wonld adventure on 
a Competition with one of this Family. He laid out 3 
great deal on the Dome, and conſecrated it, tho the work 
lll not be quite finiſhed yet for ſome Ayer; that a 
one of the Crafts of the Italian Prieſts, never to 

a great deſign, that ſo by keeping it ſtill in an unfiniſke 
eſtate, they may be alwayes drawing great Donatiyests 
it, from the Superſtition of the People. He built the 
Arch Bis hops Palace, which is very noble, and a Semi 
nary, aColledze for the SwitZers , ſeyeral Pari-h Chun, 
ches, ani many Convents. In ſhort, the wbole Town 
is full of the marks of his Wealth The Riches ofthe Char. 
hes of Milan, ſtrike one with amazement, the Bud 
ding , the Painting , the Altars, andthe Plate, and evt 
rything in the Convents , except their Librairies , are il 
ſigns both of great Wealth and of a very powerful Supet- 
ſition; but their Lobrairies not only here, but all Italy over, 
are ſcandalous things; the Room is often fine, and rich- 
ly adotned , but the Books are few, ill bound, and worſe 
— and the ignorance of the Prieſts both ſecular 


and Regular is ſuch, that no man, that hath not had oc 
caſion to diſcover it, can eaſily believe it. The Convent of 
S. Victor, that is without the Town, is by much the rich- 
eſt, it is compoſed of Canon: Regolar called in Italy the 
Order of Mount Olive, or Olivetan; that of the Berns 
bites is extream rich; there is a Pulpit and a r 


inlaid with Agates, of different colours, fincly ſpotted 
— 2 Lapis Laxulis, that are thought almoſt 
ineſtimable. S. Lauren e has a noble Capulo, and a Pub 
pit of the fame form with that ofthe Bernebites. The Fo 
ſuits , the Theatines , the Dominicens , and. S. Sebaſtian: 
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are very rich. The C. is too well known to need a de- 
ſcription ; it is very rly built; and is a moſt effectu- 
reſttaint to keep the Town in order, but it could not 
outagainſt a good Army three dayes ; for it is ſo 
latle, and ſo full of Buildings, that it could not reſiſt 
a ſhowr of Bombs, The Hoſpual is indeed a Royal Buil- 
; I was told it had ninety thouſand Crowns Reve- 
(we: The old Court is large, aud would look noble, it 
ir were not ſor the new Court that is near it, which is 
two hundred and fifty foot ſquare, and there are three 
rows of Corridors or Galleries all round the Court, one in 
ſtage, according to the Italian manner, which 
makes the Lodging very convenient, and gives a Gallery 
before every door: It is true, theſe take up a great deal of 
the Building, being ordinarily eight or ten toot broad; 
but then here is an open ſpace, that is extream cool on 
that fide where the Suu doth not lye; for it is all open to 
the Air, the Wall being only ſupported by Pillars, at 
the diſtanee of fiftcen or twenty — one from another. 
lothis Hoſpital there are not only Galleries full of Beds on 
both ſides , as is ordinary in all Hoſpitals ; hut there 
are alſo a great many Chambers, in which per- 
ſons, 22 — was formerly diſtinguiſhed , arc 
treated with a particular Care. There is an out- houſe, which 
is called the Lazarette, that is without the Walls, which 
belongs to this Hoſpital , it is an extract quarter ofa mile 
ſquare, and there are chtee hundred and ſixty Rooms init, 
and a Gallery runs all along before the Cham bers, ſo that 
u the ſervice is convenient, the ſick have a covered walk 
before their Doors, lu the middle of this vaſt ſquare there 
nan Otangular Chappel , ſo contrived , that the ſick from 
all their Beds may ſee the elcvation of the Hoftte, and adore 
it: This Howſe is for the Plague, or ſor infectious Fra- 
vers 3 — the Sick that want a freer Air, are alſo remo- 
ther. 
As for the Devotions ofthis place, I ſaw here the Am- 
braſian Office, which is diſtingusſhed from theRoman; both 
in the Myſich, which - much ſimpler, and ſome other 
; 4 Rites: 
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Rites: the Goſpel is read in a high Pol pit at the lower 
of the. Jure, — ſo it may deb byall the — 
this is needleſs, ſince it is read in a language hae they do 
not underſtand: when they go to ſay high Ma, 

Prieſt comes from the bigh Altar to the lower. en 
of the Dire, where the Offertory of the Bread and 
the Wine is made by ſome of the Laity ; they were Nas 
that made it when I was there; I heard a Capweiy 
Preach here; it was the firſt Sermon heard in Italy, and 
I was much ſurprized at many. Comical Expreſſions 
and Geſtures, but moſt of all with the Concluſion ; for 
there being in all the Pulpirs of Italy a Crueifix on the 
ſide of the Pulpit towards the Altar; he, afteralongad- 
drefs to it, at laſt in a forced Tranſport , took it in his 
Arms , and hugged it, and kiſſed it: But I obſerved , that 
— it, he ſceing ſome duſt on it, blew it of 
very carefully; for I was juſt under the Pulpit: He en 


tertained it with a long and tender Careſs, and heldit 
out to the 1 and would have forced Tears both 


from himſelt and then; yet | ſaw none ſhed, Bur ifthe 
Sermon in the morning ſurprized me, Iwondred no leſi a 
two Diſcourſes that I heard in one Church, at the ſame 
time, in the afternoon: for there were two Bodies of 
men ſet down in different places ofthe Church, all cove- 
red, and two Laymen, in ordinary habits were enter- 
taining them with Diſcourſes of Religion in a Catechiſtical 
ſtile : Theſe were Confrairies , and thoſe were ſome 
of the mote devout, that inſtructed the reſt. This, as 
Inever ſaw any where elſe, ſo Ido not know whether 
it is peculiarto Milan, or not. My Conductor could not 
ſpeak Latin, and the [talian there is ſo different from 
the true Tuſcan, which I only knew, that I could not 
underſtand him when he was ingaged in a long dif- 
courſe, ſol was not clearly informed of this matter? but 
lam apt to think, it might have been ſome inſtitution 
of C :rdinal Borromeos, The Ambroſian Library, foun- 
ded by Cardinal Frederick Borromeo, is a very noble Room, 
znd wel furniſhed , only it is too, ——— 
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and Canoniſts ; which are the chief ſtudies of 18 h; and 
it hath too few Books of a more ſolid and uſeful learn- 
2 One part of the diſpoſition of the Rem was 


ant; there is a great number of Chairs, placed all 
round it at a competent diſtance from one another; and 
to every Chair there belongs a Desk , with an Ecritoire , 
that hath Pen, Ink, and Pier in it; ſo that every Man 
finds tools here for ſuch extracts as he would make. There 
ba little Room of Manuſcripts at the erd ofthe great 
Gallery , but the Library-keeper knows little of them; 
agreat many of them relate to their Saint Charles. 
1 aw ſome fragments/ of Latin Bibles, but none 
ſeemed to be above ſix hundred Years old; there ate alſo 
ſome fragments of Samt Ambroſes Works, and of 
Saint Feroms Epiſtles, that are of the ſame antiquity. 
1 was forry not to find Saint Ambroſe's Works intire , 
that | might have ſeen, whether the Books of the Sacra- 
ments , are aſcribed to him in ancient Copies ; for per- 
hapsthey belong to a more modern Ambor. It is true, in 
theſe Books , the Doctrine of a ſort of a corporal preſenceſis 
aſerred in very high expreſſions; but there is one thin 
mentioned in them, which is ſtronger againſt it, than al 
thoſe Citations can be for it; for the Author gives us the 
formal Words of the Prayer of Conſecration in his time, 
which he prefaces with ſome ſolemnity : will yes know 
bow the change is wrought , hear the Heavenly Words ? 
For the Prieſt ſaith , &c, But whereas in the pre- 
ſent Canon of the Maſs , the Prayer of conſecration is 
for a good part ofit very near in the ſame Wordswith 
thoſe which he mentions , there is one eſſential difference; 
for inthe Canon they now pray, thatthe Hoſty may be 
to them the Body and Blood of Chriſt ; (which by the way 
doth not agree too well with the notion of Tran/ubſtantia- 
nion, and approacheth more to the Doctrine of the Lurhe- 
ns: whereas in the Prayer, cited by that Aut her, the 
Hoſty is ſaid to be The Figure 7 the Body and Blood 
ha t: here is the language of the whole Church of 
tat time, and in the moſt important part of the 
ö 
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Divine Office, which ſignificth more to me, than a thay: 
ſand Yuotations out of particular Writers, which are 
but their Private Opinions: but this is the Voice of the 
whole Body in its Addreſſes to God: and it ſeems, the 
Church of Rome, when the new Doctrine of the Corpord 
Preſence was teceived, ſaw that this Prayer of Con ecra. 
tion could not conſiſt with it, which made her change ſuch 
a main Part of the Office. This gave me a curioſity eye 
ry whereto ſcarch for ancient Offices, but I found none 
in the Abbey of St. Germains , that ſeemed older than 
the times of Charles the Great; ſo I found none ofany 
great Antiquity in all Italy: Thoſe publiſhed by Cards 
nal Bona, and ſince by P. Mabillom, that were rougit 
from Heidelberg , are the moſt ancient that are in 
Vatican ; but theſe ſeem not to be above eight hun- 
dred years old: There are none of the ancient Roman 
Offices now to be ſceninthe Vatican. I was amazed to 

nd none of any great Am. quit); which made me con- 
clude , that either they were deſtroyed , that ſo the 
difference between Ancient and ern Rituals mi 
not be turned againſt that Church , as an undeni 
Evidence, to prove the Changes that ahe hath made in &. 
vine Matters;or,that they were ſo well kept, that Heretic 
were not to be ſuffered to look into them. But to return 
to the Ambroſian Library, there is in ita Manwſcript of 
great Antiquity,tho not of ſuch great conſequence, which 
is R»ffinws's Tranſlation of Foſephws , that is written in the 
old Roman hand, which is very hard to be read. Butthere 
is a deedin the curious Collechon that: Count Maſcari 
hath made at Verena, which by the date appears to have 
been written in Theodoſius s time, which is the ſame ſort aſ 
writing with the Man»ſcripe of Ruffinus, ſo that it may 
be reckoned to have been writ in Rafi aus his own time; 
and this is the moſt valuable, tho the leaſt known Curio- 
ſity inthe whole Libr. y. 

I need not ſay any thing of the curious Works 2 

that are to be ſeen in Milan, the greateſt quantities t 
art in Europe, are ſound in the 22 and are wr 
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here, but this is too well known to need any further in- 


largement. It is certain, the A/ps have much Wealth 
hut up in their Rocks, if the Inhabitants knew bow to 
ſearch for it : But | heard of no Mines thai were wrought, 
except [ron Mines; yet by the colourings, that in many pla- 
ces the Fountam, make, as they run along the Rocks, 
one ſees cauſe to believe, that there are Mines and Miner-ls 
ſhat up within them. Gold has been often found in the 
River of Arve, that runs by Geneva. 

The laſt corioſity that I ſhall mention of the Town of Mi- 
lan, is the Cabinet of the Chanoine Settala, which is now in 
his Brothers hands , where there are a great many very va- 
luable things, both of Art and Nature: there is a lump of 
Ore,in which there is both Gold, and Silver, and Emerald, 
and D:amond:', which was brought from Peru. There are 
many curious motions,where by an unſcen Spring, a Ball, 
aker it hath rowled down through many winding deſcents 
whrown up, and ſo it ſeems to be a perpetual motion;this 
is done in ſeveral forms, and it is well enough diſguiſed to 
deceive the vulgar. Many motions of little Animals , that 
run about by Springs, arcalfo very pretty. There is a Lo«d- 
fans of a vaſt force, that carries a great Cham: There is al- 
ſoa mouſtrous Child, thatwas lately born in the Hoſpreal, 
which is preſerved in Spirit of Wine : it is double below, it 
hath one Breaſt and Neck two pair of Ears, a vaſt Head, 
and but one Face. As for the Bu:ldings in Milan, they are 
big and ſubſtantial ; but they have not much regular, or 
deantiful Architecture: The Governor's Palace hath ſome 
noble Apartments in it: the chief Palace of the Town is 
that of the Homodei,which was built by a Bantier. There is 
one lnconvenience in Milan, which throws down all the 
Pleaſure that one can find in it: They have no glaſs Vin. 
dews,ffo that one is either expoſed tothe Air, or ſhutup in a 

and this is ſo uni verſal, that there is not one Houſe 

often that hath Glaſs in their Windows : The ſame De ſect 

isin Florence, beſides all the ſmall Towns of Italy, which is 

an effect of their Poverty Fort what by the Oppreſſion of 

the Government,wha by the no leſs ſqueezing Oppreſſion 

-ofthcir Prieſts , who drain 7 the reſt of theic we 
6 t 
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that is not eat up by the Prince, to inrich their Churches 
and Convent, the People here are reduced to a Poverty, 
that cannot be eaſily believed by one that ſees the W 
that is in their Churches: and this is going on ſo conſtant 
in Milan, that it is ſcarce accountable from whence 
vaſt a Treafure can be found ; but Purgatory is a Fund not 
eaſily exhauſted. The Wealth ofthe Milaneſe conſiſu 
chiefly in their Silks, and that Trade falls ſo mightily by 
the vaſt Importations that the Eaſt India Companies bring 
into Europe, that all Italy feels this very ſenſibly, 
languiſh extreamly by the great fall that is in the Silk 
Trade. There is a great magnificence in Milan, the Ne 
bility affect to make a noble Appearance, both in thet 
Cloaths, their Coaches, and their Attendants; and the 
Women go abroad with more Freedom here, than in any 
Town of /taly, And thus I have told you all that hitherto 
— to me, that I thought worth your knowledge. 
am 
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Tours, 

. Poſtcript. 
porevn- In the Account that I gave you of Geneva, I forgot to 
Mention a very extraordinary Perſon that is there, Miri 
Walker ; her Father is of Shaff-houſe, ſhe loſt her light 
when ſhe was but a year old, by being too near a Stoye 
that was very hot: There reſts in the upper part of her eyt 
fomuch ſight , that ſhe diſtinguiſnes day from night: and 
when any perſon ſtands between her and the light , ſhe 
will diſtinguiſh by the Head and itsdreſs a Man from 3 
Woman; but when ſhe turns down her Eyes, ſhe ſem 
nothing : ſhe hath a vaſt Memory ; beſides the French, 
that is - natural Language, ſhe ſpeaks both High- Dutch, 
Italian and Latin: ſhe hath all the Pſalm: by heart, in 
French; and many of them in Dutch and Italian: ſhe ith 
derſtands the Oli Philoſophy well; and is now 2 
New: ſhe hath ſtudied the Body of Drvinity well, and hath 
the Text of the S-riprures very ready: On all which mat- 
ters I had long converfation with her; ſhe not only Jag 
* 
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well, but ſhe playes rarely on the Organ; and I was to 
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ſhe played on the Violin, but her Violin was out lof order. 
Butthat which is moſt of all, is, ſhe writes legibly : in 
order to her learning to write , her Father , who is a 
worthy man, and hath ſuch tenderneſs for her, that he 
ſurniſneth her with Maſters of all ſorts , ordered Letters to 
be carved in Wood, and ſhe by feeling the Characters, 
formed ſuch :n Idea of them, that ſhe writes with a 
Crayon ſo diſtinly , that her writing can be well read, 
ofwhich I have ſeveral Eſſayes. I ſaw her write; ſhedoth 
| more nimbly than can be —— ; ſhehath a Machine 
that holds the Paper, and k er alwayes in Line. But 
that which is above all the reſt, ſhe is a perſon of extraor- 
dinary Devotion, great reſignation to the Will of God, 
and a profound humility : The Preceptor , that her Father 
kept in the houſe with her, hath likewiſe a wonderful 
Faculty of acquiring Tongues. When he came firſt to Ge- 
ww (forheis of Zurich) he ſpoke nota word of Frenh, 
and within thirteen Months he preacht in French correctly, 
and with a good Accent: He alſo began to ſtudy Italian 
inthe Month of November , and before the end of the fol. 


lowing February he preacht in Italian; his accent was 

„and his ſtile was floried , which was very extraor- 

inary ; for the Italian Language is not ſpoken in Geneva, 

Re nece of the Italians do keep up ſtill am Italian 
Church there. 
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Florence, the 5th of November, 1685. 


writ laſt to you, and fo 1 know you expect an Ac- 
count of the moſt conſiderable things that have occur- 
red to me ſince my laſt from Milan. Twenty miles from 
Led - Milan we paſt through Lodi, a miſerable Garrifon , thos 
| Frontier Town; but indeed, the Frontiers, both of 
the Sani rds and the Venetrans , as well as thoſe ofthe 
other Prim es of italy, ſhew that they are not very appre- 
henſive of one another; and when one paſſes through 
thoſe places, which are repreſented in Hiſtory, as place 
of = ſt capable of — a long Siege, be 
mult acknowledge , that the ſight of them brings the Idea 
that he had conceived of them, a great many * 
lower. For Lombardy , which was ſo ſong the ſeat of War, 
could not ſtand out againſt a -=_ Army now ſo many 
2 as it did then years, The Garriſon®f Crema, 
ich is the firſt of the Venetian Territory , is no better 
thamthat of Lods, only the People inthe Venetian Domi 
nion li ve happier than under the Spanrard. 
The Senate ſends Podeſta's , much like the Bailifs of 
the Sw:tzers, who order the Juſtice and the Civil Gor 
verument of the Furiadiction aſſigned them: There is alſo 
a Captain Gen: ral, who hath the Military Authority in 
his hands; and theſe two are Checks upon one another; 
' asthe B ſſz's and the Cadi's are among ibe Torks. bo 

herein Crema, the Town is fo ſmall, that both theſe 
are in one perſon. We were there in the time of the Fairy 
Limes Cloath , and Cheeſe (which tho it goes by the name 


122 now another Month over my Head » fincel 
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of the Parmeſan, is made chieffy in Lad.) are the main a 
JF Commodities of the Fair. The magnificence of the Pode- 
1. very extraordinary ; for he went through the 
tar with a great Train of Coaches, all in his own Live- 
In; zud the two Coaches, in which he and his noe 
ride, were both extraordinary rich: his was a huge 
coach , all the out · ſide black Velvet, and a mighty rich 
Gold Fringe , lined with black Damask , flowered with 
Gold. From Crema it is thirty Miles to Breſtia, Brea - 
whichis a great Town, and full of Trade and Wealth , 
here they make the beſt Barrils for Piſtols and Musters of 
all /zaly : there are great Iron Works near it ; but the #ar 
vith the Turi had occaſioned an order, that none might 
de ſold without a Permiſſion from Venice : They are buil- 
ding a Noble Dome at Breſcia: 1 was ſhewed a N 
there, which is now under a great Diſgrace; ſome years 
180, a new Biſbop coming thither , _ with the Viſi- 
tation of that Nwnzery; he diſcovered two Vauits, by 
one, Men came ordinarily into it; and by another, the 
Nuns that were big, went and lay in of Child-bed:when he 
wascxamining the Nuns ſeverely concerning thoſe Vaults, 
ſome of them toldthim , that his awn Prieſts did much 
worſe. He ſhut up the Nuns, ſo that thoſe who are profet+ 
ſedlive ſtill there, but none come to take the Vail: and by 
this means the Houſe will ſoon come to an end. The Cit- 
tadellies over the Town on a Rock, and commands it ab- 
folutely. Both here, and in Crema, the Towns have begun 
2 Complement within theſe laſt ten or twelve yearsto 
their Podeſta's, which is matter of great Ornament to their 
Palaces, but will grow to a vaſt charge; for they erect Sta» 
tues to their Podeſta's : and this being once bogun, muſt be 
carried 0n;otherwiſethofe to whom the like honour is not 
done, will reſent it as a high affront ; and the Revenges of 
the Noble Venetians are dreadtul things to their Subjects. 
This name of Podeſta is very ancient; for inthe Roman 
times, the chief Magiſtrates of the leſſer Towns were call- 
edthe Poteſtas , as appears by that of even, Fidene 
tum Gabiorumve eſſe Poteſtas. | 


From 


nn, to be cultivated. Verona is a vaſt Town, and much 
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From Breſcia , the beauty of Lombardy is a little inter. 
rupted ; for as all the way from Milan to Breſcia is as one 
Gatden , ſo here on the one fide we come under the 
Mountains, and we paſs by the Lake of Guarda, which 

forty miles long, and where itis broadeſt , is twenty 
miles over: The Miles indeed, all Lombardy over, art 
extream ſhort; for 1 walkt often four or five Miles ing 
walk, and found a thouſand paces made their common 
Mile; but in Tisſcany and the Kingdom of Napel: , the 
mile is fifteen hundred paces. We paſs through agrat 
Heath for ſeven or eight miles on this ſide of Verona, which 


of it well built; there are many rich Churches in it : but 
there is ſo little Trade ſtirring, and ſo little money going, 
that it is not eaſie here to change a Piſtol, without taking 
their Coyn of baſe Alloy, which doth not paſs out of the 
Veroneſe : for this ſeems a ſtrange Maxim of the Venetians, 
to ſuffer thoſe ſmall $rares, to retain ſtill a Coyn peculiar 
to them, which is extream inconyenient for Commerce. 
The known Antiquity of Verona is the Amphitheater, one 
of the leaſt of all that the Romans built, but the beſt pte 
ſerved ; for tho moſt of the great Stones ofthe outſide are 
pickt out; 2 the great ing Vault, on which the 
rows of the ſeats are laid, is intire; the rows of the ſcat 
are alſo intire, they are four and forty Rows; every Row 
is a foot and half high, and as much in breadth , ſo that 
a Man ſits conyeniently in them under the feet of thoſe of 
the higher Row : & allowing every Man a foot and a half, 
the whole Amphitheather can hold twenty three thouſand 
Perſons. Inthe Vaults, under the Rows of Seats , wer 
the ſtalls of the Beaſts that were preſented to entertain the 
Company: thethickneſs of the Building, from the outs 
warg Wall to the loweſt Row of Seats, is ninty foot: But 
this Noble Remnant of Antiquity, isſooften, and fo o 
piouſly deſcribed , that I will ſay no more of it. The next 
thing of value is the famous Muſeum Calceolarium , now 
inthe Hands of the Count Maſcardo, where there is a whole! 
Apartment of Roms, all furniſh: with Antiquities ; at 
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Rarities. There are ſome old Inſcriptions , made by two 
Towns in Africk , to the honour of M. Craſſus: There 
er the ia great Collection of Medals and Medaillons, and of 
yhich | the Roman Weights , with their Inſtruments for theit Sa- 
venty f oifices ; there are many Curioſities of Nature , and a 
* Collection of Pictures, of which many ate of Paulo 
| — Hand. There is a noble Garden in Verona, that 
mos | iſeth up in Terraſſes the whole height of a Hill, in which 
„Ih | thete are many ancient Inſcriptions, which belongs to 
oreat | Count Giuſto. As we go from Verona to Vincenxza, which 
v hich | thirty miles, we return to the Beauty of Lombardy ; 
much ſor there is all the way as it were a Succeſſion of Gardens: 
de | the ground is better cultivated here, than I ſaw it in any 
ding, ether place of Italy: But the Wine is not good; for at the 
ine | foots of all their Trees they plant a Vine; which grows 
„the | up winding about the Tree, to which it joyns ; but 
ians, the soil is too rich to produce a rich wine; for that requi- 
-ulize teh a dry ground. There is neat the Lake of Guarda a 
erce, | very extraordinary Wine , which they call Vino Santo, 
one | Waich arinks like the beſt ſort of Canary, it is not made 
pre | fill Chi, and from thence it carries the Name of 
e are | Holy Wine ; and it is not to be drunk till Midſummer; 
h the N for it is ſo long before it is quite wrought cleat ; but I 
ſcaty ¶ have not marked down how long it may be kept: we had 
Row i there for a Groat an Engl quart ; I wondred that they 
that I did not trade with it. All the Cartel of Italy are gray or 
ſe of white, and all their Hogs are black, except in the Bologneſe, 
half, ud chere they are red. I will not inquire into the reaſuns 
ſand || dftheſe things : it is certain, Hogs-Fleſhin Italy is much 
were better than it is in France and England, whether the truffs 
on whichthey feed much in Winter, occaſion this or not, I 
know not; the Husks of the preſſed Grapes isalſoa mighty 
nouriſhment to them; but Cartel of that grayiſh colour, 
arecertainly weaker : The Carriage of Italy is generally 
performed by them; and this is very hard work in Lombar- 


4, when it hath rained ever ſolittle ; for the ground being 
e level, and there being no raiſed High-wayes, orCaulc- 
Mes, the Carts go deep, and are hardly drawn. 
7 ns" Vinx en 
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Sou Vin enz bath ſtill more of its ancient liberty reſeryd 
than any of theſe Towns, as Padua hathleſs; for itdeb 
vered it ſelf to the Venetians z whereas the other diſpy 
ted long with it, and broùght it often very low: one 
ſces the marks of — in Vicenza, in the Richad 
their Palaces and Churches, of which many are newly 
built: they have a modern Theater , made in imitation 
the ancient Rowan Theaters, Count Velarano's Gar 
dens at the Port of Verene , is the fineſt thing of the 
Town ; there is init a very noble Alley of Oranges and 
Citrons, ſome as big as a Mans Bddy , but thoſe are co. 
vered all the Winter long; forin this appears the ſenſible 
difference of Lombardy trom thoſe parts of [taly; that hen 
the South of the Apenins , that here generally they ke 
their Oranges and Citrons in great Boxes, as we don 
England , that ſo they may be lodged in Winter, and 
defcuded from the Breeſes, that blow ſometimes ſo 
from the Als, that otherwiſe they would kill 
delicate Plants: whereas in Tuſcany they grow as other 
Trees in their Gardens; and in the Kingdom of Naplm, 
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they grow wild, without any Care or Cultivation. 

were at Vincenze upon a Holy day, and there I ſawy 
preparation for a Proceſſion that was to be in the aftes 
noon: I did not wonder at what a French Papiſt ſaid w 
me, that he could hardly bear the Religion of Italy, the 
Idolatry in it was ſo grofs. The Statue of the Virgu 
was of Wood, ſo finely 2 „ that I thought the 


head was Wax; it was richly clad, and had a Crow 
on its Head, and was ſet full of Flowers: how they d 
when it was carried about, I do not know ; but inthe 
morning all people ran to it, and ſaid their prayerstoit, 
and Kiſſed the Ground before it, with all the appearanes 
of Deyotion. : 

Mal · From Vincenz it is eighteen mlles to Padws , all like 
a Garden: here one ſees the decays of a vaſt Ci; 
which was once one of the biggeſt of all Italy; the com 
is the ſame that is was, but there is much uninhabiel 


ground in it, and Houſes there go almoſt tor nothing 
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the Air is extream good, and there is ſo great a plenty 
ofallchings , except Money, that a little Money goes a 

way. The Univerſity here , tho ſo much ſurported 
Venetians , that they pay fifty Profeſſors, yet ſinks 
extreamly: there are no men of any great Fame now in 


it: and the quarrels among the Students have driven away 
molt of the Strangers that uſed to come and ſtudy here 


Gar & for it is not ſafe to ſtir abroad here after Sun ſet: The 


mmber of the Palaces here is incredible, and tho the Ne- 
lay of Padua is almoſt quite roined , yet the Beauty of 
their ancient Palaces ſhews what they once were. The Ve- 
petians have been willing to let the ancient Quarrels that 
were in all thoſe conquered Cities continue till amo 
them ; for while one kills another , and the Children 
theother take their Revenges afterwards , both comes un- 
derthe Bando by this means , and the Confiſcation goes 
tothe Senate. At ſome times of Grace, when the Senate 
wants Money, and offers a — to all that will com- 
for it, the numbers of the guilty perſons are incredi- 
In Vincenza , and the Country that belongs to it, 


lu aſſured by Menſicur Patin, that learned Autiquary, 
that hath been many _— Profeſſor in Padua, that — 


were five and thirty thouſand pardoned at the laſt Grace 
this 1 could hardly believe, but he bid me write it down 
his word. The Nobility of Padua, and of the other 
owns , ſeem not to ſee what a profit their Quarrels bring 
tothe Venet iam, and how they cat out their Families: for 
one Family in the ſame mans time, who was alive while 
Iwas there, was reduced from fourteen thouſand Ducats 
Revenue, to leſs than three thouſand , by its falling at 
ſcveral times under the Bande But their Jealou- 
ies and their Revenges are purſued by them with 
ſo much vigour , that when theſe are in their way, 
all other things are forgot by them. There is here 
the remnant of the Amphitheater, tho nothing 
but the outward Wall ſtands : There is here, as 
ne 8 well as in Milan, aninward Town, called the City, 
ay andan outward , without that, called the Borgo gy 

| there 
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there is a Ditch about the City, the great Ditch and W 
haboutall, and Padua is _ miles in compaſs, 
ics almoſt round: The publick Hall is the Nobleſt of 1 
The Dome is an ancient and mean Building : But 
Church of S. Anthony, eſpecially the Holy Chappel ini, 
where the Saint lies, is one of ; beſt pieces of modem well 
Sculpture; for round the Chappel, the chief Miracles in theit 
the legend of that Saint are repreſenred in Mez20 Rilieyg, may 
ina very ſurprizing manner: The devotion that is paidto xy! 
this Saint, al Lombardy over, is amazing: he is calle 
by way of excellence il Santo, and the Beggars generally 
ask Alms for his fake; But among the little ety 7 


without the Holy Chappel, there is one that is the hi Fra 


* 


pitch of Blaſphomy that can be imagined , Exaud-t , (| ö 
ing of the —— — Se Deus ; be bear ik on 
m God 0 dt wot hear. St. Fuſtina is a Churd 
ſo well ord within, the Architellure is ſo beautiful, pe 
it is ſo well inlightned, andthe Cupolo r are ſo advanty 
— Pierced that ifthc outſide anſwered the inſide 

wou 


is of Brick, and it hath no Frontiſpiece ;. there are 5 
new Altars, made as fine as they are Idolatrous, al 

of Statues of Marble. This Abby hath a hundred thouſand 
Dvocats of Revenue, and ſo by its Wealth one may cov 
clude that it bel to the Benedichne Order. CardidY ; 
Barberigo is Biſb y here; he ſeems to ſet St. Carlo befor 
him as his pattern; he bath founded a Noble Semi | 
the ſecular Pries; he lives in a conſtant diſcipline 

ſelf, and endeavours to retorm hi: Clergy all he can; d 
he is now in ill terms with his Canons, who are all N 
Venetians , and ſo allow themſelves great liberties, 
which they will not be willingly abridged : heis charit 

to a high degree, an ſ is i all reſpects a very extfaordit 


one of the beſt Churches of Italy; but the * 
| 


man. . 
ice. In the Venetian Territory their ſubjects live eaſie aw 
happy » ifthey could be ſo wiſeas to give over their 2 
rels; but tho the Taxes are not high, they opprels 
Tenants ſo ſeverely. that the Peaſants live miſerab 
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yet6n all hands round about them, the Oppreſſions being 

als, wore intolerable , they know not whither to go for caſc3 
— whereas on the —_— , the miſerics under which their 
ut . groan , chiefly thoſe of the ys State, 
inn, nan increaſe of people among them, ſo that they are 
vell ſtoekt with people; but the Venetians are ſo jealous of 

cles u cet Subjects underſtanding Military matters, which 
ee, may diſpoſe them to revolt, that they never make any 
paidto Leries among them for their Wars; this jealouſie is the true 
Called ol that maxim, tho another is pretended, that is 
ner plauſible, which is, their Care oftheir own people, 
ok whoin they ſtudy to preſerve , and therefore they hire 
1 noers , rather than expoſe their Subjects. It is cer- 
ſpeak tain, a revolt here, were no hard matter to effectuate 
5 thoſe forthe Garriſons and Fertifications are ſo (light , that thoſe 
und Towns could eaſily e off their yoke , if it were not 
urital, Factions that ſtillreign among them, bywhichone 
N would chuſe rather to expoſe the other to the rigor of 
de, i wifitors , than concur with them in aſſerting their 
nie ; and the [nquiſitors in ſuch caſcs proceed ſo ſecret- 
, and yet ſo effectually, that none dares truſt another 

11 A a Secret of ſuch conſequence ; and the oppreſſed No- 
ulad hir of thoſe States, retain ſtill ſo much of their old and 
Y 06-8 enſubducd Inſolence , and treat ſuch as are under them ſo 
cradly , that the Venetians are as ſecure in thoſe Conqueſts, 

witrhey had many ſtrong Cittadels, and numerous Gar- 

I ſpread up and down among them. From Padua 
Hun to Venice, all along the River Brent, there are many 
Palaces of the Noble Venetians on both ſides ofthe River, 
builtwirh ſo great a variety of Architecture, that there is 

: not one of them like another; there is alſo the like di- 
ey in the laying out of their Gardens; and here 

* "retire during the hot months; and ſome allow 
"I them(elyes all the exceſſes of diſſolute Liberty that can 

ö Le & From Liæ xa Fucina, which is at the 

mh e Brent, we pals for five or ſix miles on 

55 oem „or ſhallows , to Venice ; theſe ſhallows 
late ſo much, that the preſcrying Venice It an 

I 
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Iſand, islike to become as great a charge to the Vn 
. the Sea is to the Dutch ; ſor they uſe 
poſſible induſtry to cleanſe the Channels of their La ron 
and ro keep them full of Water: and yet many think gm 
that the Water hath failed ſo muchin this laſt age, thy 0 
it continues to abate at the fame rate, within an ag en 
two more, Venice may become a part of the Terra ö 
It is certainly the moſt ſurprizing ſight in the wh 
World, to ſee ſo vaſt a City, ſcituated thus in the 
and ſuch a 8 * a — —— Ind 
es, bavught to ſuch a regular re , the Pi ue 
p ing _ of earth — build on, and all * dy 
uile, which is of all the things that one can ſee the mal 
amazing. And tho this Repwblick is much ſunk fr 
whatis was, both by the great Loſſes they have ſuffe 
in their Wars with the N,, and by the great dec 
of Trade, thereisan incredible Wealth, and a 
lenty of all things in this place. I will not offer tu 
fenbe neither the Church nor the Talace of S. 
which are too well known to need a long digreſſion t 
made for them; the painting ofthe Walls, and the rogh 
of the Halls, and publick in the Palace, 
vaſt value ; Here I ſaw that Story of Pope 4 
the III. treading on the neck of the Emperor Frede 
Barbaroſſa. The Noblencſs of the Stair-caſes, the 
ches of the Halls, and the of the whole Buile 
are much prejudiced by the Beaſtlineſs of thoſe that v | oftc 
along, and that leave their marks behind them, as — 
this were rather a common Houſe of Office, than % 
Nable a Palate: And the great Hall, where the hat 
body of the Nobility meet, in the Great Conneil , 1 
nothing but the roof and walls that anſwers to ſuch a ke 
Aſſembly ; For the Scats arc liker the benches of ani ma 
ditory of Schollars , than of ſo glorious a Body. 
the two ſides of this Palace * as the third, 
is che moſt hid, it will be one of the gloriouſeſt Pa 
that the World can ſhew. The two ſides that are 
ſeen , the one facing the ſquare of St. Mark , an 
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th 'the great Canale , are only of Brick , the. third 
fe Maag all of Marble, but the War of Candy puta ſtop 
rw the Building. Sr. Mark's Church hath nothing to re- 
tun, wn it, but its great Antiquity , and the vaſt Ri- 
= q 
h of the A it is dark and low ; but the pave- 
— oſaick, and the whole root is alſo 
. 


: 
| 
) i 1 

Venice, and in 
- the gilding is (till very bright , that when all this 


| together. I did not ſee the Goſpel of St. Mark 
call which is = of the valuableſt things of the Treaſure ; 


a do not now open 1 et Doctor 
to 2 a famous Phyſician there, to <em> by a 


bo „ one doth no w ſce ſo much coſt 


_— order, he was ſuffered to it; he told me, 
azall writ in Capital Lerters, but the Characters were 
v vorn out, that tho he could diſcern the Ends of fome 
oy Letters, be could not ſee enough to help him to diſtin- 
them, or to know wheter the M. S. was in Greek 
wy or Latin. I will not fay one Word of the Arfenal; for as 
xx lo it in its worſt State, the War that is now on foot 
ding, baying disfurniſhed a great deal of it, ſo it hath been 
wth often defgribed , and it is known to be the Nobleſt May s- 
e beſt ordered, and of the greateſt variety, that 
an BY # if ic whole World : its true, it js all that this Srave 
, bak; fo that it the Magazines of other Princes, 
| which lie fpread up and down in the different Places of 
ich aff their Dominions, were gathered together, they would 
make a much greater ſhew. The Nobleſt Convert 
| Venice is that of the Dominicans. , called Saint 
Jum and Saint Paul; the Church and Chappels are 
ar — there A. Saint Luke's Madond's 
ung eee, as they pretend; the Dormitory is v cat; 
oom for the Library, and every hing Un ex- 
; cept 
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cept the Books, is extream fine- But Saint Georg 
which is a Convent of the Benediftinesz in an Iſie inti 
poſſeſſed by them, over againſt Saint Marks ſquag 
is much the richeſt : the Church is well contrived, A 
well adorned: and not only the whole Building isve 
Magnificent; but which is more extraordinary at Yeni 
= have a large Garden, and noble walksin it. 
emptore and the Salute , are two Noble Churches ,t 
are the effects of Vows that the Senate made 
they were afflicted with the Plague, the latter is n 
the finer, it is to the Virgin; and the other is only N 
our Saviour: ſo naturally doth the Devorion of that Ch 
carry it higher for the Mother than the Son. Itistny 
the Salste is later than the other, ſo no wonder if te 
Architecture and the riches exceed that which is m 
ancient. The School of Saint Roch , and the 
pel, and Hall, are full of great pieces of Timer 
a Cena, of Paulo Veroneſe in the Reſectory of ! 
— — the Picture of gt. Seter the Martyr of Titia 
are moſt celebrated pieces of Venice: Duke 
ſare's Tomb in the Friary is the Nobleſt I ever ſaw. by 
if the riches of all the Convent, and the Pariſh 
ches of Venice amaſed me, the Fronts eſpeciall 
many of which are of white Marble,  beautified wi 
ſeveral Sratwes; the meanneſs of the Library of S. 
did no leſs ſurprize me. There are in the Antic 
wo of age, and he wins Roof oftly 
is compoſed of ſeveral pieces of tHe gread 
Maſters putin ſeveral Frames : bur the Library Bad 
thing anſwerable to the Riches of the Caſe ; forte 
Greek Manuſcrips are all modern; I turned over ag 
many, and ſaw none above five hundred years ol; 
I was indeed told, that the laſt Library- keeper was am 
ſed for having conveyed away many of their Manuſeriy 
and that four years ago being clapt in priſon for this 
the 12. he, to prevent further Severities, 
NFoned himſelf. © I went to the Comvent of the Servi; 
I found Father Paul was not in ſuch confideration than 
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deb elſewhere. I asked for his Tomb, but they made 

: ah uccount of him, and ſeemed not to know where it 
lym; itistruc, the perſon to whom 1 was recommen- 
** 4, was not in Venice, ſo perhaps they refined too much 
ache matter: I had great Diſcourſe with ſome at Venice 
ing the Memorials out of which F. Paul drew his 

, which ate no doubt all preſerved with great care 

ir Achives; and ſince the Tranſactions of the Coun- 

, as they arcofgreat Importance, ſo they arc 

me now much controverted , by the different Rela- 
os chat F. Paul, and Cardinal Fallavicini have given 
ne che World of that matter; the only way to put an end to 
K Diſputes in matter of Fact, is to print the Originals 
* demſelves. A Perſon of great Credit at Venice, promiſed 
| wine, to do his utmoſt , wd vc that Propoſition ſet on 

| tho the great Exactneſs that the Government there 
© hath alway affected, as to the matter of their Archives, 

i beld ſo ſacred, that this made him apprehend, they 
would not give way to any ſuch ſearch. The Affinity of 


|; the matter _ into my mind a long Converſation that 


ad with a perſon of great Eminence at Vemnuce , that as 
was long at Conſlantino le, ſo he was learned far 
Nond what is to be met with in Italy; he. told me, he 
at Conſtantinople when the Inquiry into the Doctrine 
the Greek Church was ſet on foot, occaſioned by the nd. 
ds Diſpute between Mr. Arnaud and Mr, Claude Art 
being 2a zcalous Roman Catholick, was dealt with tc N 
in that buſineſs ; but being a Man of great Hone $i 
J @dSincerity , he excuſed bicaſcif „and ſaid, he could" 
Jl wemeddlcinir: He hath a very low and bad Opinion of 
Fl DC Gets, and he told me, That none of their Prieſts 
more inveterate Enemies to the Church of Rome than 
that were bred up at Rome; for they, to free them- 
Mes of the prejudices that their Countreymen are apt to 
conceive againſt them, becauſe of theit Education among 
e Latines , do affect to ſhew an Oppoſition to the La- 
ny fin Church beyond any other Greeks. He told me, that 
keknew the Ignorance and Corruption of the Greeks was 


ſuch * 
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ſuch , that as they did not know the Docttines of; 
own Church , ſoa very little Money, or the hope of f 
tection from any of the Ambaſſadors that came from 
Weſt , would prevail with them to'ſign any thing 
could be deſired of them. He added one thing, that io 


he firmly believed Tranſutftantiation himſelf, he did u & « 


think they believed it, let them ſay what they plealel 
themſelves; he took his meaſures of the Doctrine ofth&& 
Church , rather from what they did , than from what 
they ſaid : For their Rites not being changed now for 
great many ages, were the true Indications of the Do- 
ctrines received among them; whereas they were bot 
ignorant ofthe Tradition of their Poctrine, and veryapt 
to prevericate when they ſaw Advantages or Protetti 
ſer before them; therefore he concluded, that ſince 

did not adore the Sacrament after the Conſecration, tha 
was an evident ſign that they did not believe the Corpirdl 
Preſence ; and was of a force well able to balarice all thei 
Subſcriptions : He told me, he was oſten ſcandalizediy 
ſee them open the Bag, in which the Sacrament was preſer- 
ved, and ſhew it with no ſort of reſpect, no more ibas 
when they ſhewed any Manuſcript; and he looked on 


Adoration as ſuch a neceſſary Conſequent of Tran/uiftas i 


tiation , that he could not imagine that the latter was i& 
ceived in a Church that did not practiſe the former. To 
this I will add what an Eminent Catholict at Paris told 
me; he ſaid, the Originals of thoſe Atteſtations, wel 
in too exact and too correct a ſtile, to have been to 

in Greece ; he aſſured me, they were penned at Pam, 
by one that was a Maſter of the Purity of the Greet 
Tongue, Ido not name thefe Perſons, becauſe they are yet 
alive, and this might be a prejudice to them. One of the 
chief Qrnaments of Venice was the famous young Him 
that ſpake five Tongues well, of which the Latin and G 
were two; ſhe paſſed Doctor of Phyſick at Padua, accoꝶ 
ding to the ordinary Forms; but which was beyond all, 
ſhe was a perſon ol ſuch extraordinary Vertue and Piety, 
ihat ſhe is ſpoken of as a Saint; ſhe died ſotue Mou 
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before 1 came to Venice: ſhe was of the noble Family of 
the Cornaro s, tho not of the three chief Branches, which 
Saint Maurice, Saint Paul, and Calle, who are de- 
from the three Brothers of the renowned Queen 

of Cyprus, but the diſtinction of her Family was Piſco- 


$a. Her extraordinary merit made all people unwil- 


to remember the blemiſh of her deſcent of the one 

; for tho the Cornaro's reckon themſelves a ſize of 
Nobility beyond all the other Families of Venice, yet her 
Faherhavin entertained a Goudalier s Daughter ſo long, 
that he bad ſome Children by her, at laſt for their ſakes 
married the Mother, and payed a conſiderable Fine to 
faye the forfeiture of Nobility , which his Children muſt 
haye undergone , by reaſon of the meanneſs of the 
Mothers birth. The Cornaro's carry it ſo high, that many 
of the Daughters of that Family chave made themſelves 
Nam, becauſe they thought their own Name was ſo No. 
ble, that they could not induce themſelves to change it 
vith any other; and when lately one of that Family mar. 
ned the Heir of the Sagredro, which is alſo one of the an. 
tienteſt Families, that was extream rich, and ſhe had ſcarce 
any portion at all, (for the Cornaro's are now very low) 


| ſome of their Friends came to wiſhthem joy of ſo adyanta- 


gious a Match; but they very coldly rejected the Comple- 
ment, and bid the others go and wiſh the Sagredo's joy, 
ſince they thought the Advantage was wholly of their ſide. 

There are of the truly Ancient Noble Families of Venice, 


ſour and twenty yet remaining, and even among theſe , 


there are twelve that are thought ſuperior to the reſt in 
rank : ſince the firſt Formation of their Senate, they have 
created many Senators. In their Wars with Genua they 
conferred that honour on thirty Families: ſeveral oftheic 
Generals have had that honour given them as a reward of 
their ſervice : They have alſo offcred this honour to 
ſome Royal Families; for both the Pamilies of Valosg 
and Bourbon, were Nobles of Venice; and Henry the III. 
when he came through Venice from Poland, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Crown of France, went and ſate among 
| F 2 them, 
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them, and drew his Ballor as a Noble Venetian: may 
Popes have procured this honour for their Nephews. 00 
the Barberines would have the Venetians offer it tothe 
without their asking it, and the Veneri-ns would not give 
it without the others asked it, and ſo it ſtuck at this. b 
during the Hur of Candy, Cardinal Fran is Barberine gin 
twelve thouſand Crowns a year towards the War, andthe 
temper found for making them Noble Vruetiam was, that 
the Queen Mother of France moved the Senate to grant t 
In all the Creations of Ser ators before the laſt War of Ca 
dy, they were free; and the Conſiderations were, eithet 
cat Services, or the great Dignity of thoſe on whom 
they beſtowed this Honour. Thoſe new Families are d. 
vided into thoſe that are called Ducal Families; and thok 
that were called ſimply New Families ; the Reaſon of the 
former deſignation is not rightly underſtood ; but one tha 

knew all that related to that Conſtitution particul 
well, gave me a good account of it. That which nati 
rally occurs as the Reaſon of it, is, that all thoſe Fami 
lies, that are called Dwral , have had the Dukedom it 
their Houſe : But asall the old Families have had the ſame 
Honour, though they carry not that Title, ſo ſomedf 
the new Families have alſo had it, that yet are not cab 
led Ducal. Others fay , that. thoſe Families that have 
had branches, who have been made Dukes , without theit 
being firſt Procurators of S. Mark , or that have been cho- 
ſento that Honour , without their pretending toit, are 
called Dxcal: But the true Account of this is, that from 
the year 1450: to the year 1620. for a hundred andſe- 
venty years, there was a combination made among thoſe 
new Families to preſerve the Dutedom till among them! 
For the old Families carrying it high, and excluding the 
new Families from the chief Honours, ninctcen of the 
Families entred into mutual Ingagements to exclydethe 
ancient Nobility : It is true, they made the Dukedim 
ſometimes fall on ſome ofthe new Families that were not 
ofthis Aſſociation; but this was more indifferent to them, 
as long as the ancient Famillies were ſhut out, and that 
it 
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appeared, that they bore the chief ſway in the Election, 
This Combination was a thing know to the very people, 
tho the Ingquiſitors did all they could to break it, or at 
leaſtto hide it, ſo that I never met with it in any of their 
Authors. But this failed in the year 1620. when Memmig 
was choſen Dake, who was deſcended of one of the an- 
. which was ſo great a mortificaijon to the 
Caſe Ducale , that one of them (Leniero) banged him - 
ſdf, by the Rage to which that Diſgrace drove him, yet 
his man came into the room in time, before he was 
dend, and cut him down, and he lived long aſier that 
in a better mind. Since that time, one of the Bemo s, 
wo of the Cornaro's , and one of the Contarms's, and 
the preſent Prince, of the Fuſt niani, the firſt of that 
family that hath had that honour , have been Dukes , 
whoare all of the ancient Families: So that this Faction 


is now ſo intirely buried, that it is not generally known *'_ 


(eren in Venice it ſelf) that it was ever amongſt them; 
and thus time, and other Acc id nta bring about happy 
Events, which no Care nor Induſtry could ptoduce: 
For that which all the Endeavours of the Inquiſitors could 
not compaſs , was brought about of it ſelf. lt is true, the 
kactions in Venice, tho violent enough in the perſons of 
thoſe who manage them, yet are not derived by them, 
u an Inheritance to their Poſterity, as it was among the 
Florentines ; who tho they value themſelves as a ſize of 
men much above the Venet1ans, whom they deſpiſe as a 
—— and dull race of people, yet ſhewed how 
tle they underſtood with all their vivacity , to conduct 
their State; ſince by their domeſtick Heats they loſt their 
Liberty, which the Venetians have had the wiſdom ftillto: 
preſerve. This Faction of the Caſe Ducale was perhaps 
villing to let the matter fall; for they loſt more than they 
by it; for the Ancient Families in revenge ſet them- 
0 againſt them , and excluded them from all the other 
vantagious Imployments of the State. For the others 
being only united in that ſingle point relating to the Duke- 
am, the Ancient Families let them carry it; but —— 
F 3 ot 
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other Competitions they ſet up al wayes ſuch Competiton 
againſt the Pretenders that were of the Ducal Families, that 
were much more eſteemed than theſe were, ſo that t 

ſhut hem out of all the beſt Offices of the Repwblick. $ 

a Faction as this was, if it had been ſtill kept up. might 
in Concluſion have proved fatal to their Liberty. th 
indeed a Wonder to ſee , the Dignity of the Duke ſo 
much courted; for he is only a Priſoner of State, tyed i 
to ſuch Rules, ſo ſeverely reſtrained and ſhut up as it 
were in an Apartment of the Palace of S. Mark , thatitis 
not ſtrange to ſee ſome of the greateſt Families, in parti. 
cular the Cornaro's decline it. All the Family, if ever ſo 
numerous, muſt retire out of the Senate, when a Dole 
is choſen out of it, only one that is next to him of kin, 
fits till, but without a Vote: And the only Real Pri. 
viledge that the Duke hath, is, that he can ofhimſelf, 
without communicating with the Savi, propoſe mat: 
ters, either to the Council of Ten, to the Senate, of 
to the Great Coun'il;, whereas all other propoke- 
tions muſt be firſt offered to the Savii, and examined 

them, who have a ſort of Tribwnitian Power to tej 

what they diſlike ; and tho they cannot hinder the Deke 
to make a Propolition , yet they can mortific him when 
he hath made it; they can hinder it to be voted; and after 
it is voted , they can ſuſpend the execution of it till itis 
examined over again: And a Dee, that is of an active 
Spirit, muſt reſolve to indure many of theſe Afflictiom; 
and it is certain, that the Savii do ſometimes affect to 
ſhew the Greatneſs of their Authority, and exerciſea 
ſort of Tyranny in the rejecting of Propoſitions, when 
thy intend to humble thoſe that make them: yet the 
greateſt part of the beſt Families court this Honour nf 
Dukedomextreamly. When Sagredo was upon the point 
of being choſen Dole, there was fo violent an Out. cij 
againſt ir over all Venice, becavſe of the Diigrare, that they 
=_ t would come on the Repwblik,if they had a Prince, 
whoſe Noſe had mifcarried in ſome unfortunate Dif- 
orders; the Senate complyed fo far with this * 
t 
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the people teſtified , that tho the Inquiſitors took 


eue to hang or drown many of the chief of the Mutineers, 
yet they ler the deſign for Sagredo fall : Upon which he 
vn ſo much diſguſted, that he retired to a houſe 
be had in the Frs firma, and never appeared more at 
het During which time of his Retirement, he writ 
two Books, the one Memorie Ottomaniche , which is Prin- 
ted; and he is accounted the beſt of all cheir mordern Au- 
thors. The other was Memoires of the Government 
ad Hiſtory of Venice , which hath never been Prin- 
ted; and ſome.ſay , it is too fincere , and too particular, ſo 
that it is thought it will be reſerved among their Archives. 
lx hath been a fort of Maxim now for ſome time, not to 
chuſe a married man to be Duke, for the Coronation of 
aDucheſs goes high, and hath coſt above a hundred thou- 
fand Date. Some of the ancient Families have 
affected the Title of Prince, and have called their bran- 
ches, Princes of the Blood; and tho the Cornaro's have 
done this more than any other, yet others upon the ac- 
cant of ſome Principalities , F bas their Anceſtors had 
inthe 1/lanids of the Archipelage, have alſo affected thoſe 
win Titles: But the [nqw#fors have long ago obliged 
them, to lay afide all thoſe high Pitles; and ſuch of 
them as boaſt too much of their blood, find the diſlike 
which that brings on them very ſenſibly ; for whenſoe- 
ver they pretend to any great Imployments, they find 
tbemſelves alwayes excluded. When an Election of Am- 
beſſadors was propoſed , or of any of the chief Offices, 
it was wont to be made in thoſe terms, that the Council 
muſt chuſe one of its Principal Members for ſuch an im- 
— But becauſe this lookt like à term of Di- 

ion among the Nobrlity , they changed it five 
and wy years ago; and inſtead of Principal, they 
uſe now the term Honeurable, which comprehends the 
whole body of their Nobility , without any diſtinction. 
Ie is at Venice, in the Church, as well as in the State, 


thatthe Head of the Body hath a great Title; and particu- 


lar Honours done him; whereas in the mean while this is a 
3% F 4 meer 
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meer Pageantry, and under rheſe big words there is lo. 
ged only a ligbt ſhadow of Authority; for their Bizhop by 
the glorious Title of Patriarch, as well as the D«keisab 
ed their Prince, and his Serenity, and hath his name 
upon their Coyn; ſo the Patriarch with all this high 
hath really no Authority: For not only Sant Mart 
Church is intirely exempted from. his juriſdid ion, and 
is immediately ſubject to the Dale, but bis Authority 
in all other things ſo ſubject to the Senate, and ſo wks 
ted by them , that he hath no more power, than 
are pleaſed to allow him: So that the Senate is as really 
the ſupream Governour over all perſons, and in all cu 
ſes, as the Kings of England have pretended to be intheir 
own Dominions — tha Reformation : But beſides all 
this, the Clergy of Venice have a very extraordinary ſoct d 
Exemption, and are a fort ofa body like a Pres byteryin- 
dependent of the Bishop : The Curats are choſen by the 
Inhabitants of eyery Pariſh , and this makes that no 
Noble Venetian is ſuffered to pretend to any Curacy; fot 
they think it below that dignity,to ſuffer one ofthcir body, 
to engage in a competition with one of a lower orders 
and ro run the hazard of being rejected, 1 wastold , the 
manner of thoſe Elegions was the moſt ſcandalous thing 
poſlible ; for the ſeveral Candidates appear on the 
day of Election, and ſet out their own Merits, and de 
fame the other Pretenders in the ſowleſt Language, and 
in the moſt ſcurrilous manner imaginable;the ſecrets ofil 
their Lives are publiſht in moſt reproachful terms, and no- 
thing is ſo abject and ridiculous , that is not put in practiq 
on thoſe occaſions: There is a ſort of an Aſſociation 
among the Ghrars for judgi _= their common concerns, 
and ſome of the Laity of the ſeveral Pariſhes aſſiſt in 
thoſe Courts, ſo that here is a real 2 The 
Libertinage, that is ſo undecently practiſed by moſt (ors 
of people at Venice, extends it ſelf to the Clerg yto ſucha 
degree, that tho Ignorance and Vice, ſeem the only its 
delibleCharadters, that they carry generally over all {zaly 
yet thoſe appear here in a much more conſpicuous mar 
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ger than elſew here; and upon theſe popular elections all 
comes out. The Nuns of Venice have been under mu 
ſcandal fora great while; there are ſome Nennerys that 
are as famous for their ſtrictneſs and exactneſs to their 
Rales, as others are for the Liberties they take: chiefly 
thoſe of Samt Zachary and Saint Laurence, where none but 
Noble Venetians are admitted, and where it is not ſo 
mach as pretended , that they have retired for Devotion; 
bat it is owned to be done meerly , that they might not be 
400 great a Charge to their Family: They are not vail- 
td. their neck and breaſt is bare, and they receive mach 

y: but that which I ſaw , was in a publick Room, 
ia which there were many Grills for ſeyeral Parlors, fo 
that the converſation is very confuſed ; for there being a 
different company at every Grill, and the Italian ſpea- 
king generally very loud , the noiſe of ſo many loud 
— diſagreeable. The Nuns talk much, and 


— ungracefully, and allow themſelves a liberty in 


ying , that other places could not bear. About four 
years ago the Patratarch intended to bring in a Reſorm into 
thoſe Houſes ; hut the Nuns of S. Laurence, with whom 
de began, told him plainly, they were Noble Venetians , 
who had choſcn that way of liſe as more convenient for 
them , but they would not ſubject themſelves to his Re- 
= yet he came and would ſhut up their houſe, 
they went to ſet fire to it; upon which the Senate 
interpoſed , and ordered the Patriarch to deſiſt. There 
is no Chriſtian State in the World, that hath expreſſed” 
aJealouſic of Church mens getting into the publick Con- 
als fo much as the Venetians; for as a Noble Venetian , 
that goes into Orders, lofes thereby his right of going to 
vote in the great Council; ſowhenany of them are pro- 
moted to be Cardinals, the whole kindred and famil 
muſi (during their lives) withdraw from the grea! Council 
and are alſo incapable of all imployments: And by a 
dauſe, which they added when they received the [nqn ſi- 
nos, whichſcemed of no great conſequence, they have 
made it to become a Cowrt abſolutely ſubject to them 
3 tor 
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for it being provided, that the Inquiſitors ſhould 
nothing but in the preſence of ſuch as ſhould u 
Deputed by the Senate, to be the Witneſſes 
their proceedings, thoſe Deputics either will an 
come but when they think fit; or will not fly 
longer than they are pleaſed with their proceeding; 
ſo that either their abſence, or their withd 
ing, diſſolves the Court: for a Citation ax 
made, a Witneſs cannot be examined, nort} 

point of Form carried on, ifthe Deputies of the 9 

not preſent: and thus it is, that tho there is a Court 
quiſetion at Venice , yet there is ſcarce any perſon brougle 
into trouble by it; and there are many ofthe Prot 
Religion that live there without any trouble: and tho'ther 
is a Congregation of them there, that hath ths 
exerciſes of Religion very regularly, yet the Senate g 
them no trouble. It is true, the Hofty's not being ca 
about in Proceſſion , but ſecretly by the Prieſt to the Sick, 
makes that this uncaſy diſcrimination of Prora 
and Papiſt ; doth not offer it ſelf here, at in other placa; 
for the ſtraitneſs of the ſtreets ,, and the Channals thre 
which one muſt go almoſt every foot, makes that thi 
could not be done in Venice as it is elſewhere; and from 
nice this Rule is carried over their whole Territory, thothe 
like Reaſon doth not hold in the Terra Fir ma. The h 
tiant are generally ignorant of the matters of Religionte 
ſcandal, and they arc asunconcerned in them, as they at 
Strangers to them; ſo that all that vaſt pomp in ther 
Ceremonies , and wealth in their Churches, is affected n. 
ther as a point of Magnificence, or a matter of Emulation 
among Families, than that Superſti tion bath here ſuc 
a power over the Spirits of the People, as it hath elſe 
where: for the Atheiſm that is received by many her, 
is the dulleſt , and courſeſt thing that can be imagined. 
The young Nobility are ſo generally corrupted in the 
Morals, and ſo given up to a moſt ſupine Ignorancec 
all ſort of knowledge, that a man cannot eaſily imagi 
to what a height this is grown; and for Milnary Cov 
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there is ſcarce ſo much as the Ambition ofbeing 
thought brave — = among the greater part of 
dem. It ſeemed to me a ſtrange thing, to ſee the Bro- 
,, ſo full of graceful young Senators and Nobles, when 
ere was ſo glorious a War on foot with the Turks ; but 
Nl Inſtead of being heated in point of Honour to hazard 
their lives, they rather think it an extravagant piece of 
Folly, for them to go and hazard it, whena little Money 
| — Strangers, that do it on ſuch eaſie terms; and thus 
er arms arc inthe bands of ſtrangers, while they ſtay at 
Wc managing their Intrigues in the Breglio, and diflol- 


ou} Wing their fprrits among their Courtrſans, And the Repu- 


ation of their Service is of late years ſo much ſunk, 
{hit it is very ſtrange to ſee fo many come to a ſervice 
ſo decryed , where there is ſo little care had of the Sout- 
Wer; , and ſo little regard had to the Officers z the Arrears 
— pay'd, and the Rewards are ſo ſcantly diſtri- 
eck; that if they do hot change their Maxims, they 
may come to feel this very ſenſibly ; for as their Subjects 
e not acquainted with Warlike matters, ſo their Nobi- 
Hy have no ſort of Ambition that way, and ſtrangers ate 
*extreainly diſguſted. It is chiefly to the — of 
affairs that they owe their Safety ; for the Feebleneſs of all 
heir Neighbours, the Twrk , the Emperour , the 
King of Spain, the Pepe, and the Duke of Mantua, pre- 
them from the apprehenſion of an Invaſion;and the 
Quarrels, and eneracy of their Subjects, ſave them 
fromthe Fears ofa Revolt; but a formidable Neighbour 
would put them hard to it. One great O caſion of 
the Degeneracy of the Italian, and in particular of 
the Venetian Nobility , is a Maxim that hath been taken 
up for ſome conſiderable time, that for the preſervation of 
their Families, it is fit that only one of 4 Family ſhould 
_ to which I will not add, that it is generally be- 
tieved, that the Wife is in common to the whole Fami- 


by. By this means the younger Brothers, that have Ap- 
ipointments for Life, and that have no Families that come 
Yom them, are not ſtirred up by any Ambition to ſignalize 
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themſelves, or to make Families, and fo they give 
to all the Lazineſi of Luxury, and are quite e 
y it. Whercas the beſt Services done in other Stare, 
flows from the Neceſſities as well as the Aſpirings of your, 
er Brothers, or their Families, whoſe blood 
them to pretend, as well as their Pride and Neceſliti 
puſhthemon, to acquire firſt a Reputation, and * 
Fortune: But all this is a Myſtery to the Venetian: 
apprehend ſo much from the active Spirits of a neceſſuas 
Nobility, that to lay thoſe to ſleep, they i 
them in all thoſe things that may blunt and depreſs 
Minds; and youth naturally hates Letters as muchas 
loves Pleaſure, when it is ſo far from being reſtrained, 
that it is rather puſhed onto all the Licentiouſneſs of un 
mitted Diſorders. | 
Let I muſt add one thing, that tho Venice, is the 
in the whole World, where pleaſure is moſt & 
and wherethe youth have both the greateſt Wealth, 
the molt leiſure to purſue it; yet it is the place that l e 
ſaw , where true and innocent Pleaſure is the leaſt unde 
ſtood ; in which Iwill make a little Digreſſion , that 
perhaps will not be unpleaſant. As ſor the Pleaſures 
Friendſhip , or Marriage, they are —— to them 
for the horrible diſtruſt , in which they all live, of one 
another, makes; that it is very rate to find a Friend 
Italy; but moſt of all in Venice: and tho we have been tall 
of ſeveral Stories of celebrated Friendſhips there, 18 
theſe are now very rate. As for their Wives, they 
bred to ſo much ignorance, and they converſe fo little, 
that they know nothing but the dull Superſtition on Holy 
dayes, in which they ſtay in the Churches as long as hy 
can, and fo prolong the little Liberty they have 
oing abroad on thoſe dayes, as Children do that 
— of play: They are not imployed in theit 
ſtick Affairs, and generally they underſtand no fort 
Work; ſo that I wn told, that they were the inlipi 
Creatures imaginable : They are perhaps as vitious as 
other places, but it is among them downright Lew dne 
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forthey are not drawn into it, by the intanglements of 
— , that inveigle and lead many perſons much far- 
ther than they imagined or intended at firſt 5 but in them, 
the firſt tep , without any preamble or preparative, 
is downright beaſtlineſs. And an Italian that knew the 
World well, ſaid upon this matter a very lively thing 
tome, he ſaid, their jealouſy made them reſtram their 

ters, and their Wives ſo much, that they could 

have none of thoſe Domeſtich Entertainments of Mit, 
Canver/ation , and Friendſhip , that the French or En- 
— It is true, thoſe he ſaid hazard a little 
Honour of their Families by that Liberty; but the 
haigns , by their exceſſive Caution, made that they had 
none of the true Delights of a Married State; and not- 
vithſtanding all their uneaſy jealouſy, they were ſtill in 
r of a contraband Nobluꝝ; therefore he thought 
they would do much better to hazard alittle, when it 


would produce a certain ſatisſactien, than to watch ſo 


axxiouſly , and thereby have an inſipid Companion, in- 
fiead of a lively Friend, tho ſhe might perhaps have ſome 
ilmoments. As for their houſes, have nothing con- 
venjent at Venice; for the Architecture is almoſt all. the 
fame one Stair-caſe, a Hall that runs along the Body of 
the Houle, and Chambers on both hands; but there are no 

ments, no Cloſets or Backſtairs; ſo that in houſes 
that are of an exceſſive Wealth, they have yet no ſort of 
convenience ; Their Bedſteads are of Lron , becauſe of the 
yermiathat their moiſture produces, the bottoms are of 
boards, upon which they lay ſo many Quilts, that it is 
abuge ſtep to get up to them; their great Chairs are all up- 
right, without a ſlope in the back , hard in the bottom, and 
te wood of the Arms is not covered: they mix Water 
wh their Wine in their ds, ſo that ſor above half 
the year, the Wine is either dead or ſour: they do not lea» 
ven their bread , ſo that it is extream heavy, and the Oven 
too much heated, ſo that the Ctum iʒ aa Dough, when 
the Cruſt is as hard as a Stone; In all bon Gy boil 
meat firſt before it is roaſted , and thus as indeed they 
w e 
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make it tender, OO it is quite raſtleſs , and infipid: 
And as for their Land- carriage, all Lombar/y over, ith 
extream inconvenient; for their Coaches are faſtned rothe 
pearch , which makes them asuncafic as a Cart: It is true 
they begin to have at Rome, and Naples, Coaches dia 
are ſaſtned to a fort of double Pearch, that runs alow 
the bottom of the Coach of both ſides, which are ſo thin, 
that they ply to the motion of the Coach, and area 
tream eaſy, but thoſe are not known in Lombard; 
and beſides this, their Caleſbes are open, ſo that onen 
expoſed to the Sun and Duſt in Sammer, and to hk 
Weather in Mater: But tho they are covered as ours ar, 
on the other ſide of the Appenins, yet 1-ſaw none ti 
were covered in Lombardy : and thus by an enumerm 
of many ofthe innocent pleaſures, and Conveniencesd 
Life, it appears, that the Venetians purſue ſo yiolenth 
Forbidden Pleaſures, that they know not how to 
out that which is allowable. - Their conſtam prafticeyh 
the Broglio is their chief buſineſs , where thoſe that ares 
ceſſitous, are ſuing for imployments of Advantage, al 
thoſe that are full of Wealth, take a ſort of pleaſure in ad 
ſing their pretentions, and in imbroiling maters. Fhe Walt 
in which the Nobrlizyrread , is left to them: for no othen 
dare walk among them; and they change the fideotthe 
ſquare of Saint Mark as the Sun and the weather dire 
them. Perhaps a derivation that Mr. Patin gave med 
Broglio from the Greek Peribolaien, 2 little corrupted, 
is not forced; and ſince they make all their paztics, 2 
manage all their intrigues in thoſe Hos, I am apt to think 
that Broils, Brovillons and Imbroilments are all derive 
from the Agitations that are managed in thoſe Walks. 

As for the laſt created Nobility of Venice, 1 came u 
know ſome particulars that l have not yet ſeen in 29 
Books, which | ſuppoſe will not be unacceptable to 3a 
It is certain, that if the Venet:ans could have forcſecntt 
the beginning of the War of Candy, the vaſt Expent 
in which the length of — 1 them, they would 
abandoned the /ſle , rather than haye waſted the 
Tre 
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Treaſure , and debaſed their Nobility. This laſt was 
extream ſenſible to them; for as the Dignity ofthe rank 
hold, is ſo much the more Eminent as it is reftrained 
to a ſmall number; ſo all the beſt Imployments and Ho- 
ours of the State belonging to this Body, the admitting 
ſuch a number into it, as muſt riſe out of ſeventy eight 
Families, was in effect the ſharing their Inheritance amon 
ſomany adopted Brothers. Thishad been leſs infamous, 1 


arty; had communicated that Honour only to the ancient 
onen Citizens of Venice, or to the Notility of thoſe States that 
to the] they have ſubdued in the Terra Firma; for as there are 


many Citizens, Who are as ancient as the Nobility, only 
their Anceſtors not hapning to be of that Council, that 
iſumed the Governme».t about four hundred years ago, 
they have not been raiſed to that Honour, ſo there had 
been no Infamy in creating ſome of them to be of the 
Nobility. It had been alſo brought under conſultation 
long ago, upon the Reduction of thoſe State inthe Ter- 
's Firma , whether it was not adviſable, according to 


, al} the Maxims of the Ancient Romans, to communicate 
ad that Dignity to ſome of their chief Families, as bein 
wal the ſureſt Way to give ſome contentment to thoſe 
then] States, it being alſo a real, as well as a cheap Secu- 
of the rity , when the chief Families in thoſe Cities, were 
iret admitted to a ſhare in all the Honours of the Repu- 
med blick. It is true, ſome of the Nobility of thoſe States 
Ned, htthey had Honour enough by their Birth, and ſo 
and ra of Breſcia refuſed to accept an Honour from 
hint thoſe that had robbed his Countrey of its Liberty, yet 
yu hispoſterity are now of another mind; for they came and 
bought in this laſt ſale of Honour that which was freely 
ew offered to their Anceſtor, and was rejected by him, 


When the Senate found it ſelf extreamly preſſed for Mo- 
ney, during the Har, it was at firſt propoſed , that 

Families, to the number of five, might be Eno- 
bled; they offering ſixty thouſand Ducars it they were 
Venetians , and ſcventy thouſand if they Tag 
| . There 
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There was but one perſon that oppoſed this in the Senate, 
ſo it being paſſed there, was preſented to the Great Ca 
eil; and there it was like to have paſſed without any di 
ficulty , but one perſon oppoſed it with ſo much vigot, 
that tho the Dukedeſired him to give over his Oppoſition, 
ſince the Neceſſities of the War required a great ſupply, 
yet he perſiſted ſtill ; and tho one of the Savii ſet fonh 
with Tears the extremities to whichthe State was reduced, 
he ſtill inſiſted , and fell upon one Conceit that turned the 
whole Coumil; he ſaid , they were not ſure if five Per. 
ſons could be found , that would purchaſe that Honourg 
ſuch a rate, and then it would be a vaſt Diſgrace, 1 
expoſe the offer of Nobility firſt to ſale; and then tothe 
Afﬀront , . of finding no Buyers when it was offered tobe 
fold ; and by this means he put by the Reſolution for tha 
time: But then another Method was taken, that wa 
more honourable, and was of a more extended Conſe 
quence. Labia was the firſt that preſented a Petition tothe 
Great Council, ſetting forth his Merits towards the R 
Blick, and deſiring that he might be thought worthyw 
offer a hundred thouſand Ducati toward the ſervice of 
the State: this was underſtood tobe the asking to be made 
Noble at that price. Delfino ſaid , he thought every mas 
might be well judged worthy , to offer ſuch an aſſiſtance 
to the Publick , and that ſuch as brought that ſupply, 
might expect a ſuitable acknowledgement from the b 
fe, who might afterwards of their own accord beſtoy 
at Honour on thoſe that expreſſed ſo much Zeal for the 
Publick : and this would in ſome ſort maintatn that de- 
tee, Which would be too much debaſed, if it were thw 
— and fold : but it ſeems the Purchaſers had no mind 
to part with their Money, and to leave the Reward tothe 
Gratitude of the Council, ſo the Petition was grantedis 
plain terms: and the Nobility fo acquired was not only to 
deſcend to the Childrenof himthat was enobled; but 1 
his Brothers, and the whole Family to ſuch a degree 
After Labia, a great many more came with the like I 
titions, and it was not unpleaſant to fee in what terns 
An 
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Merchants , that came to buy this Honour (et forth their 
Merits, which were, that they had taken care to furniſh 
the Republic with ſuch things as were neceſſaty for its pre- 
ſervation. There was a ſort of a Triumutrat formed, ofa 
rw, a Greek, and an Italian, who were the Brokers, 
and found out the Merchants: and at laſt brought down 
the price from a hundred thouſand , to ſixty thouſand 
Dwcats; and no other qualifications were required, if 
they had money enough: For when Correge ſaid to the 
Duke , that he was afraid toask that Honour for want of 
Merit, the Duke asked him, if he had a hundred thouſand 
Ducats ? and when the other anſwered , the Sam was rea- 
2 the Duke told him, that was a great Merit. At laſt 

enty eight urchaſed this Honour, to the great regret 
of Lalla! who ſaid, that if he had imagined, that ſo 


many would have followed him in that demand, he would 
have bid ſo high for it, that it ſhould have been out of their 
power to have done it. It is true, many of the Purchaſers 
were Ancient and Noble Families ; but many others were 
at. only Merchants, but were of the loweſt fort of them: 


who as they bad inriched themſelves by Trade, did then 
impoveriſh themſelves by the acquiſitionof an Honour, 
thatas itobliged them to give over their Trade, and put 
them in a higher Way of living, ſo it hath not brought 
themyet in any Advantage to ballance that Lofs: for they 
are ſo much deſpiſed , that they are generally excluded, 
whenthey compete with the ancient Nodil:ty ; tho this is 
done with that Diſcretion, that the old Families do not 
declare always againſt thenew ; for that would throw the 
newintoa Faction againſt them, which might be a great 
prejudice to them; for the new, are much more nume- 
wus than the old. Another great Prejudice that the Re- 
peblick feels by this great Promotion, is, that the Chief 
Families of the Citizens of Venice , who had been long 
practiſed in the Affairs of State, and out of whom the 
the Secretaries of State, and the Chanrellowr , 
thatisthe Head of the Citizens, as well as the Duke is the 
© Head of the Nebilery , are to be choſen, having * 
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ſed the Chief Honour of the State, there is not now flint 
ſufficient Number of capable Citizens left for ſerving ix je# 
State in thoſe lmployments; but this defect will ben then 
dreſt with the help of a little time. But if this increaſe of | dans 
the Nobility , hath leſſened the dignity of the ancicnt Nöth 
milies, thete is a Regulation made in this age, that fi blick 
er conſiderable diſtinction of Authority in th i of 
1ands. Crimes againſt the Sate, when committes i —— 


any of the Nobility, were alwayes judged by the l 
ſitors, and the Council of Ten; but all other crimes wer 
judged by the Comncil of Forty. But in the year 1624. oi 
of > Nobles was accuſed of Peculat , committed in ow 
oftheir Governments, and the c Avogadere, in the ples 

— * he ſet forth his crime, called him a Rogue 
R : yet tho his Crimes were manifeſt , there be 
but ſix and twenty Judges preſent, twelve only condes 
ned him, and fourteen acquitted him; this gave gi 
Offence; for tho he was acquitted by his Judges , by 
Crimes were evident, ſo that his fame could not be reſts. 
red: for the Depoſitions of the Witneſſes, and the 4w 
adores (or the Attorney Generals) charge, were heut 
by the people; ſo it was propoſed to make a Differem 
between the Nobility, and the other Subject; and fine} "4 
all Tryals before the Forty were publick , and the Tra 
before the Ten were in Secret, it ſeemed fit to remirt 
Nobility to betryed by the Ten + Some foreſaw, that tuffi 
would tend to a Tyranny, and raiſe the Dignity of the as 
cient Families (of whom the Council of Ten is alwayes com om 
poſed ) too high ;. therefore they oppoſed it upon thi 
ground, that ſince the Council of Forty ſent out man 
Orders to the Governours, it would yery much | 
their Authority, it they were not to be the Judges of tha 
who were obliged to receive their Orders: but to qu 
lify this Oppoſition, a Proviſo was made, that ref 
to the Council of Forty a Power to judge of the Obedi 
that was given to their Orders; but all other Acculs 
tions of the Nobility were remitted to the Council of 
and the Body of the Nobility were ſo pleaſed * = : a 
inction 
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ſiinction, that was put between them and the other $1ub- 
jets , that they did not ſce, that this did really inſlave 
them ſo much the more, and brought them under more 
danger ; ſince thoſe who judge in ſecret have a freer ſcope 


Þ totheir Paſſions, than thoſe whoſe proceedings are Pu- 


blk, and ſo are in effect judged by the Publick , which 
i often a very effectual reſtraint upon the Judges them- 
ſelves. But the Council of Ten being generally in the hands 
ofthe great Families ; whereas thoſe of all ſorts are of the 
Council of Frty, which was the chief Fudicatory of the 
State, and is mnch Ancienter than shat of Tru: it had 
been much more wiſely done of them to have been ſtill 

by the Forty: And if they had thought it for their 
Honour, to have a difference made in the way of Judg- 
ing the Nobiuty , and the other Swbjetts , it had been 
more for their Security, to have brought their Tryals to 
this , that whereas the Forty judge all other Offenders 
with Open Doors, the Nobility ſhould be judged the Doors 
being ſhut , which is a thing they very much deſire now, 
but without any hope of ever obtaining it. For this power 


of Judging the Nebslity , is now conſidered as the Right of 
theTenz and if any man would go about to change it, the 
lhqwſitors would be perhaps very quick with him as a 
Mover of Sedition, and be, in that caſe , both Judge 
and Party; Yet the Inquiſitors being — of x 


diſtaſt , that this might breed in the Body of the Nobility , 
have made a ſort of Regulation, tho it doth not amount 
much; Which is, that the Nobility ſhall be judged be- 


doe the Council of Ten for attrocious Caſes, ſuch as 


Matters of State, the Robbing the Publick, and other 
mous Crimes ; but that for all other matters, they 
to be judged by the Forty: yet the Council of Ten 

avs all Caſes before them, and none dare diſpute with 

But this leads me to ſay a little to you of that part of 
is Conftitzrion , Which is fo much cenſured by Stran- 
but is really both the greateſt Glory, and the chief 


Wccurity of this Republick , which is » the un imitted 


Power 


— 
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Power of the Inquiſitors , that extends not only tb Meir 
Chief of the Nobility, but to the Duke himlelf, bo beir 
ſo ſubject to them, that they may not only give huge 
ſevere Reprimands , but ſearch his Papers, make 


afe co 
Proceſs, and in concluſion , put him to death, withoulflgf 
being bound to give an Account of their proceeding ite 
except to the Connal of Ten: This isthe Dread not aufer 
of all the Subjetts, but of the whole Nobiluy, 
all that bear Office in the Republick ; and makes b 
1 tremble, and ſo obligeth themulic 
an exact conduct. But tho it is not to be denied, u 
upon ſome occaſions, they may have been a little too ſaſſam 
den, particularly, inthe known ſtory of Foſcarini ; Wiſhnuch 
ſuch unjuſtifiable Serverities have occured ſo ſeldom onde 
that asthe wiſdom of this body in making, and preſaiſiree 
ving ſuch an Inſtitution, cannot be enough admired ,kikonſe 
the dextrous conduct of thoſe who manage this » 
Truſt, ſo as not to force the body to take it out of tha 
hands, is likewiſe highly to be wondered at. In ſhoniffhheF; 
the Inſolence, the Factions, the Revenges , the Neceſſui 
and Ambition, that muſt needs poſſeſs a great many Meniſthat 
bers of ſo vaſt a body, as is the Nobility of Venice; mi ing 
have thrown them often into many fatal Convulſions, ¶ vate 
it were not for the Dread in which they all ſtand oſtiſſ ot d 
Court ; which hath ſo many Spies abroad, chiefly amoi to tc 
the Gondaliers, who cannot fail to diſcover all the ſeaulif tai 
Commerce of Venice : beſides the ſecret Advices that u al p 
thrown in at ſo many ofthoſe Lions mouths , that ate A car 
ſeveral places of Sr. Mark's Palace, within which th dre 
are Boxes that are under the keys of the Inquiſitors ; ſo a reſt; 
it is (carce poſſible for a man to be long in any deſig ; 
gainſt the Stare, and not to be diſcovere by rhe * 
And when they find any in fault, they are ſo incxorabe@Wyer « 
and ſo quick, as well asſevercin their Juſtice, that Kon 
very fear of this is ſo effectual a reſtraint, that p 
the long -. preſervation ot Venice, and of its Libe 
is owing to this ſiugle piece of their Conſtitution. Mun, 
the Inqusfitors are perſons generally ſo diſtinguiſhed iſo 


he 
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heir Merit, who muſt be all of different Families, and 
deir Authority laſts ſo ſhort a while, that the Advan- 
apes of this vaſt Authority, that is lodged with them, 
afeconſtant and viſible ; whereasthe unhappy inſtances 
their being impoſed on, and carrying their ſuſpicions 
do far, are ſo few, that whenever the Nobility grows 
of this Yoke, and throws it off, one may reckon 
lory and Proſperity of Vanice at an end. It was 
bly attackt not eye o by Cornaro, when Ferom 
ure was put to death for his correſpondonce with 
Wain; he was not near akin to the great Family of that, 
e, yet the Family thought their Honour was ſo 
1 toucht when one of its remoteſt branches was 
ondemned of Treaſon , that they offered a hun- 
d thouſand Crowns to have ſaved him, and by 
vnſequence to have perſerved the Family from that In- 
; but tho this was not accepted; ( for he ſuffered, 
be well deſerved) yet it was ſo viſible, that none of 
he Family were concerned in his Crimes, that it did not 
all turn to their Prejudice. But upon the ficſt occaſion 
hat offered it ſelf after that, to quarrel with the proceed · 
ig of the Inquiſitors, they laid hold on it, and aggta- 
ved the matter extreamly , and moved for the limiting 
wy of their Authority; but the Great Council was wiſer than 
to toucht ſo ſacred a part of the Government, fo th 
retain their Power very intire, but they manage it wit 
all poſſible Caution. A Foreigner that hath been 
years in their ſervice, told me, that the Stories with whic 
Strangers were frighted at the Arbitrary Power that was 
reſted in thoſe Inquiſitors, were fliohrthin „in com- 
— of the Advantages that they found fromit : and 
eleven years ſpent in their ſervice, he ſaid, he ne- 


r was ſo much as once ſent for to receive a Reprimand 
from them. And if the Nobelity , that have any Com- 
nerce with Strangers, confeſsit ſincerely to the Inquiſee 
n, they are in no danger by itz but if they conceal 
it, orany main Circumſtances of it , their Proceſs will be 
loon diſpatched. Theſe are the moſt remarkable _—_ 
that 


2; « 
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that I could pick up, during my ſtay at Venice. {Wow 
have avoided to ſay any thing relating to their {ll 
yeral Councils, Officers, and Fudicatories , or to Hint 
othet parts of their Government , which are to Me © 
found in all Books; and the Forms by which ü 
give their Vores by Ballot are ſo well known, that | 
were an abuſing of your time, to inlarge my 
concerning them; nor was I ſufficiently informed; 
concerning the particulars of the Sale of Ne 
that is now on foot , ſince this laſt War with 
Twrks , which hath made them willing to take wiſhgoo 
once again this eaſie way of raiſing of Mony: . 
could I give credit to that of which a perſon of gui R 
ity 
its 
of 


Eminence there aſſured me, that there was a 
ſoner General in Venice, that had a Salary , and 
imployed by the Inpuiſitors to diſpatch thoſe , agai 
whom a publick proceeding would make too great 
noiſe; this I could not believe, tho my Author; 
teſted , that the Brother of one that was ſolicite 
accept of the imployment diſcovered it to him. Thaihbang 
is no place in the World where Strangers live wi 
more freedom; and I was amazed to fee ſo lin 
Exactneſs among the Searchers of the Cuſtomhe 

_ for though we had a Mallets-load of Trunks, 
Portmantles ,; yet none offered to ask us, either e 
ming or going, what we\were , or what we cave 1 
ried with us. But the beſt and Nobleſt Entertain 
chat Ne ' afforded while I was there, was tillhno 
Company of Mr. de Iz Haye , the French Ambaſviet $: 
br, who as he hath ſpent his whole life in put | 
Embaſſies , ſo he hath acquired ſo great a K. 
ledge. of the World, with ſo true a judgment, 
ſo obliging a Civility , that he may Well past! 
a Pattern; and it is no wonder to ſee him 
ingaged in a conſtant ſucceſſion of publick Imply 
ments; and his Lady is ſo wonderful a perſon , 
I pay them both but a very ſmall part of , 
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owe them, in this Acknowledgment , which I 
my ſelf bound to make of their extraordinary 
iwilities to me: and indeed , without the Advan. 
ze of ſuch a Rendezvous as I had there, a fort- 
us ſtay at Venice had been a-very tedious mat- 
From Venice we went again to Padua; From 
mce to Rovigo, which is but a ſmall Town , and 
ro the Po, which divides the Territory of the 
ick from the Ferrareſe , which is now the 
s Country ; and here one ſees what a difference 
| and a bad Government makes in a Conn- 
for tho the ſoil is the ſame on both ſides of Ca- 
River, and the Ferrareſe was once one of the 
autifulleſt ſpots of all Italy, as Ferrara was one 
d its beſt Tw, while they had Princes of their 
gan, Who for a courſe of ſome Ages were Pria- 
reat I of ſuch Eminent Vertue , and of ſo Heroical a 
r prolobleneſs , that they were really the Fathers of 
ited Mer Country 5 nothing can be imagined more 
wed than all this is now. The foil is abando- 
d, and uncultivated , nor were there hands enough 
»much as to mow their Graſs, which we ſaw 
ithering in their Meadows to our no ſmall won- 
de; We were amazed to ſee fo rich a ſoil thug 
vdlaken of its Inhabitants, and much more when 
e paſſed through tbat vaſt Town , which by its 
tent ſhews what it was about an age ago, and is 
ſo much deſerted , that there are whole ſides 
Streets without Inhabitants ; and the Poverty of 
Place appears ſignally in the Churches, which 
t meaa, and poorly adorned ; for the ſuperſti- 
, n of Italy is ſo ravenous, and makes ſuch a pro- 
e in this Age, that one may juſtly take the mea- 
m g of the Wealth of any place from the Churches. The 
Foperſtition , or Vanity of this Age, is ſo much beyond 
| , of the paſt Fry contrary to this is commonly 
licyed) that all the yaſt Buildings ot great _ 
ches 
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ches or rich Convent, and the ſurpriſing Wealth 
rs in them on Feſtival dayes, are the Donative 

the preſent Age ſo that it is a vulgar error that ſome bh 

taken up, who fancy, that 8 ion is at a ſtani 

not in a Decay; unleis it be acknowledged, that the e 


ofthe Prieſta hath opened to them a new method to ſi wo 


port theirriches, when the old ones of Purgatory, 
Indulgences were become leſs effectual in an Age oft 
knowledge , and better — and that is, to ia 
men to an Emulation and a Vanity in Enriching at 
Churches, as much as other Iraliam have in the entichig 


their Palaces; ſo that as they have a Pleaſure as ella 


Vanity, in ſceing ſo much dead wealth in their houl 
they have tranſlated the fame humour to their Chara 
— the m_— the preſent Age, that believes little 
nothing of thoſe contrivances, of Purgatory, or 
like, produceth the ſame, if not greater ts, in 
building ang enriching their Churches. and fo carri 
— —u—v—— from the ſuperſtition ofi 
former Ages, that believed every thing. Bur to return 
errazaFerrara , I could not but ack all I ſaw, how it 
that ſo rich aſoil was ſo ſtrangely abandoned? ſome 
the Air was become fo unhealthy , that thoſe who 
in it were very ſhort lived; but it is well known, 
ſourſcore years ago it was well led; and the ill a 
occaſioned by che want of — for there i 
being people to drain the ground, and to keep the D 
clean, this makes that there is a great deal of water 
lies on the ground and rots, which inſects the Air ind 
ſame manner, as is obſerved in that vaſt and rich, 
uninhabited Champaign of Rome ; ſo thattheill Air 
effect, rather than the cauſe, of the diſpeopling e 
Popes Dominions. The true cauſe is the Severity of the 
vernment, and the heavy Taxes, and frequent Cor 
tions, by which the Nephews of ſeveral Popes, 2 
have devoured many of the Families of Ferrara, ſo 
have * many more. And this appears t 
viſibly , by the different State as well as the Conſti 


» 
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Bologna ,- which is full of people that abound in 

a 1 alth; and as the Soil is extream rich, ſo it is cultivated 

eich all due care. For Bologna delivered it ſelf to the 

„n. upon a CoD by which there are many 

Mgviledges reſerved to it: Crimes there are only puniſhed 

perfons of thoſe who commit them ; but there 

demo confilcations of Eſtates ; and tho the Authori- 

nos, in criminal matters, belongs to the Pope, and is 

SE managed by a e and) hivOfhcers; yet the Civil Go · 

| ment, the Magiſtracy , and the power of Judicature 

pCiril matten, is intirely in the hands of tht State: And 

this Regulation it is, that as the Riches of rem Th 

zes a Stranger, it neither being on a Navigable Ri- 

by which it is not capable of much Trade, nor being 

Center of a IRENE Court is kept; ſo the 

axcs that the Popes from thence are ſo conſidera» 

that he draws much more from this place of Liberty; 

from tboſe where bis Authority is unlimited and 

te, b ut thatazeby thoſomeans almoſt quite aban- 

d: for the greatneſs of 4 Proxce or State riſing from 

he numbers of the Sobjeſts, tboſe Maxims that retain 

he Subjects, and that draw Strangers to come among 

m, are certainly the trueſt Maxims for advancing the 

neſs of the Maſter. And I could not but with much 

un obſerve the folly of ſome Frenchmen , who made 

ol this Argument to ſhew the Grearneſs oftheir Nx 

„ that one found many Freachmenin all places to 

ter which one could come , whereas there were no Engliſh 
nl _ no — 9 — —— — ; 

is juſt contrary to the right conſequence that ought 

* de drawn from this p. - henry It is certain, 

it few leave their Country, and go to ſettle elſewhere, 

hey are not preſſed with ſo much uneaſineſs at 

ane, that they cannot well live among their Friends and 

ed ; ſo that a Mila Government drives out no ſwarms 

ereas it is the ſure mark of a ſevere Government that 

reakens it ſelf , . when many of the Subjects find it ſo 

d to ſubſiſt at home, _ they are forced to ſeek 


that 
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that abroad , much rather do in 
own Country, if lmpolitions and other Severities, 
not force them to change their Habitations. © i" 
But to retura'to the Wealth of Bologna ,"'it apy 
in every Corner ofthe Town, and all round it, tho 
ſcituation is not very. favourable ,; for it lyes at the 
of the Appenins, on the North-fide, and is extreame 
in Winter, The Houſes are built as at Padua and 
ſo that one walks all the Town over, covered under 
z4's; but the walks here are both higher and la 
any were elſe, there are many Noble Palaces all 
the Town, and the Churches and Convents ate lit 
dibly rich: within the Town, the richeſt are the Dow 
mie ang, which is the chief Houſe of the Order, w 
their Founders Body is laid in one. of the beſt C 
of italy: and next to them are the Franciſcan , 
Servites . the Fefeites, and the Cannons Regulart 
St. Saluator. In this laſt there is a Scrow] of the Helo 
G- Bible, which tho it is not the tenth part of the Bible; 
they fancy to be the whole Bible: and they werer 
believe by ſome Few, that hath no doubt ſold it 
high rate , thatit was written by Era own hand; 
this hath paſt long for current: but the Manyſe 
is only a — Copy, like thoſe that the Fews uſe in this 
Synagogues , that may be perhapsthree or fout hundiy 
Years old: that part of it on which | caſtmy eye, was 
Book of Zſiber; ſo by the bulk of the Scrow! , 1j 
be the collection of thoſe ſmall books of the O oe 
ment that the Fews.ſet after the Law; but thoſec 
Houſc fancy they have a great treaſure in it, and pe 
ſuch Fews as haveſcenit are willing to laugh at their 
rance , and ſo ſuffer them to go on in their Etror- 
chief Church in the Town is &. Petrone's, and theres 
ſees the curious and exact Meridronal-line , which il 
rare Aſtronomer Caſſini laid along a great part of 
Pavement in a braſs Circle: it marks the true point 
midday from June to-Fanuery , and is one of the belt 
formancesthat perhaps the World eycrſaw. In oe 8 
q 
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ure before the Church , on the one ſide of which is the 
Inn, Palace, among other Statues one ſurprized me Ig. 
* „it was Pope Foans , which is ſo named by the peo- 
5 the Town; it is true, the learned men ſay. it is 
Statue of Pope Nicolas the IV. who had indeed a 
yoathly and womaniſh face. But as | looked at this 
ſtarve very attentively , through a little preſpect that I 
A arried with me, it appeared plainly to have the face of 
yyoung Woman, and was very unlike that of Pope 
Nicolas the IV. which is in St. Maria Maggiore at 
lee Rome : For the Statue of that Pope, tho it hath no beard, 
; bath an age in it, that is very much different from the 
| — ogna, I do not build any thing on this Sate; 
ſor l do not — Story at all; and I my ſelf ſaw in 


Pa } Too a Manuſcript of Martines Polos, whois one 
the ancient Authors of this matter, which did 
iy not ſeem to be written long after the Authors time, 

ſn it this Story is not in the Text, but is added. 

Wen the margin by another hand. On the Hill above 


Bologna ſtands the Monaſtery of St Michat! in 
b, which hath a moſt charming ſcituation and 
3 „ and is one of the beſt Menaſteries in 
; it hath many Courts, and one that is 
n\ Cloiſtered , and is Octangular ; which is ſo nob 
in Freſco , that it is great pity to ſee ſuc 
work expoſed to the Air : All was retouched by the 
by famous Guido Reni, yet it is now again much decayed : 
The Dormitory is very Magnificent; the Chappelis little, 
ery fine, and the Stalls are richly carved. On the 
other ſide of Bologna, in the Bottom, the Cartheſi an: 
have alſo a very rich Monaſtery : Four miles from Bo- 
Aa there is a Madona of Saint Lukes ; and becauſe ma 
| thirher in great Devotion, there is a Portico Build- 
yl ng, which is already carried on almoſt half way; It is 
wallec towards the North. but ſtands on Pillars to the 
= South and is about twelve foot broad, an] fiſteen 
Aber high; it is carried on very vigorouſly ; for in eig or 
2 | eee 
2 


wil) 


Append ato that range of Hills that carry the name of Ap 
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will very probably be finiſhed ; and this may prove thehe 
gingingot many ſuch like Portice's in 1jaly ; for thing 
this kind want only a beginning, and when they ate ch 
ſet on foot , they do quickly ſpread themſelves in a Cy 
pot omg is ſo intirely ſubducd by Superſtition, and the 
tifices of their Prieſts. In Bologna they reckon there are 
venty thouſand perſons. Iſaw not one of the chief d 
ries of this place; for the famous Malphigius was out 
Town while Iwas there. I ſaw a Play there, but the 
was ſo bad, the Farces ſo rude, and all was ſo ill ac 
that I was not a little amazed to ſee the Company expic 
ſo great a Satisfaction in that which would have bay 
hiſs'd off the ſtage either in England or France. From 
logna we go eight miles in a Plain, and then we ing 


tho that is ſtrictly given only to one that is the high 
All the way to Florence this track of Hills continues, 
there are ſcyeral bottoms, and ſome conſiderable | 
Towns in them, but all is up hill and down-hill; 
Florence it (elf, is juſt at the bottom'of the laſt Hill, J 
high-ways all — theſe Hills are kept in ſo very 
caſe, that in few of the beſt inhabited Countrys dothe 
find the High-waycs ſo well maintained , as in thoſe ſu 
faken Mountains: but this is ſo great a Paſſage , that 
that are concerned in it, find their account, in the expe 
they lay out upon it. On the laſt of theſe Hills, tho i 
zlittle bottom, in the midſt of a Hill, ſtands Prat 
one of the great Dules Palaces , where the | 
Summer muſt be very agreeable ; for the Air oft 
Mountains is extream thin and pure. The Gardens in/ % 
are made at a great colt; the Sratwes and Fownt , 
very richand noble; the Grounds are well laidout ; X 
the Walks are long and even: But as they haveno Gig 
vel, to glye them thoſe firm and beautiful walks the . 
have in Elana, ſo the conſtant greenneſs of the Mater 
dolhſo g eaſe them, that they, preferring the (WW nul, 
to the ſmell. have their Gardens ſo high ſented by pie ; 
made with them , that there is no picaſure to walk”. 
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Jen they alſo lay their walks ſo between Hedges, 
that one is much confined in them. I ſaw firſt in a Gar. 
nat Vincenza, that which I found afterwards in many 
Gardens in Italy, which was extream convenient, there 
went a courſe of Water tound about the Walls, about a 
ſhot from the ground is a channel of ſtone, that went 

the ſide ot the Wall; and in this there were holes fo 
, that a pipe of — Iron or Wood put to them, 
emeyed the Water to ſuch plants, as in dry ſealon, 
watring, and a Cock ſet the Water a running in 
n this courſe , ſo — — the trouble of carrying Wa. 
* one perſon could eaſily manage the watring of a 
4 nh Florence is a — and noble Town Alone 
lh ofgrear Palaces , rich Churches, and ſtately Convents. 
me ſtreets are paved in imitation of the old Roman High- 
* , With great Stone, bigger than our common pave- 
ment Stone, but much thicker , which are ſo hollow- 
&, in their joynings to one another, that horſes find 
enough to their feet : There are many Statues and 
Farams in the ſtreets, ſo that in every corner one meets 
ith many agreeable Objects. Iwill not entertain you 
vith a deſctiption of — — Dukes Palace and Gardens, 
orofthe old Palace, the Gallery that joyns to it, and 
of the vaſt Collection of Pictures, Statues , Cabinets , 
and other Curioſities, that muſt needs amaze every one 
ant ſees them: the Plate, and in particular, the Gold 

nne, and the great Coach, are all ſuch extraordinary 
things, that they would require a very copious deſcription, 
ifthathad not been done ſo often , that it. were to ver 

le purpoſe to Copy what others have ſaid: andchele 

vos are ſo exactly (een by every Traveller, that I can 

lay nothing that is more particular of theſe ſubjects, than 

you will find in the common [rinerarys of all Travellers. 

he great Dome is a magnificent building , but the Fron- 

iece to the great Gate is not yet made. The Cupwlo, is 

Ker sr. Peters , the greateſt and higheſt that I aw in 

uh; itisthree hundred foot high, and of a vaſt com- 

' Paſs; and the whole rr Fabrick 2 
a | '3 
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ſingular, as well as regular. Only that which was iz 
tended to add to its Beauty, leſſened it very much 
my thoughts : for the Walls that are all of Marble, 
being of White and black Marble, laid in different figug 
and orders, looked too like a Livery , and had not that i 
of Noblencſe which in my opinion becomes fo gloriag 
a Fabrik. The Bapriſtery, that ſtands before it, wat 
Noble Heathen Temple; its gates of braſs, are the be 
of that ſort that are in the World: There are ſo many Fiir 
ry: ſo well repreſented in Bas Reliefs in them, with 
much Exactneſs, the Work is ſo natural, and yet ſo fins 
that a curious man could find entertainement for 
dayes, it he would examine the three Gates of this Tes 
ple with a critical exatneſs. The Annunciata , & 
Marks, St. Croce, and St. Maria Novella, are Churchy 
of great Beauty and vaſt Riches; but the Church and Cha 
pel of S. Laurence exceeds them all, as much in the Ri 
within, = it is — ow in — ous which 
is quite flea'd', (it l may ſo t on deſign to gi 
it rich out- ſide of Mabie gy — within th 
Church, the Bodies of the great Dukes lye depolitedy 
till the famous Chappel is finiſhed, But I was m 
ſcandalized to ſee Statue with Nudities here, which 
not remember to have ſeen any where elſe in Chur 

J will not offer at a deſcription of the Glorious Chappel 
which as it is without doubt, the richeſt piece of byi 
ing that perhaps the World ever ſaw , ſo it goes oa 
ſlowly, that tho there are alwayes many at work, 1 yet 
doth not ſeem to. advance proportionably to the nu 
ber of the hands that are imployed in it. Among 
Statue that are to be in it, there is one of the'Virgin's,m 
by Michael Augelo, which repreſents her grief at t 
Paſſion of her Bleſſed Son, that hath the moſt life ſet d 
of all the Statue I ever ſaw. But the famous Libr an. 
that belongs to this Convent, took up more of my tian 
than all the other Curioſities ot Florence; for here is a t ar 
ed ion of many Manaſcripts, moſt of them are Greet, tai 
were gathered together by Pope Clement the V Il and g are n 
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wohn Country: there are very few. Printed Books mixed 

ththem ; and thoſe Books that are there, are ſorare, 
22 are almoſt as curious as Manuſcrips, I ſaw 
ſome of Virgil Poems in old Capitals. There is a Manu- 

me, in which ſome parts both of Tusites and Apuleins 
ae v ritten, and in one place, one in a different hand had 
writ, that he had compared thoſe Myneſcripts , and he 
adds a date to this in Olibriss*s time, which is about 
twelve hundred Tears ago. I found ſome dipthongs in it 
aſt into one Letter, which ſurpaized me; for I thought 
that way of prom. them had not been ſo ancient: 
but that which pleaſed me moſt was, that the Lbrary- 
keeper aſſured me, that one had lately found the famews. 


Wd St. Chr 
Volume fu 


Books that ſtood near it, but 1 found it not: he 
Ha to look i 5 for 2 , iſ1came back — way: 
I my deſign, and going back another way, 
could wn, the halen of this gn is true , the * 
nous Magliabecchi , who is the Great Dukes Library- 
teper , and is a perſon of moſt wonderful Civility , 
full of Candor , as well as he is learned beyond imagi- 
ation, aſſured me, that this could be no other than a mi. 
fake of the Library-keepers; he ſaid, ſuch a diſcovery 
euld not have been made, without making ſo much noiſe; 
thit he muſt have heard of it. He added, there was not 
ohe man in Florence, that either underſtood Greek, or that 
examined Manuſcripts ; ſo that he aſſured me, 1 could not 
Id on what an ignorant Library-keeper had told me: So 
et down this matter as I fdund it, without building much 
n. Florence is much ſunk from what is was; for they 
bot reckon , that there are above fifty thouſand ſouls in 

it; and the other States, that were once great Repwublicks, 
ſ& 2s Sen and Piſa, while they retained their Liberty, 
igt now ſhrunk almoſt into nothing: It is certain, that all 
- | G 4 three 
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three together, are now not ſo numerous, as any d 
of them was two hundred years ago. Legors is full 
people; and all round Florence there are a great 
Villages; but as one goes over Tuſcany , it ap 
diſpeopled, that one cannot but wonder to find a 
try, that hath been a Scene of ſo much Action, andi 
many Wars , now ſo forſaken, and ſo poor, and thati 
many placesthe Soil is ow neglected for want of bands 
cultivate it; and in other places, where there are mor 
people, they look ſo poor, and their Houſes are ſuch miſs 
rable Ruins, that it is ſcarce accountable, how there ſhoull 
be ſo much Poverty in ſo rich a Country, whichis all of 
full of Beggars : and here the tile of Bepg) wasal 
tle altered from what Ifound it in Lombardy ; L* When. 
as there 12 ed for the ſake of St. Anthony , hereil 
begged for the Souli that were in Purgatory ; and this wh 
the ſtile in all the other parts of Italy, through whidhl 
paſſed. In ſhort; the 82 Taſcany , and mol 
of the Princip alities of ltaly , but chiefly of the Popes De 
minions , which are more abandoned than any other pa 
of Italy, ſeemed to flow from nothing but rhe Seve 
of the Government z and the great Decay of Trade: 
the greateſt Trade of Italy being in Sh, the vaſt Impt 
tation of Si that the Eaft-India Companies bring iam 
Evrope , hath quite ruined all thoſe that deal in thi 
Manufacture: Yet this is not the chief Cauſe ofthedf, 
peopling of thoſe rich Com the Severity of the Tax 
is the true Reaſon: notwithſtanding all that Decay 
Trade, the Taxes are ſtill kept up. Beſide this, the val 
Wealth of the Convents , where the only people of [ta 
are to be found, that live not only at their Eaſe , but 
in great plenty and Luxury, makes many forſake dl 
ſort of Induſtry , andſeck for a retreat in one of tha 
Seats of Pleaſure ; ſo that the People do not increaſe ii 
enough to make a new race to come inſtead of the 
whom a hard Government drives away. It muſt ne 
ſurprize an unattentive Traveller, to fee not only tt 
Venctian Territory, which is indeed a rich Country, 
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' the Bailiages of the Switzers, and the Coaſt of Ge” 
wes ſo full of People, when Tuſcany , the Patrims” 
„and the Kingdom of Naples, have ſo few Inha- 
nts. In the Coaſt of Genos, there is for man 
miles as it were a conſtant tract of Towns and V 
les, and all thoſe are well peopled, tho they 
have ſcarce any Soil at all, lying under the Mountains , 
that are very barren, and that expoſe them to a moſt un- 
ealy Sun; and that they lie upon a boiſtrous Sea; that is 
Jmoſt alwayes in a Storm, and that affords very few fiſh: 
and yet the Gentleneſs of the Government draws ſuch 
multitudes thicher , and thoſe are ſo full of Wealth, 
that Mony goes at two per cent. But on the other 
band, to ballance this a little, ſo ſtrange and wild 
a thing is the nature of Man , at leaſt of Italians , 
that 1 was told , that the worſt people of all Italy 
are the Genoeſes , and the moſt generally corrupted in 
their Morals, as to all ſorts of Vice; ſo that tho 
3 ſevere Covernment and Slavery » Are contrary to 
the nature of man, and to human Society, to Ju- 
fice and Equity , and to that eſſential Equality that 
Nature hath made among men; yet on the other hand, 
all men cannot bear that Eaſe and Liber ty that become 
the Human Nature. The ſuperſtition of Italy , and the 
great waſt of Wealth that one ſees in their Churches , par- 
ticularly thoſe Prodigious Maſſes of Plate, with which 
their Altars are covered on Holydays, doth alſo ſink 
their Trade extreamly ; © for Silver, being in Commerce, 
what blood is inthe body, when ſo much of that isdead , 
and circulates no more; it is no wonder if ſuch 
an extravaſarion (if I may uſe ſo long and ſo hard a 
word) of Silver , occaſions a great Deadueſs in Trade. 
Thad almoſt forgot one remark, that I made in the laſt 
Hul of the Aprenins, juſt above Florence, that 
Inever ſaw ſuch tall and big Cypreſſes any where as. 
over all that Hill, which ſeemed a little ſtrange , 
Tree being apt to be ſtarved by a cold Winter 
among, us, and thee the Winters are ſevere. All the 
5 ways + 
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ways in Tuſcany are very ru , except on the ſide 
— — s of the Road is much e 
lified by the great Care that is had of the Highways, 


are all in very good caſe: The [ns are wretched; m 1 


furniſhed both for Lodging and Diet. This is the p 

. of all Italy, when once one hath paſſed the * ; for, 
except in the great Towns , one really ſuffers ſo mu; 

that way, that the Pleaſure of Travelling is much at 


by the Inconveniences that one meets in every dug 


through which he paſſes. lam 
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„ THE FOURTH 


NET T E R. 


From Rome, the dch of December 1685. 


ſince my laſt from Florence, I have not only got bi- 
ther, but have been in Naples ; and have now ſatis- 
fied my Curioſity ſofully , that I intend to leave this 
within a day or two, and go to Crvitavecchia ,and 
—— Sea to Marſeilles ; and ſo avoid an unplea- 
888 over the Alps. It is true; I loſe the 
fight of Turin, Genoa, and ſome other Courts: but tho 
lam told, theſe deſerve well the pains ofthe Journey; yet 
when one riſes from a great meal, no Delicacies, how 
much ſoever they might tempt him at another time, can 
provoke his appetite ; So 1 confeſs freely, that the ſight 
of Naples and Rome have ſo ſet my ſtomach that way, that 
the Curioſity of ſeeing new places is now very low with 
me; and indeed, theſe that I have of lateſcenareſuch , 
that places which at another time would pleaſe me 
much, would now make but a flight and cold Im- 


]- now in the laſtſtage of my Voyage over Italy; for 


preſſion. | 
All the way from Florence, through the Great Dukes dene - 

Country, looked ſo fad, that I concluded, it muſt be 
the moſt diſpeopled of all Italy: but indeed, I changed 
my note when I came into the Popes Territories , at Pont 
Centmo , where there was a rich bottom, all unculti- 
vated , and not ſo much as ſtocked with Cattle, But as 
I paſſed from M. Fiaſcone to Viterbo, this appeared yet 
more amazing; for a vaſt Champian Country lay almoſt 

G 6 quite 
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quite deſerted. And that wide Town, which is of ſo 
a compaſs , hath yer fo few Inhabitants , and thoſe 
ſo poor and miſerable, that the le in the — 
Townsin Scotland, and in its worſt Places, make a ben 
* When I was within a days Journey of Run. 
I fancied that the Neighbourhood of ſo great a City malt 
mend the matter; but I was much diſappointed ; font 
Soil that was ſo rich, and lay ſo fweetly , that it far 
exceeded any thing I ever ſaw out of Italy, had neither 
Inhabitants in it, nor Cartel upon it, tothetenth pan 
of what it could bear: The ſurprize that this gave me, 
increaſed upon me as I went out of Rome on its other (ide, 
chiefly all way to Naples, and on the way to Crs 
Vecchia , for that vaſt and rich Champian Country, tha 
runs all along to Terracina, which from Cruita Verdhs 
is above a hundred miles long, and is in many place 
twelve or twenty miles broad, is abandoned to ſuch a & 
gree, that as far as ones eye can carry one, there is om 
not ſo much as a houſe to be ſeen; but on the Hills , that 
are on the North. ſide of this Valley i and by this dif] 
ling of the Country, the Air is now become ſo un 
ſom, that it is not ſafe to be a night in it all the Summa 
long ; for the Water, that lyes upon many places, m 
being drained, it rots; and in the Summer this produch 
ſo many noiſom Steams, that it is felt even in R 
ſelf; and ifit were not for the breeſes that come from ii 
Mountains, the Air would be intolerable: When off 
ſees all this large, but waſt Country, from the Hillel 
Marins, twelve miles beyond Rome, he cannot wonde 
enough at it. Ina word, it is the rigour of the G 
that hath driven away the Inhabitants; and — 
driven away, hath now reduced it to ſuch a paſs ; that 
is hardly poſſible to repeople it: for ſuch as would com 
to drain and cultivate it, muſt run a great hazard, 
few can reſvulve on that, when they can hope for no 
Reward of their Induſtry, but an Uneaſy Govern 
It is the greateſt Soliciſmin Government for the Prince | 
be Eladlive, and yet Abſolute; for an Hereditary Princes 
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induced to conſider his —— , and to maintain his 
tople , ſo that thoſe that come atter him may ſtill _ 
pore: which they hold in the World: But an Elec 
vine hath nothing of that in his eye, unleſs he hath a 
er which is not ordinary among men, 
and leaſt of all among Italian, who have a paſſion for 
their Families, which is not known in other places: and 
thus a Pope, who comes in late to this Dignity , which by 
conſequence he cannot hope to hold long, doth very na- 
wrally turn to thoſe Councils, by which his Family may 
make all the Hay they can during this Sun-ſhine: And tho 
anciemly the Cardinals were a check upon the Pope , and 
afort of a Council, without whom he could do _— 
event in Temporals; yet now they have quite loſt that; a 
they have no other ſhare in affairs, than that to which 
the Pope thinks fit to admit them; ſo that he is the moſt 
ſolute Prince in Europe. It is true, as to Spirituals, they 
tein ſtill a large ſhare, ſo that in Cenſures and Defini- 
tons the Pope can do nothing regularly without their 
toncutrence; tho it is certain, that they have not ſo good 
1 Title to pretend to that, as to a ſhare in the Temporal 
Principality. For ifthe Pope derives any thing from Saint 
Peter, all that is ſingly in himſelf, and it is free to him to 
eed by what method he thinks beſt, ſince the Infalli- 
, reſts (ingly in him; 
becauſe there was not ſo much to be got by acting Ar- 
inthoſe matters, and a Sunimary way of exerci- 
ſing this Authority, might have tempted the World to 
tare enquired too much into the grounds on which it is 
wilt ; therefore the Popes have let the Cardinals retain 
fill a ſnare in this Supremacy over the Church, tho 
luxe no claim to it, neither by any Divine nor Eccleſiaſti- 
Warrants: But as for the endowments of the See of 
Rame , to which they may juſtly lay claim, as being in a 
Ti the Chapter of that See ; there is ſo muchco be 
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this, that the Popes have ingtoſſed it wholly to 


Wemſclves: and thus it is, that the Government of this 
Ina ipality is very unſteady. Sometimes the Popes Family 
N are 
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are extreamly glorigus, and magnificent; at others times, 
they think of nothing but of eſtabliſhing their Houſe 
Sometimes the Pope is a Man of ſenſe himſelf; Somcting 
he is quite ſunk, and as the laſt Pope was, he becomes 
Child again through old age: Sometimes he hatha pam. 
cular Stiffneſs of Temper , with a great Slow neſs of Up 
derſtanding and an inſatiable deſire of heaping up Weakh, 
which is the Character of him that now reigns. By this di 
verſity, which appears eminently in every new Pont 
cate, that commonly avoids thoſe Exceſſes that made 
former reign odious, the Councels of the Popedom arc weak 
and disjoynted. But if this is ſenſible to all Europe, wit 
relation tothe general conceri of that Body, it is mud 
more viſible in the Principality it ſelf, that is ſubjc toſs 
variable a Head There hath been in this Aye a ſucceſſia 
of four ravenous reigns; and tho there was a ſhort Inte 
ruption inthe Reign of the Roſpiglioſi, that coming akig 
the Barberins , the Pamphili, and the Ghi;7i's , did oat 
inrich it ſelf; and yet it diſordered the Revenue, by ihe 
vaſt Magnificence in which he reigned, more in tweny 
nine-Months time, than any other had done in ſo may 
ears. The Altieri did, in a moſt ſcandalons manner, 
raiſe themſelves in a very ſhort and deſpiſed Reign, and 
built one of the Nableſt Palaces in Rome. He that rei 
nom, doth not indeed raiſe his Family avowedly , but 
doth not caſe the People of their Taxes : and as there u 
Magnificence in his Court, nor any publick Buildings now 
catrying on at R:mz; ſo the many vacant Caps, occa 
many empty Palaces: and by this means, there is 
little expence now made at Rome, that it is not po 
for the People to live and pay the Taxes, which hat 
driven, as is believed, almoſt a fourth part ofthe Inhabe 
tants out of Rome, during this-Pontif.cate. And as the 
preemption of the Corn makes, that there is no prob 
made by the Owners, out of the cultivation of theS 


all that going wholly to the Pope, ſo there are no w 0 


leſt here of imploy ing onts Mony to any conſi den 
Ady antage: For the public Bants, whic are all in d 
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es hand, do not pay in effect three per cent, tho they 
pn to give ſour per cent of intereſt : The ſettlement 

indeed four per cent, and this was . ſo great an 
advantage , that Actions on the Popes were bought 
ata hundred and ſixteen the hundred. But this Pope broke 
_—_— this, and declared, he would give all Men 
their Mony again, unleſs they would pay him thirty per 
cant for the continuing of this Intereſt ; and thus tor a 
hundred Crowns Principal, one not only payd at firſt 
one hundred and ſixteen : but afterwards thirty : in all 
one hundred ſix and forty for the hundred, whick is almoſt 
the half loſt : For whenſocver the Pope will p? them 
back their Mony , all the reſt is loſt : And w i I am 


here, there is a report, that the Pope is treating with the 
Genoeſes tor Mony at two per cent; and if he gets tt on thoſe 
terms, then he will pay his Debts: and the dubjects, that 
haye put in Mony in this Bank, will , by this means, loſe 
fix and forty per cem, which is almoſt the half of their 
Kock. A man of quality at Rome, and an eminent Church- 
man, who took me likewiſe for one of their Clergy, be- 


cauſe I wore the Habit of a Church-man, ſaid , that it was 
a horrible Scandal to the whole Chriſtian World, and 
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than their other Provinces did; which, by their uml 
ful conduct, they have both diſpeopled and exhauſted, 
Whereas by their loſing thoſe Seven Provinces , thok 
States hay: fallen upon ſuch wiſe Notions of Gere 
mem, and have drawn ſo much Wealth, and ſud 
numbers of People together, that Span it felt vn 
now preſerved by them, and was ſaved in this Age b 
the lofs it made of thoſe Provinces in the laſt ; 
thoſe Stares , that if they had remained ſubject v 
2 „ would have ſignified little to its ſupport, did 
at now much more conſiderably , by being Alli, 
than they could have done, if they had not ſhaken of 
their Yoke. 
as Indeed, if Spain had been ſo happy as to haveſu 
iceroys , and Governours , as it has now in Naples, thei 
affairs could not have declined ſo faſt as they have done 
The Marquis of Carpy,in his youth intended to have tak 
lo ſevere a Revenge of an Injury, that he thought the lat 
K ing of Spain did him in an Amour, that he deſigned the 
blowing him up by Gun-powder, when he was inthe C 
cil· Chamber; — that Crime was diſcored in time, a2 
was not only ſorgiven him in conſideration of the great 
neſs of his Family, he being the Son of Don Lewis de Han 
but after that he was made for ſcveral years Ambaſſader a 
Rome: He is now Viceroy of Naples, and is the only G 
vernour of all the Places through which I Paſſed, thatis, 
without exception, beloved and eſteemed by all ſort u 
People; for during the few years of his Miniſtry , bt 
hath redreſſed ſuch abuſes that ſeemed paſt cure, 
and that required an Age to correct them: He hath e 
preſſed the Inſolence of the Spaniards ſo much at Ne 
= that the Natives have no occaſion to complain ofthe 
aughtineſs of their Maſters : for he proceeds 
the Spamiard: with no leſs ſeverity , whenthey give cauk 
for it, than againſt the Neapolitans-: He hath tab 
the Pay of the Souldiers ſo immediately into his own 
care, that they who before his coming, were | 
naked, and robbed ſuch as paſſed on the Streets of N 
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in day light, are now exactly payed, well diſciplined, 
dſo derently cloathed , that it is a pleaſure to ſee them: 
He examins their Muſters alſo ſo exactly, that he is ſure 
pot to be cheated by ſalſe liſts : He hath brought the 
Markets and Weights of Naples to a true Exactneſs: And 
whereas the Bread was generally too light, he has ſent 
for Loave out of the ſeveral places of the Markets, and 
weighed them himſelf ; and by ſome ſevere Puniſh- 
ments on thoſe that ſold the Bread too light , he hath 
this mattertoa juſt Regulation : He hath alſo 
brought the Courts of Fudicature , that were thought 
nerally very corrupt, to Reputation again; and it is 
ved, he hath Spies to watch in caſe the trade of Bribes 
ound to be {till — He hath fortified the Palla 
which was before histime ſo much expoſed , that it w 
have been no hard thing to have made a deſcent upon it, 
Mt the two things, that raiſe his reputation moſt, 
are his Extirpating of the Bandits , and the Regu- 
htion of the Coiw , which he hath taken in hand. It 
well enough known, what a Plague the Bandiri have 
been to the Kingdom; for they going in Troops, not 
robbed the Country, but were able to reſiſt an 
nary Body of Souldiers , if they had ſet on them; 
Theſe travelled about ſeeking for ſpoil all the Summer 
long; but in Winter were harboured by 
ſome of the Neapolitan Barrons, who gave them 
Quarters; and thereby did not only protect their own 
Lands, but had them as ſo many Inſtruments ready to 
executetheir Revenges on their Enemies. This was well 
own at Naples, and there was a Council that had the 
Care of the reducing the Banditi committed · to them, 
who as they catched ſome ſew, and banged them, ſo 
fined ſuch Barons as gave them harbour; and it was 
believed, that thoſe Fines, amounted to near a hundred 
and fifty thouſand Crowns a year : And thus the diſcaſe 
vent on; only now and then there was a little Blood let, 
ver went tothe bottom of the Diſtemper. But 
den the preſcat Yicergy entted upon the 9 , 
e 
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he reſolved to extirpate all the Banditi; and he fid 
let all the Barons underſtand , that it they harboured then 
any more, alittle Fine would not ſave them, but tha 
he would proceed againſt them with the utmoſt ſeyerity; 
and by this means the Banditi could find no Winter Quay 
ters : So they berook themſelves to ſome ſaſtneſſes a 
the Hills, and reſolved to make good the Paſſes, andy 
accommodate themſelves the beſt they could amidſt i 
Mountains. The Viceroy ſent a great body againſt them, 
but they defended themſelves for ſome time vigorouſly, 
and in one ſally they killed five hundred men: but atlaſt, 
ſeeing that they were like to be hard preſt, and that the 
Viceroy intended to come againſt hem in Perſon, tha 
accepted of the terms that he offered them , whi 
was, a pardon for what was paſt, both as to life a 
Gallies, and ſix pence a day for their entertainment 
Priſonduring life , or the Viceroy: pleaſure ; and ſo thy 
rendred themfelyes. They are kept in a large Priſ- 
and now and then , as he ſees cauſe for it , he ſeal 
ſome few of them up and down to ſerve in Garriſe 
And thus, beyond all mens expectation, he finilt 
this matter in a very few months ; and the Kingdom |j 
Naples „ that hath ſo long a ſcene of Pillage | 
Robbery , is now ſo much changed , that in no plas 
oO Europe do the Subjects injoy a more entire Security, A 
for the Cain , it, as all the other Spaniſh Mony, is 1 
ſubject to Clipping, that the whole mony of Naples 
now light, and fat below the true value; ſo the Vs 
hath reſolved to redreſs this: he conſiders, that. th 
crying down of Mony, that paſſeth upon the public 
Credit, is a robbing of thoſe in whoſe hands the mon 
happens to be, when ſuch Proclamarions ate put out; 
and therefore he takes a method that is more general, i 
which every one will bear his ſhare , ſo that none will k 
cruſhed by it. He hath laid ſome Taxes on the whole Kay 
dam, and hath got a great many to bring in ſome Plate ty 
be coyned : and when he hath thus prepared ſuch aq 
tity , as may ſetve for the circulation that is neceſlary , 
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intends to call in all the old Mony, and to give out new 
Moay for it. Thus doth this Viceroy ſet ſuch a pattern to the 
ather Miniſters of the Crown of Spain, that if many would 
follow it, the State of their affairs would be ſoon altered. 
The Kingdom of Naples is the richeſt part of all Italy ply. 
mo ſor the roy Mount. ins, that arc near the half of the Soil, 
are fruitful , and produce either ive or O. in great 
iſt the & dundance. Apulia is a great Corn Country, but it is exceſ- 
five hot, and in ſome years all is burnt up. The Feſwites 
nethe Proprietors of near the half of Apulia; and they treat 
their Tenants with the ſame rigour that the Barons ot this 
Kingdom do generally uſe towards their Farmers : for 
the Commons here are ſo miſerably oppreſſed, that in many 
E they dye oſ hunger, even amidſt the great plenty of 
beſt yearsz for the Corn is exported to Spain: but 
neither the Spaniard: nor theNeopolitans underſtandTrade 
1 well as to be their —＋ Merchants , ſothat 
Engliſh do generally carry away the profit of this 
Trade = Oil Ache Kingdom! is all vaſt Trade, and the 
Manufaiiure of the Wool aud Soap of England , conſumes 


only ſerves themſelves, but the exportation is incon- 
derable : the Sloth and Lazineſs of this people renders 
= incapable of making thoſe Advantages of ſorich a 
that a more induſtrious ſort of 3 would find out: 


Eee thouſands of Tuns. The ſilk Trade is ſo low , 
it 


lor it amazes a Stranger to ſee in their little Towns, the 
whole men of the town walking in the Market places in 
eirtorn Cloaks, and doing nothing; and tho in ſome 
big towns , ſuch as Capua, there is but one [m, yet 
even that is ſo miſcrable , that the beſt Room and Bed in 
Mit, isſobad, that our Foormenin England would make a 
evous Outcry if hey were no better lodged ; nor is 

ere any thing to be had in them:the Wine is intolerable , 
theBread ill Baked, no Victuals, except Pidgeons, and 
the Oil is rotten. In ſhort, except one carries his whole 
Proviſion from Rome or Naples; he muſt reſolve to 
are a good deal of Miſery in the four days journey that is 
between thoſe two places. And this is what a yy , 

, that 
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that ſees the Riches of the ſoil, cannot comprehend: by 
as they have not hands enough for their ſoil , ſorhoſe they 
have arc generally ſo little imployed , that it is no was: 
der to ſee their ſoil produce fo little; that in the midf 
all that abundance, that Nature hath ſet before them, 
they are one of the pooreſt Nations of Europe. But belide 
this which l have named, the vaſt and dead Wealthihs 
is inthe hands of the Churchmen, is another evident cu 
of their miſery. One that knew the State of this Kings 
well, aſſured me, that if it were divided into — 2 
upon a ſtrict ſurvey, it would be ſound, that the Ch 
men had four parts of thefive : which he made out 
they have in Soil above the half of the whole, which 
two and a half; and in Tythes, and Gifts, and Ly 
cies, they have one and a half more: for no man die 
vithout leaving a conſiderable Legacy to ſome Church 
ſome Covent. The Wealth that one ſees in the Ci | 
Naples alone, paſſeth imagination; there are four a 
twenty Howſes of the Order of the Dominicans , of ba 
Sexes, and two and twenty of the Franciſcans , ſet 
of the Feſuites ; beſides the Comvents , of the Oltvita 
the Theatines , the Carmelites , the BenediRines ; ' 
above all, for ſcituation and riches , the Carthuſtans ,o 
the top of the Hill that lieth over the Town. The riches 
the Auuunciata are prodigious : It is the greateſt Hoſpi 
in the World; the Revenue is ſaid to be four hund 
thouſand Crowns a year: the number of the Sick is not? 
great as at Milan: Yet one convenience for their Sc 
obſerved in their Galleries, which was conſiderable, thit 
every Bed ſtood as in an Alcove, and bad a Wall on bail 
ſides, ſeparating it from the Beds on both hands, all 
as much void ſpace of both ſides of the Bed, that the! 
it ſelf took up but half the Room. The young Child 
that they maintain are ſo many , that one can hardly 
lie ve the numbers that they boaſt of; for they talk of may. 
thouſands that are not ſcen,, but are at Nurſe :* a gia 
part ofthe wealth of this Houſe goeth to the inriching the 
Church, which will be all over within cruſted oy ö 
a 
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: of lovely Marble, in a great variety and beauty of 
ſet 1 . The Þlatethat isin the Treaſury cre and inthe 
C dune, (which is but a mean building, becauſe it is 
Maß ancient, but hath a Noble Chappel, and a vaſt Trea- 
them, fre) and ina great many other Churches, are ſo prodi- 
delice „ that upon the eſt eſtimate, the Plate ofthe 
chihs ches of Naples amounts to eight millions of Crowns. 
cn Fenew Church of the Feſuites, that of the Apoſtles , and 
"gn | har of s. Pawl, are ſarprizingly rich; the gilding and 
forth paiming that is on the Roofs of thoſe Churches have coſt 
ons: And as there are about a hundred Convents in 
hicks Naples, ſo every one of theſe , ifirwere in another place, 
chi pould be thought well worth ſeeing; tho the riches of the 
pater Comvents here, make many ofthem to be leſs viſi- 
. Every year there is a new Governour of the Annun ia- 
" 8, who perhaps puts in his own Pocket twenty thouſand 
bm; and to make ſome Compenſation when he goeth 

b Ti cxrof Office , he giveth a vaſt piece of Plate to the Houſe, 
0 Y aStatwe for a Saint in Silver, or ſome Coloſs of a Candle- 
— a; for ſeveral of thoſe pieces of plate are ſaid to be 
"IF worth ten thouſand Crowns ; and thus all the Silver of Na. 
1 becomes dead and uſdeſs : The Jeſuites are great 
* ants bere; their ne. Cellar is a vaſt Vault, and 
hes holds above a thouſand Hegsheads , and the beſt Ve of 
of —_— bv them; yet they do no retail it out ſo ſcan- 
a y asthe Minimsdo, who live on the — ſquare 
wr —_ the Viceroys —— ſell — their Wine by re- 
WL no and have extraordinary me. 
* . e beſt Place of the Town for —— It is 
bu wee, the Neapolitans are no great Drinkers, ſo the Pro- 
of this Tavern are not ſo great as they would be in col. 
ue Countries; for here men go only in for adraught in 
| of © ornings, or when — are athirſt. Vet the Houſe 
* h extream rich, hath one of the fineſt Ch 
"EM chatisin all Naples; but the Trade ſcems very unbe- 
: ng men ofthat Profeſſion , and of ſo ſtrict an Order. 
Cent, have a very particular priviledge in this 

Town; for they may buy all the Houſes that ly * 

* e, 
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ſide, till the firſt ſtreet that diſcontinueth the Hou 

and there being ſcarce a ſtreet in Naples in which tt 

is not a Convent, by this means they may come to b 
in the whole Town: And the progreſs that the Wealth d 
the Clergy makes in this Kingdom is ſo viſible, that ifrhe 

is not ſome ſtop put to it, within an Age they will 
themſelves Maſters of the whole Kingdom lt is an | 
zing thing to ſce ſo profound. an ignorance, as tg 
among the Clergy , prevail ſo effectually; for tho alltl di 
Secular perſons here, ſpeak of them with all pol 
ſcorn, yet they are the Maſters ofthe Spirits of th 
ple. The Women are infinitly Superſtitious , and 
their husbands no reſt , but as they draw from themgre 
preſentsto the Church, It is true, there are Societiey 
men at Naples of freer thoughts than can be ſound ina 
other place of Italy: The Greek Learning begins to flag 
Tiſh there, and the »»w Philoſophy is much ſtudied 
there is an Aſſembly that is held in D. Foſeph Valle 
Library ( where there is a vaſt Collection of well cha 
Books) compoſed of Men that have a right taſt of tai 
Learning and good Senſe: They are ill looked on by th 
Clergy , and repreſented asa ſet of Atheiſts, and as 
Spawn of Pomponatius s School: But I found no 
thing among them; for I had the Honour to meet 
or thrice with a conſiderable number of chem, du 
the ſhort ſtay that l made among them: There is a 
ned Lawyer, — Anaria that is conſidered 
one of the moſt inquiſitive Men of the Aſſembly : 

is alſo a Grandchild of the Great Alciat, who is very ® 
rious as well as learned. Few Churchmen come inte 
attempt for the reviving of Learningamong them: @ 
the*contrary , it is plain, that they dread it above 
things, ++ Only one Eminent Preacher, Rinald;, thi 
Archdeacon of Capua, aſſociates himſelf with them: 
was once of the Jeſats Order, but left it ; and as that a 
ſerved to give a good Character oſhim to me, ſo 1 
long converſation with him, I found a great many ol 
t agychat polleſied me with a high value for him. 
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in Naples are brought under the Scandal of 
eilen; and it is certain, that in Iraly, men of ſear- 
ing underſtandings , who have no other Idea of the 
n Religion, but that which they ſec received among 
wiſhed are very naturally tempted to disbelieye it quite; 
or they belicying it all alike in groſs , without diſtio- 
Iba, and finding ſuch notorious Cheats as appear in 
many parts of their Religion, are upon that induced to 
deli e the whole. The Preaching of the Monks in 
Ale are terrible things. I aw a Feſwit go in a ſort of a 
Meſſion, with a great company about him, and cal. 
| upon all that he ſaw , to follow him to a place where 
eben was (clling his Medicines, near whom he 
es volt his Room, and entertained the people with a ſort of a 
, till the Mowntebank got him to pvc over; fearing 
hon ſhould grow tedious , and diſperſe the com 


5 that was brought together. Thete are no ſamous 
hes , nor men of any repatation forlearning amon 
ws 3 tes: I was told, they had not men capable . 


tir Schools; and that they were forced to hire Strangers: 

Stk Order of the Oratory bath not that reputation in Italy, 

Writ hath gained in France ; and the little Learning that is 

anc ip the Clergy in Naples, is among ſome few Secular 
0 a 


Ae new Method of Moline's doth ſo much prevail in 
, that it is believed, he hath above twenty thouſand 
in this City: And ſince this hath made ſome noiſe 
World, and yet is generally but little underſtood, I 
ive you ſome account ofhim : He is a Spaniſh Prieſt, 
tems to be but an ordinary Divine, and is certainly a 
tyill Reaſoner , when he undertakes to prove his Opi- 
He hath writa Book, which is intituled , il Garde 
which js a ſhott abſtract of — "ap Djvinity; 
SabRance of the whole is reduced to this, That in our 
Mer, aud other Devorions 2 Methods are to 8 
ain all groſs] oto form an Act of Faith, 
the gry ent our er e 
lende and ceſſation of new Acts, and to let God adi upon 
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us , and ſo to follow his Conduct. This way he prefers 
the multiplication of mam new Acts, and different fon 
of Devotion; and he makes ſmall Account of cop ' 
Auſterities , and reduces all the Exerciſes of Reliyunw- 
this ſimplicity of Mind: He thinks this is not only ut 
be propoſed to ſuch as live in Religious Houſes , but e 

to Secular perſons, and by this he hath propoſed a gre 
Reformation of mens Minds and Manners; He ha'he 
Prieſts in [taly,, but chicfly in Naples, that diſpoſe th 
who confeſs themſelves to them, to follow his Methg 
The Feſuites have ſet themſelves much againſt thisg 
duct, as foreſceing , that ie may much weaken the Em 
that Superſtition hath over the Minds of People, thi 
may make Religion become a more plain and fimplethy 
and may alſo open a door to Fnthuſra/ms : they allo y 
tend, thathis conduct is FaRious a Seditious ; thati 


yy 


may breed a Schiſm in the Church. And becauſe hei 
in fore places of his Book, That the Mind may riſe 

ſuch a Simplicity in its Ad, that it may riſe in ſome ofi 
Devotions to God immediately , without contemplating, 


Humanity of Chriſt, they have accuſed him, asintend 

to lay aſide the Doctrine of Chriſt's Humanity ; tho ki 
plain , that he ſpeaks only, of the purit y of ſore ii 
As: Upon all thoſe heads they have ſet them 
much againſt Molinas 3 and on have alſo pretend 
that ſome of his Diſciples have infuſed into their Penicentl 
That they may go and communicate ah they find them 
diſpoſed , without going firſt te Confeſſien ; which 
thought weakned much the yoke , by which the Pay 
ſubdue the Conſciences of the People to their Con 
Yethe was much 3 both inthe K-ngdom of N 

and in Sicily; he had alſo many Friends and Follow 
Rome, So the Feſwites , as a Provimcial of the Orden 
red me, finding they could not ruin him by their 
force, got a great King, that is now extreaml inth 
reſts of their Order, tointerpoſe, and to repreſent tg 
Pope the danger of ſuch Innovations. It is certain, 
Pope underſtands the matter very little, and that he ig 


and 


ever cold in Winter, 


je ave 


ſome Statues of the Niue Deities of 
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Noch one, that are of valae: There are nog 


without the City near the Church and Heſpiral of 
Gennaro , that is without the Gates, are the 
Catacombs; which becauſe they were beyond any 
I ſaw in Italy, and to which the Catacombs of Rome 
not to be red, and fince I do not find any acta 
of them; in all the Books that I have yet ſeen concenily 
Naples, I ſhall deſeribe them more pamicularly‚ 
They are vaſt and long Galleries cut out of the 
there are three Stories of them one above anot 
was in two of them, but the Rock is fallen in the lo well 
one cannot go into it, but 1 ſaw the paſſag 
Galleries are generally about twenty foot bros 
about fifteen foot high: ſo that they are Noble 
places, and not little and narrow à the Ci 
combs at Reme ,- which are only three ot four ſoot brok 
and five or {ix foot high. I was made believe mh 
theſe Catecombs of Nufter: went imo the Rock ah 
mile long z but for thar Iave ir only by report: Y 
that be true, they may perhaps run towards P«7 zdlb 
and ſo they may har e bren the bucial places of the Ton 
on that Bay but of tbis I have no certainty- I 
ked indeed a gicat way, and found CA going 
on all hands without end, and whetcas in the R 
Catacombs there are not above three or ſour roi 
Nic hes, that are cut out in the Rock vine over ali 
other, into which the dead. Bodies were laid; 
* ſix or — Nic 
J boch Hrger and higher; ſom Nach- 
Childrens. Bodies; and in — 2 
the Floom, as it were (great! Cheſts hewn or 
"*Ithe: Rock ; to lay the boncs of the dead. as they dn 
hi them ; but I could ſee no marks either of a cw 
for:theſe holes, that looked like the bellywfof Che 
or of a facing. to ſhut up the Nizhes hen a deny 
Body "laid in them ; ſo that it ſcens they v 


. 
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2"; unwholeſome and ſtinking places, 
Se thouſands of Bodies lay rotting, without any - 
| ag to ſhut in ſo losthſome a + "ad 


. For the Niches ſhew — that 
Novere laid in them only wrapt in thedtad 

being too low for; Coffing, . In fame, places 0 
&- Rock there- is as it were a little. Chen hewen 
he Rock, that; goes off from ce 
„ and there arc e ws. 4 but 


er they droye ont the Sera In 


c are painted, and — — — 
The ff of the Colours, 


| . — mp 
Ar 


* be the Sceamsand Reottenneſs of 


1 tiom, myſt —— 
10neplace, I£ 18 aA 
Nit Leeden, and Paulus is 1 his 
ace is another reachiog him a Garland, "and by bis 
i head Lavd is ritten: and chis is repeated in another place 
8 . In another place 1 found u Crofs 
„Ad about the upper part of it theſe Letters 
6. X. O. and in the lower part N IK A. ate gain - 
j 8 that went wih me, greg. 
229 ] 
or ſeem to beabove ſix hundred years old: þus 
1 | knew what £0 male oftheſe Leiters The lo! | 
to relate e e ee hie 
Conft ay ine law, with the creſa that ap 12 
t tho the feſt two Letters = | 
ee 10 put a C. 


a and X, tands for Chrift, — 
x 8 2 
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to make of the O, unleſsit were for the Greek Thers , off 
thac the little line in the boſon ofthe Thers was wornag ® 


| years. r 
gan to grow weary ofthe darkneſs, and the thick A 
ace, f&1 not above an hour in the Catec 


ſo much ſaid concerning'thoſe of Rome; and could q 
my ſelf no other account of the matter, but that it | < 
a maxim to keep up the of the Roman C 
combs ," asthe ies of the Reliques of the primiti 
, it would have much leſsned their credit, i 
thought-, that there were C ata. ombsfar t 100 
» that yet cannot be ſuppoſed to lu 
of the primitive Chrifftians ; and indee 
nothing ſeem more evident, than that theſe were ti 
common Burying Places of the ancient Heatbens. Ol 
enters into them without the Walls of the Towns , ac 
Ang to the Laws of the twelve Tables, and ſuch 
> pes that 1 ſaw , which were thoſ 
S. Agnes 5. „the entry into them be 
without the Town ; anſwers the Law , tho in 1 
they run under it; ſor in thoſe dayes, when they had u 
the uſe ofthe Needle,” they could not know which wif 
they carried on thoſe works, when they were onceſo fy 


ingaged under ground, - asto loſe ves. It sn 
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at any time 
een efibes Face, of 
| e eee — — 
tac of Perſecut5ons , that came ſo thick one upon 
„ that we cannot 
increaſed much 


| e e — pany, 
z 


and others, 
. 


ſelves Chriſtians that 2 
thren : So that this bei K. 
then, we may retkon the rhirtieth part, and 
fifteen hundred multi by : 2 five df: 
forty thoutand : And lam the more elned do chink, 
I to the full ſum of their N | 
the numbers of the Cier a 
te — fix Presbyters, ſo there eg 
of the inferior Orders ; who were two more this 
double the number of the Prieſts : and this was in a time 
in wich the Care of Souls was — ly looked 
ter, than it has been iu the more corrupted 
ba more work on their ha 
; Poo their Sick , | 
bar being Taskst 
mo —— . 5 
nu in thoſe in it is probable the CH 
— 23 the Cirys and mixed in allth 
parts ofit ESE is not ill 
vhen we . ; Prelbyrer had 
s thouſanil Sow! to n Care, ſo riley 
fix and ED : which comes very near the 
that may be ga — 7 — taken from 
number oft So that about þ fi thouſand is th 
higheſt — © Which we can nably raiſe | 
roy riots re Rome in that time: A 
— perſons ; the Old, the Young , — 
more thanthree fourth parts; ſo that men 
weretnconditionto work, were not above e 2 


o a hyperbole, 
very natural to all that ſet forth their Forces in 
il terms. It is true, it is not ſo clear whenthoſe vaſt 
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wrought and cut out from t | 0 
+ City; 1 the later Authors had no — ro 
notice of it. It is alſo certain, that tho Buri 

me to be in uſe among the Romans , yet they returned 
to their firſt Cuſtom of Ber ying Bodies long before 

nes time; ſo that is was not the Chriſtian Religion 

this change. All our modern Writers 


less expenceful, and a more ſimple way of beſtowi 
heir Bodies, than Burning) which was pom 

1 eable; and, if there were already Buryi = re- 
u is much eaſier to imagin how the C Bu- 
Ning grew univerſal without anyLaw made concerning it, 
4coyld not for ſometime find out upon what grounds 
Ae Modern Criticks take it 7 granted, that Burying 
A: + an 
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in the times of the Ain, till I had 

r —— 

bed u abe — — ̃ . 

wm prin mm dt. my from B 0 

Buyying , was not made by the Chri =, 

chap. 7.) ayes, in terms, they 
| ed — 

worn out in that age: 

it was not laid a 


ſuccceding 
P, agen: [1 m, 
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of Phlegons , 
in the Ground; yet he did not build on chat; ſor it mi 
have relation to the cuſtoms of Burying that 
elſew here. And fo Perromius gives the account of the By 
rial ofthe Epheſian Matrons husband; but he made it 
rent to me, that Burying was 7 iſed in 
Commedus i ume; for Xiphilings tells us, that in Per 
nax's time, the Friends of thoſe whom Commis th 
- orderedto be put to Death, had dug up their Bodies ,ſoalt 
bringing out only ſome parrsof them , and others raiſin 
their entire Bodies. The fame Author alſo tells us, th 
Pertinax buried Commodus's body, and ſo ſaved it from 
the Rage of the People; and here is a poſitive Evidence 
that Burying was the common practice of that time. T 
ſame learned perſon has ſince my firſt converſarionwith 
him upon this ſubject, ſuggeſted to me two paſlages & 
Feſt us Pompeius, that ſeem to determine this whOiH mats 
ter; and that tell us, by what names thoſe Caraconts 


f 
| 
: 
; 
: 


Fro ROME. 
on in the Roman time . where-aboutsthey w 
ſort vere lald in them j ve have alſo 


: andir a cularly by them, that in the 
Lips . there 
IE to preſerve the bodies that were laid ih 


His words are. Puticulos 


: Burning la 
—— ok go 


Felix ; but this or 
brougi from Medals 
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| g their belief of the Reſurtection; - whereas 

, ; keld the thing It is alſo clear; 
g the many genuine inſcriptions that have been 

In the Catacomb; , which bear the dates of the 
Conſuls , that theſe were the common Burial-Placey 
of all the Chriſtians of the fourth and Sfrb Century; for 
Ido not remember, that there is any one date thatis 
Antienter ; and yet not one of the Jriters of thoſe 

ea ſpeak ef hem, as the Work of the Prinnteve Cm 


" 


ſtighs.' ſpeak indeed of the Burial-Places of the Mars 


coihmon Beal. places , where they laid their Dead, 
wh 4 known 2 tho it is 
oY, that hey would in times of Perſeoutien make ſi 
Ly 1 ax ght have expoſed the Bodies of their dead 
NN of 


tothe Rage of their Enemies.  Andthe Spuriow 

/ diy Seed a, on gn Bale 

ye afly Tuppott to m ibion. Damaſw's 

Foce s er Aa 0 And tho thoſe Ages 

wert thellned enough to give credit to Fables, yet it ſceay 
this'of thoſe Catacomb: , having been the work of the | 


Frannie, 8 thing to have been 
o carly Impofed on the World. And this ſilence in a 
g * Which Superſtitron Was going on at ſo great a 
rate, hat ach force init; for ſo yaſta Work, asthole 
Casta. ate, "muſt ha ye been well know n to all ihe A 
Pay E carry this much further, and to — 
that che Bas Reliefs , that have been found in ſome; 


41 


thoſe Catacomb: , have nothing of the beauty of the 
Ancient Roma time. This is alſo more diſcernabic in ma- 
ny [nſ:r:ptions that are more Gothick than, Roman and 
there avefo many [»/creytions relating to Fables, that ity 
plain, theſe were gf later times; and we ſce by San 
"Ferom , that the Monks began, even in his time, to dn 


a trade of Reliques ; ſo it Is no wonder, that to raiſe ths 


credit of ſuch a heap, as was never to be e 
they made ſome miſcrable Sculptures , and ſome It 
| hw ſcription; 


erregter zer PERYETEYSED DS YEDSS - 


_—— J 
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friprions ; and perhaps ſhut up the entrys into them with 
re and ſecreſy — open theth upoa ſome 

or other Arnifice ,” to give them the more Repura- 
don ; which was often prac iſed in order to the drawi 
uch Wealth and great Devotion, even to ſome ſingle 
\Relique ; and a few being upon this Secret, either thoſe 

might have dyed,or by the many Revolutions that hapned 
io „they miglu have been diſperſed before they 
made the diſcovery : nd thus the knowledge of thoſe pla- 
was loſt, andcameto be diſcovered by accident in the 
It Are; and hath ever ſince ſupplied them with an in- - 
— Magazin of Bones, which by all appearance 
ve no other than the gone of the Pagan Romans; which 
nne now ſent over the World to feed a Superſtition, that is 
blind as it proves expenſive. And thus the Bowes ofthe 


b 


lfte 


8 


lead | Raman Slaves , or atleaſt," thoſe of the aitaner ſort, ate 
108 | gow ſetin Silver and Gold,with a great deal of othet coſtly 
it to | „ * —— are 
1 ak to be decrived, as well as they ſerve the ends o 
\ga e chat ſeck rodeceive the World. But becauſe it can+ 
e | got be pretended , that there was ſuch à number of Cbri- 
be Fan, at Naples, as could have wrought ſuch Catacombs, 
deen ¶ andifit had been once thought, that thoſt were tlle com 
040 | mon Berial-places of the ancient Heathens-, that might 
KA dee induced the World to think, that the Ryman Cata- 
15 mus were no other ; therefore there hath been no care 
AS |} mkentocxamintheſe.. I thought this deſerved a large dif. 
* @urſe,and therefore i have dwelt perhaps a litile too long 
e un this ſubjcet. | | | 
f the I will not enter upon a long deſcription of that which is 
ma. well known. as Mont Ve ſ vio, it had roated ſoloud about 
. h before I came to Naples, that at Naples they could 


1 


by the Earthquake , that was occaſioned by this 
| @ovulſion ot the Hill, that they ſell to the ground: And the 
— fifty years ago, © terrible, that 
| was no ſmall fear in Naples, tho it lyes at the diſtance 
MſevenAires from the Hill. yet the ftorm was 2 
N H 6 dect 


50 fleep in the Nights, and ſome old Houſes were fo 


has 273 7 


E 


. 
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* 
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der N — — coll 

et there was no 

the mouth of the li 

waſt that the fire hath — but alſo all 

the tom that is berween the outw ard mouth of 
 Moontain ( which is four miles in compaſe) and that 
ward Hill, When one fees the Mouth of this fire, 


wonder what can be the Fuel . —5— 
that hath calcined fo much matter. 


_ the Soil, thatlyes 
race anche he richeſt Wineabout Ne ur 


ples ; and it alſo purificth the Air 1 that the Vi 5 
at the bottom is thought the beſt Air ol he Country 4 
that many come from Naples thither for their bealh. 
Iſchia, the at is an poly not far from Naples, dob BE 
ſometimes ſpew 
On the — de of Naples to the Weſt , == 
through the Cave that pierceih m_ 
tour hundred and forty paces long for 0 
to take its true meaſure ; it is — 
zi} 
1 


at firſt but afterwards it — 
F eee 


that as this opened the way from 


B& 


_= 
— 


905 alſo a ſor the ofthe Tows: All 
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, a vaſt 
Ales thenc 
the Ruins ofa Town , that was overwhelmed with this 


* 41 8 
1 * 
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within t 


; a boiling 
wund; for a little beyond this Gret of P , a we 


near the Lake of Aniano, there is of the one Hand, 


Bach , occaſioned by a Steam that riſeth ſo hot out of the 


that as ſoon as one gocth a little into it, be finds 


knſcifall over in a ſweat, which is very proper for ſome 


s , eſpecially that which carries its name from Na- 
: And about — — from thence, there is ano - 
ſi 


er little Gyros , that ſends out a Poyſonows team, that as 


out a Candle, as ſoon as it cometh near it, ſo it in- 
living Creature within a minute oftime; 


7; that time a Dog which the Experiment is 


8 (the Grot from thence called Grotto 
) ſell into a convulſion. From that one to 

oli, and of all that Bay, that was 

all about a tract of Towns , ic having been the retreat 


he Roman, during the heats of the Summer. Allthe 


bere, have been ſo oſten, and ſo deſcri- 
thar'l am ſenſible I can add to 
1 
2nd b th | 
tradition ; they are ancient brick of the 
way; and the vaults of VirgiPs Howſeare ſtil intire: 
Solfxtare is a ſarprizi At here is a bottom, 


ut of which the forte of the Fire, that breaks out ſtill in 


„in a thick ft ſmoke, that is full of 
oy place Ir and fifty years. 


quantity of Earth, which was carried abovethre 
e, and the Hill called Monte Novo, upon 


don which is of a very conſiderable height hey told 


| >, that there was defore that time a Chamne! , that went 


q have been made by Felis Ceſar. But by the ſwel“ 
of the ground upon the Eruption of the Suljata* ' 


ra, 
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ra, this paſſage ia ſtopt, and the fwernoisnow freſh V 
ter ; it is cightcen fathom deep On the (ide of it ia tha 
amazing Cæve, where the Sybil is ſaid to have given 
her In piratiam: the hewing it out of the Rock, bez 
a prodigious Work ; for the Roct is one of the hardef 
Stones inthe World, and the Cave gocth in ſeven hundre 
ſoot , twenty. foot broad , and as I could gueſs; 
cighteen ſoot high: and fromthe end of this great Gallery, 
there is a narrow paſſage of three foot broad, two hugs 


dred foot long, and ſeven high, toalictle apartment c 


which we go in à conſtant Noping deſcent trom the grea 
Cave; here are three little rooms, in one of them thay 
are ſome Reſts of an Old Moſaick, with which the Walk 
and Root were laid over; there is alſo a ſpring of Ware 
anda Bub, in which it is ſuppoſed the Sy&#ibathed bet 
ſelf; and from this Cave it is ſaid , that there runs a Ca 
all along to C, Which is three long, miles, but the 
paſſage is now choakt by the ſalling in ofthe Regk in leves 
ral places: This piece. of #etkamazed me i did not much 
mind rhe p« opinion that is eaſily received there, that 
all this w as done by the Devil; the marks of the Chiazeliʒ 
all the parts of the Rock ſneweth, that this is not a work 
of Nature. Certainly they had both much leiſure , and 
many. hands at their command who ſet about it; and 
ſcems to have beep wrought out with no otherdclign, but 
to ſubdue the People, inoce intiręly to the conduct of the 
Prieſts that managed this Impeſture ; ſo buſie and indus 
firious hath the Ambition and Fraud of the Priefts been ia 
all Ages, and in all corrupt Religions. Bus of all the 
Scenes of Noble Objects that preſent it ſelf in the Bay of 
Puzzolo, the Reſts of Caligula Bridge are the molt 
amazing ; for there are yet itanding ei, ht or ten of the 
Pillars that ſupported the Arches, and of ſome of the 
Arches , the haltis yet intire. I had not a line-with me 
examine the depth of the Water where the ſurtheſt ( 
thoſe Pullars is built; but my Waterman aſſured me, : 
was fifty Cubits. I have ſince my being in — is 4 
ſtructed one that was going thichec in this particular , a 


. 
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have received this account frotmi him; that be had taken 
plum the water at the furxheſt pillar of Caligala's 

„ on the Puzzols ſide ; and found it was ſeven fa- 
and a halſ deep: but he adds, that the Watermen 
wed him , that on the other {ide before Baia, the wa- 
as twenty fix fathom deep: but as he had not a plum- 
long enough to try that, ſo he believed a good deal 
tto be abated; forthe Watermen bad aſſured him, 
Water was ten fathom deep on the Pur ali fide, 
upon tryal he found it was only ſeven and a halt: and 

1s meaſure one may ſuppoſe that the Water is tw 

deep onthe other ſide : ſothat it —ů 
dniſhing things that one can think of, that pillars of 
—_ have been built in ſuch a depthot water, and 
he carrying off of the Sea, that ſeems yet more im̃- 
le, It is a Noble Manument of the proſuſe and extra- 
t Expence of a Brutal Tyram, who made one vf 
vaſteſt Bridges that ever was attempted, over three 
our Miles of Se, meerly to ſacriſies fo great a Trea- 
— his Vanity: As for Agripima's Tome , it is no 
matter, only the Bas Relzefs are yet entire. The 
ellous Fiſh-Pond.is a great Baſin of Water, wrought 
4 huge Temple, ſtanding upon eight and forty great 
Lars , all hewed oat of the Rock ; and they are laid 
wer with four cruſts of the old Plaiſter , which jsnow 
rd as ſtoneʒ this is believed to be a work of Nero: and 
| a quarter of a mile from thence, there is another 
work, wbichgocth into a Rock, but at the entrance 
here is a noble Portico built of Pillars of Bricks and as 
de enters into the Roch, he finds a great many rooms 
xgularly ſhaped, hewed out of the Rock, and all co- 
over with Plaiſter,, which is ſtill intire, and fo 
ute that one can hardly think that it hath not been 
d over ſince it was made ; there are a vaſt num- 
of thoſe Rooms, they are ſaid to be a hundred; from 
nce this Cave carrieth the name of the Centum Came 
#8: This hath bcen as expenſive a work as it is uſeleſs, it is 
del to Nero, and here they tay he kept his Priſoners: 
But 


- 
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[Bur there is in all this Bay that is both ſo curicy 
and fo uſefill as the , which ſeem to flow from 
fame reaſon that is the cauſe of theſe Eruption: in 

ſruis and Sulfatara , and the Groetos formerly 

that as this heat makes fome Foantains there to be 
hot, ſo it ſends up a foam — — that 
not ofthe 


pores where it is ha 
bur where the is foft and ſpungy , there the ſtcas 
come through with ſo melting a heat, that a man is ſoon; Þ i 
as it were, diſſolved in ſweat; but if he oops low in 
that are cut in the Rock, he ſinds no heat, bi 
tauſe there the Rock is hard. Thoſe Srearms , as they 
all Hor, ſo they are impregnated with ſuch Mineralog {881 
they find in their way t _ r 4 bs 
Bath there are Galleries out ofthe Rock, and fai . 
with a building; in which there are, as it were, Be F 
ſteads made in the Walls, upon which , thoſe that ye 
thicher , to ſweat for their health, lay their Quilts ad F® 
Bed-cloaths , and ſo comeregularly out of their ſweats. I 
It is certain, that a man can no where paſs a day of ud 
life, both with ſo much pleaſure, and with ſuch ad 
as he ſinds in this journey to Fuxxoli, and all ala 
the Bay: but tho anciently this was all ſo well built, ®Y 
— — and ſo beautifully laid out, yet no where da 
one ſee more viſibly what a change Time brings upon lie! 
places: for Naples hath ſo intirely cat out this place, th 
drawn its Inbabitantsto it, that as Purzoli it ſelf is bath Flr 
ſmall Village, fo there is now no other in all this Bay k 
which was anciently built almoſt all round; for there wew FN 
ſeven big Towns upon it. Having thus told you what FW 
found moſt conſiderable in Naples, I cannot paſs dy tha Fi 
Noble remnant of the Via Apis, that rum alongthir 1 
miles of the ay between it and Rome, without making: 
ſame mention oſit: this High-way is twelve foot broad 
all made og, moſt of them blew , and ta 
and half large of all ſides: the ftrer . 


cel d for it hail 
t ap in its uration, for i | 
hated aboe eighteen ——„— 


I 
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ſeveral miles together, as intire as when it was fi 
and the Botches that have been made ormembog 
places, that havebeen worn out by time, 
viſible difference between the ancient and the mo- 

ay of paving. One thing ſeeras ſtrange, that the 

wy is level with the earth on both ſides : whereas fo 
b weight as thoſe Stones carry, ſhould have ſunk the 
1 preſſure : Beſides , that the 
b, <>; in , receives a conitane 
aſe , chiefly by the duſt which the Winds or Brooks 


apt to believe, 

& {ae anciently thoſe Wayes were a little raiſed above the 

wel of the ground, and that à courſe of ſo many Ages 

now brought rhem to an equality: Thoſe Wayes 

chiefly made for ſuch as go on foot : for as nothing 

| pleaſant, than to walk along them , ſo nothing 

ty. * more inconvenient for Horſes and all forts of Carriage 
Al indeed Mulets are the only Beaſts of burthen that can 

dvar tod out long in this Road , which beats all Horſes after 

a i tr e _ 4 7 
t, bY Antiquities at the Cajers ; 0 
des, now called Craps, which is a little way into 
>n Ft See off from Naples, gave mea Idea of Tibe. 
Reign, ſince it is hard to tell, it was more 
Eraordinary , to fee a Prince abandon the beſt Seats and 
\Ylaces of /zaly, abd ſhut himſelfup ina little Ifland, in 
hich I was told, there was a traditiot of ſeven little Fa- 
J — foles GO vaſt a body as the Ro. 
y that Empire ſo N 1 tpn ? n, at 
in F ee eg that all might have 
aking een reverſed long before that the News of it could have 
dad, to him. And as there is nothing more won- 
ul in Story , than to fee fo yaſt a State, that had ſo 

a a ſenſe of liberty, ſubdued by fo brutal, and fo 

ious a Man as Anthony, and fo raw a Youth as A- 

; forthe wonder is much improved, when weſera 


7 
ö .* 


Prince 
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2 and = — ov or 
an Iſland, the Rems Ot ſo great a Bad in his! 
and . K 


ſs of the World; in a ſucceſſion of many Ages, 
{hath in it at preſear more carions things to entertain 
attention of a Traveller, than any other place in E 
On the fide of Twſcany, the entry into Rams is very 


prizing to Strangers; for one cometh along for a 


= 
* 


| 


But now 1 come to Rome, which as it was onced 


1 
* 


* j 
i 
q 


85 


ares miles, upon the remains of the Via Flamm. 
whic 


isnotindced ſo entire as the Via Appia yet 1b 


re n 
who lai 


| d ſuch Cauſemayesall Italy over. And with 
Gare of the Ports di Populg, there is a Noble Obely 
vaſt Forgxcaing two fine litthe Churches, like two 

reſembling one another, as well as placed near on 


: 
— 


1 


1 
& | . 


ther, and on ſeveral hands one ſees a long Viſta of St ey 


There is not a Town in theſe parts ofthe World, 
the Churches, Convents, and Palaces are ſo Noble, 
vbere the other * gry ſo mean ; which ir 
diſcovers very viſibly the Miſery under which the 5 
groan. The Churches of Rome arcſo well known, . 


Vill not ad venture on any deſcription of them, and ind 
1 had too tranſcient a — ofthem, — with ty 


degree of exactneſa which the ſubject requires. S. 
alone would make a big Book , wn iy 


Iolagk. bag artbreattborcall g red 


tioned , and the eye is ſo cqually poſſeſſed with allt 


that the whole. upon the firſt view, doth not appe | 


vaſt as it is found to be upon a more ax attent 
and as the dar Pillars , upon which the Cupwlo ri 


are of ſuch a prodigious bigneſs, that one wouldth 


r any ſuperſtructure whi 


they were ſtro enoug : to 

ſoever ; N. imbs up to the top of that 
height , be wonders what Foundation can bear ſo 
a weight, for as the Church is of a vaſt height, & 
Cupulo riſes four hundred and fifteen big ſteps ak 
Nef ofthe Church, In the height of the Concave 9 
V 5 


* 
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| | - there is a repteſentation, that tho it can hard! 
from the floor below , unleſs one hath a 
ge, and ſo it dothmor perhaps giye much ſcandal , yet 
is a groſs Indication of the Idolatry ot that Church ; hoe 
be Divinity (s there pictuxed as an ancrent man compaſſed 
Wut with Anyels. 1 will Gay nothing of the great Altar, 
the Chair of N. Perer ; of the great Tombs, of which, the 
ee chief are thoſe for Paul the 111. "Urbanihe VIII. 


a 


indefff@wned Admiral Chaffilion, and that hath written under 


words, Rex Colimi nocem probat : The vaſt length 

ic Gallery on one ide, and of the Library on aho- 

, do ſurprize one; the Gardens have many Statues 

'# moſt exceſſive value, and ſome good Fountains ; 
Gardens ate ill maintained both here, and in t 

on the Duirinal. And indeed, in moſt of the 

ares of Rome, if there were but a ſmall coſt laid out 


keep all in good caſe; that is mae rf. er hob 
a charge * would make another ſort of ſhew , 

de looked at with much more pfeaſure. In the Apart- 
its of Rome there ate a: great many things that 
od the ſight : The Doors are generally mean, and 
F Locks mcaner ,- except in the Palace of Prince Bor- 
We, where as there is the yaſteſt collection of the beſt 
ber, and of the hands of the greateſt Maſters that are 
Eurer, fo the Doors and Locks give not that 

Wy to the eye, that one finds elſtwhere. The 
bring of the Palaces is all of Bt, which is ſo 
: yery 
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ion and diſlike. It is true, N 

— and moiſt in W inter, that ibey c; 

Er and the heat is S | þ 
that Floor GEE 7, 


e of Vermine , they would not i 


from wooden floors , as „ lf 
DIE W 
. 

2 1 LS and that afterwards be 


2 another thing | c 
; es therels indeed a greas ſeries of Ne 
Rooms one within another, of which their Apartme 
are compoſed ; but 1 did not find, at.the end of the 
partments, where the Bed-Chamber is , ſuch a diſpc 
of rooms for Back-ftairs , Dreſling-rooms , Cloſets, $ 
vants rom, and other Conveniences as are necel, 
th 8 dig is not 


dthefi * 


N with which the W ls are, — 
over, that ace of a vaſt value, fo the Srarmes within of 
whicttſome are of of Forphiop and others of 

amazing things : The of this Park , 
aud in which there a 


I — — when 1 


by 
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pan bilia is better ſcituared, 
. — 


ſome arti Engliſh, and ſome in French. 1 1 


v Hand well , faw c therthey were no Fo 
N ſcript 5 of great 


this Library ; ſome of Vines: uw ne Cc 
But that which te took up almoſt halfoſone 5 
Tfpent at one time in this place, related to the preſe 

that is on ſoot berween My Mr Sebelſtrat the Library- 
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2 and Mr. Maimbes'g , concerning the C. 


The two Points. in debate arc the W ord 
the Decree made in the faureh Seſſion , aud the Popes Cay 
firmation. In the foxrth Sean, according to the F 
Manuſcripts, a Decree was made, ſubjecting the Pojy 
and all other Perſons whatſoever, to the ty of 

ouncil, and to the Decyees it was to make, and rot 
1103 it intended to eftabliſh both in the He 

the Members, which as it implyes, that the Head 
ted , and needed to be reformed , ſo it ſet 

Council ſo d the Pope, that this Sean bey 

* ſe wbo aſſert the Pa 


ads are wanting, there are other wore 
m that ſeem to be much ſtronger for the ſuperioriy 
c Council above that Pope. For it is Decreed,, that By 
all other perſons, were bound to ſubmit to the Di 


ans of the Coancil, as1to Faith : which words arc t 


the words in theſe Manuſcripts were it 
her, ſince the word Reformation 


uſed in the time of that Council, belonged, chic 


ing of Abuſcs,, it being often applied, t 


mation both of Head.and Members , I do no ſeef 
this would import more, than that the Papacy had tal 


— 
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dfome Diſorders that needed à Reformation: and this 
wt denycd , even by thoſe who aſſert the Popes 1nfalli- 
y: but a ſubmiſſionto points of Faith, that is expreſſly 
red in the Roman Manuſcripts, is a much more poſi- 
Evidence againſt the Popes Infallibility: and the word 
is not capable ot ſo large a ſenſe, as may be juſtly 

d ro Reformation, But this difference, in ſo main a 
zetwern Manuſcripts, concerning ſo late a tranſ- 

|, gave me an occaſion to reflect on the vaſt uncet. - 
y of Tradition”, eſpecially of matters that are at a 
i diſtance from us; when thoſe that were ſo lately 
ted, are ſo differently repreſented in Manuſcript: , 
lin which, both choſe of Paris, and Rome, ſeem to 
yall poſſible evidences of ſincerity. As for the Popes 
mation of that De-vee, it is true, by a General Bull, 
Martin confirmed the Council of Cnftance to ſuch 
od; but beſides that, be made a particular B, 
rat aſſuted me, in which he enumerated all the 
rees that he confirmed , and among thoſe, this De- 
concerning the Swperiorily of the Council is not na- 
; this ſeemed to be of much more ance, and 
| T deſired to ſee the Ori, inal of the Bull; for 
ſeems to be juſt reaſons to apprehend aforgery here : 

promifed to do bis indeavours, tho he told me, 

a not be eaſy ; for the Bulls were ſtrictiy kept; and 
rt day when | came, een 1could not 
hamitted: but be aſſured mer, that if that had not 
the laſt day of my ſtay at Rome, he would have pro- 
x E ſo this is all 
ſay as to the authenticalneſs ol that Bu. But ſup. 
ling it co be genuine, I could nor agree to Mr: Schei- 
that the Getieral Bull of Confiitmation , 0 to 
mired to the other, that enumerates the particular 
but ſince that particular Bull was never diſ- 
4 till//he hath found it out, it ſeems it was 
fly made, and did not paſs according to the 
of the Confiftary 3 and was 4 fraudulent thing , 
uch no noiſe was — . 
e- 


- 
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m ereſore in all the Di pather follawred fn the Con 
Bail the, 


thus it can have no force, unlesit beto cover the A 
fices and Fraud of that Court: That at the ſame time] 
which the Neceſſit e | 
firm the Decrees the Council , he contrived a ſetret 


DI relating to this Debate, 31 hew 
me by Mr. Schofrat ; but theſe being the moſt impor 
I mention them only. I will not give you here a larg 
couut of the Learned Men at Rome , Bellori isdeſe 
famous for his knowledge ofthe Greek and E 
12 and for all that belongs to the Myr oh; 
RR . andharh a Cloſer cy 
At 1 1 thoſe matters. Fabretii 
of the Old Remy 
s. Padre Falri is the chief 
| * and is much above the col 
loſopby, Mathematicks,and 
Kei Nr 
view of the ſeveral 


s Ci 
ESE | 
Ten army dig Protection 10 


„. moſt learned Men that this Age hath 
Mr. Laune, Tho ned many ya wi it 
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, thathe made a progreſs by the converſation 
xtraordinary a . and as tot Theogicol Lear- 
chere is now none of the Colledge equal to bim. 


nel Howard is too well known in Elana to need any 
after from me: The elevation of his preſent condi- 
bath not in the leaſt changed him; be hath all the 
nt ls and gentleneſs of temper that we ſaw in him in 
land , — 7 retains the unaffeted Simplicity and 
ility of a Fryer, amidſt all the Dignity of the Purple: 
as he ſheweth all the generous care and concern for 
men that they can expect from him; ſo 1 met 
ſo much of it, in ſo many — of his good- 
for my ſelf, that went far beyond a common civility , 
1 cannot enough acknowledge it. I was told, the Pepes 
wfeſſor was a very extraordinary man for the Oriental 
ng, Which is but little known in Rome: He is a 
x of the Arabick Tongue, and hath writ, as Abbot 
told me, the learnedſt Book againſt the Mabome- 
Religion, that the World hath yet ſeen , but is not yer 
ed : He is not ſo much eſteemed in Rome as he 
{ be elſewhere; for his Learning is not in vogue; 
the School Divinity and Caſuiſtical Learning , bein 
x for which Divines are moſt eſteemed there; he whole 
ies lead him another way, is not ſo much valued as 
ought to be; and perhaps the (ſmall account that the 
ye makes of Learned Men, turns ſomewhat upon the 
ſor ; for it ia certain, that this is a Reign in which 
wing is very little incouraged. 
Upon the general Contempt that all the Romans have, 
the preſent Pontiſcate, one made a pleaſant reflection 
0 he ſaid Thoſe Popes » that intended ro raiſe 
ir Families, an they ſaw the cenſure that this 
them, ſo they ſtudied to 3 
a might ſoften the Spirits of the people. No man 
for ifying Rome, for finiſhing Se. Peters and 
, and for furniſhing Rome with Hater, than 
aul the V. tho at the ſame time he did not his 
ily a Hae" that haye raiſcd great 


Fam 
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Families, have not done this to ſo eminent a degree as by 
did. yet there are many remains of their Magnificenty 
whereas thoſe Popes that have not raiſed Families, hae 
ſcems thought that alone was enough to maintain they 
Reputation, and fo they have not dane much, either te 01 
commend theirGovernment to their Sa jedi, or their R ; 
to Poſterity ; and it is very plain, that the preſent Po 
keth no great care of this. His life hath been certainly viyſalt 
innocent, and free of all thoſe publick Scandals that mu 
noiſe in the World: and there is at preſent a regular: 
in Rome, that deſerveth great commendation 
blick Vices are not to be ſeen there: His perſonal So 
is alſo ſingular. One aſſured me, that the Expence 
his Table did not amount toa Crows a day; tho this is a 
deed ſhort of Siſto V. who gave order to his Steward, tw” 
ver to exceed five and twenty Bajokes,that is, eig hteen p 
a day , ſor his Diet. The Pope is very careful of his Head 
and doth never expoſe it; for upon the leaſt diſorder” 
he ſhuts himſelf up in his Chamber, and oſten keepe thut 
Bed for the leaſt indiſpoſition days; but his q 
ment is ſevere, and his Swbjeds are ruined. nas; - 
And here one thing cometh into my mind which x 
haps is not ill grounded, that the Poverty of a Nati 
not only diſpeoples it, by driving the People our of it , bulls 
by weak ning the natural fertility of the Swbjefs ; for ff 
men and women well cloathed, and well fed, thar awy® 
not exhauſted with perpetualLabour,and with the tearing} 
Anxieties that Want brings with it, muſt be much mou 
lively, than thoſe that are preſſed with Want; ſo itn 
very likely, — x e e | 
ropagate, than the other: and thisappeared” more e 
2323 when | compared the Freitſulueſi < rv 
and SwitZerland, which the'Barreaneſs that reigns overt 
Italy. I ſaw two extraordinary inſtances of the copious p 
duftions of Geneva; Mr. Tron. hin, that was Pro 
of Divinity,and Father to the Fudicious and worthy f 
for of the ſame name: that is now there, dyed at the age 
ſeycnty ſixTears, and had a hund red and arſe | 
all 
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7h thathadeltherdeſcended in or by marr7- 

with thoſe that deſcended from him, called hin) Father. 

F My. — ious and laborious Preacher of that 
deſcended fromthe Family of the Calendrins, 

0 — — Reformation about a hundred nnd fifty 
ago, — their Native City with the Turre- 


12 the Die dan, and the Bourlamacchi, and ſome others 


came and fetled at Geneve t' He is now but ſeven 
| Aa tat old ; und yet he hath a hundred and 75 
ate deſcended of his Brothers and Sifters ; 

J to hem; ſo that if he liyerh but 10 Eighiy\ 
the Family multiplieth as it hath done , he may 
of hundreds that will be in the ſame relation to him; 

1 things as theſe are not to be found in Italy. 

? is nothing that delights a ſtranger thore in Reue; 
| hewſen the great Feawnhatdy s Murer, that are ao 
che corners of it: That old Aquads# which 
dhe V. reſtored, cometh from à collection of 
five and thirty Miles diſtant from Rome, that 
wall the way upon an Aqueds#in a Cannel that is yaul- 
and is likers 8 a River than a Fownteis : It breaketh out 
ſeveral Fountains, of which ſome give water about. 
ſquare. ' That of Sivtws the V. the great Fountain 

Trav, — Thegk but diſchar- 
r prodigious quantity of iter. The glorious Foun- 
win — Mevens; that hath an air of greatneſs 
An that = izeth one, the Fountain inthe Piazza de 

ebeforeS. Peters, and the Palazzo Farne- 

| nh mary others, furniſh Rome ſo pledtitully , that al- 
—— Houſe hath a Font that runs conti · 

ly. Ally * ſay, are noble Decoration, that carry an 

0 — — we cortumended: 

. 2 5 ter Idea oſ who have taken ca- 
|; nlp thi —_ with one of the chief Pleaſures and 
T)\.. 7 — 2 bo have laid out 
— — — Hater to theſeye 

dediverſion; ; which would have — pans 
no. * and 5 e 
2 * 


Aly enterniaag their ame, iſ they had been imployed 
the Raman did their Treaſures, in ſurniſtung great 
with Water. | IDEN LI * MLI 
There is an univerſal Civiluy that reigns among 
ſorts of people at Rome, which ina great meaſure fi 
from their Geverament ; for every man being capable 
the avancements of that State, ſince a ſimple 1 
Softich may become one of the, Monſignors',:. and oy 
cle may be a Cardinal, and one of theſe 
choſen Pope, this makes every man behave himſelſ toui 
all other perſons with an Exactotſs of Reſpect: foꝶ 
man knows what any other may grow to. But this r 
Profeſſions of Eſtcem and Kindneſs go ſo 
FTT 
| the converſati Rome is 
News "or tho there is no news Printed there, — 
8 3 r oy | 
any conſiderable figure, there are Afſemblys of thoſe 
ake their Court to them) one is ſugc to hear all the N 
ether with many ſpeculations upon wh 
ſeth. At the Iwecen of Swedens,all that relatethto f 
or the North is ever to be found ; and that Princeſs , M 
ever reign, among all that have a true taſt eit 
- ror Lew hath 2 el 
Court of the Strangers; a Civility, toge th 
vaſt vatiety with which ſhe — 5 — rica 
maketh her to be the chief of all the liviag Rarities that 
ſecs in Rome; I will not uſe her own words to my 
which was, That ſbe now grew to be one of the Am 
of Kome. The dnbofjaders of Crowns , who live hag 
in angthec farm than in any other Cos, aud the Gait: 
dial ang Prelates of the ſeveral Nations, that do all] 
end center hete, make, ihat there is more nen R 
than any where: For Pries, and the men of Rehgiove® 
ders, rite larger and more particular Letters, tt 
other ſort oſ men. . — 96 apply theraſelves to 
their Court here, are cog droaloGoftime, 
need be well recowpenced ; for it is very great. Asic 1 


— = 
by _— 


. 
"=, 
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fies Antiquities , Pictures 18 
more entertainment for him * .— 5 4 8 

ſt of Zwrope; but if he hath not a —— 


a}, and 
To ſed}, 722 
The Women ebegin tobe ali 
ble, tho Nation naturally ſealous . — 
a great liberty in a City that is compoſed of — 
ho being wits the priviſedge of Fives of t 
, are ſuſpected of being ſometimes too bold with- 
Pverof others': The Liberties that were taken in the 
oY Napley'palate ; had indeed dif the Ro- 
at that Freedom, which had no bounds. 
1 . — of Brarciand, that is a Frenh Woman , 
i theexadtnefs of her deporrment , amidſt all the 
term Freedoms ofa Noble Cotverfarion , , recovered 
Feat meaſute ; the Credit oſthoſe Liberties, that La- 
- yo J theMounrains practiſe, withall the ArriQneſs 
Fot ſheteceiverh Viſtrs at publick hours, and 
f lick Roo and by thelivelineſs of ber Cooverſa- 
F | makerh that her Court i the pleaſanteſt 
Strangers]; that is to be ſound in e 
ali ans at Rome. 


42 that when one is in the C. 
Reſts ot what once x was; he is 
of ſo« Ea fame funk © low 
n 

upon a Hill eto out againſt 25 
"= ee Ret hv If inal h „that a 
Route chin us matter, forhis diverſion, 
kapover it : andrhe ſhapeofthe ground hath not been 
ch altered on one ſide, e ee 
ang Jon the other. For Sevires's I 
| þ: "which is ah foot ofthe HiNl onthe che 
4 — 
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not now buried ano) Tout above tne foo 
ve three foot ſu 
in ay — 


7 


this all along 
alla ome? inthe Ruins ofthe in the Tris ö 
Arcen in the Portico - and other Remains of 2 a r 
rious Body. that as one cannot ſee theſe too 0 0 
every time one ſees them, they kindle in him vaſt 
of that Rep#blck , and make him reflect on * 
he lea in his youth with great pleaſure. 
height of the Convent of Araceli, a man hath ik | 
ol all the extent of Rome , but literally it is now op 
ub Roms ſuit ; for the parts ofthe City , that were malt I 
inhabited anciently are thoſe that ate now laid in 
Grove or as they call » Vineyard, Ne ka _ 

a mile i 2 K gu | 


Magnificence 2 image 
erde e, ES 4 þ 
venienly receive cighty five thoufand ſpetacors ; \þ 
extent of the Circus mis ; the vaults . the | 17 
$974 were reſerved that furniſhed Titzs's Baths ; and aboꝶ I. 
all,  Djoplefian's Barbe, en the N 1 
„ . ben 
re is not ſo much as e tent 1 b 
thole Baths is above r compares Th i | 


the Rooms in which the Bathers tr wim , of wh 
__ Church, Ans intire, is one, 
5 2 of Marble, becuriful \ 


not caps 

y deſaß Nike 

them is ar the Zapata 
brab wut, look r Azth 
Archnftar is boldfori rifeth up in L ag 
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there is an left, of thirty foot in Diameter, which · 
Ni che only Window of the Chars, ſo it filleth it with 
and is the hardieſt piece of Architecture that ever was 

ie. The Pillars of the Portico are alſo the nobleſt in 
„they are the hi and ien that one can 
where all of ene Jtone: and the numbers of thoſe 

wt Pillars, with which, not only many of the 
rare beautificd , chiefly S. Mary deere and 

un in the Lateran , but withwhich even private hou- 
adotned, and ofthe Fragments, of which there ate 
multitudes in all the Streets of Rome, giveth a Fun 

pt the Expencefulneſs of the old Romani in theit buil- 
bps; forthe hevingund ferching a few ofthoſe Pillars, 
have coſt more than whole Palaces do now: ſince 
8 of them were brought from Greece: Many of theſe 
ri arc of Poyphiry, others of Faß, others of grana- 
arble , aka — number is of white Marble: 

o Columns, Trajan and Antonius , the two Horſes | 


* ft arc in the Mount Cavallo, and the other two Hor ſ-s 


Oupitel, which have not indeed the poſtures and 


was ion ofthe other: The braſs Horſe, that as is believed 


0 Marcus Avurelins ; nd pe — —_ Coloſſos 1 
ple of Eb, near the Catacomb of 8. Agnes , © 

dich ON! and . of —— an 
unt Temples : great Temple of Peace; thoſt of 
Sun and Men > that of Rome lus and Remes, (which 
ſidered as the ancienteſt Fabrict that is now lett ; for 


ide and ſimple, and ſtandeth in ſuch a place, that 


n Rome grew ſo coſtly , it could not have been let 
e unchanged, if it had not been that it was reveren- 
or its Antiquity ) the many o her Portico's , the Ar- 


a, *w of Severss,. of Tens, and Conflantine, in the laſt of 


Mich one ſces that the Sculfrere of his Age, was much 
Wk from what it had been, only in the top there are ſome 
i Relizfs , thatare clearly of a much ancienter time, and 
better manner. And that which exccedeth all the reſt, 


be | . any great Aquedutt; that come from all hands, and 


dyer a yalt diſtagce,arc things which a man cannot fee 
14 oft 
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oft enough, if he would form in himſelf a juſt idea of 

vaſtneſs of that Rep«blick , or rather EH: There 

many Statues and Pillars , and other Antiquities of gn 

—_ dug up in ali the quarters of Rome, theſe laſt hun. he 

dred and fourſcore years, lace Pope Loetheromth ps | 14 
| 


* 


who as he was the greateſt Patron of 1. 
that perhaps ever Was, ſo was the Prince that 
ever reigned; and it w as he that firſt ſet on foot the ingui- Nef 
ring into the Riches of Old Rome , that lay, till bis tig 
for the moſt part, hid under ground ; and indeed if} 
dad been leſs ſcandalous in his. Impiery and Arbei 
which neither he nor his Court were ſo much as aſt 

he had been one of the moſt celebrated perſons of any Ay 
Soon after him Pope Paul the III. gave the ground of the #6 
Monte Palatino to his Family: But I was told, that M 
large piece of grotind , in which one ſhould look fe 

reateſt collection of the Antiquities of the higheſt vas, 
Race thisis the Ruin ofthe Palace ofthe Raa perory\, an 


.E 
” — — 


hath never been yet ſearc hed into with any cxaneſs: : 
that when a curious Prince cometh , that is willing wh! 
imploy.many hands in digging up and down this Hill, W 
may expect new Scenes of Roman Antiquities. But all M 
matter would rea nir Volames . and rette 


EA SS0Ac - aa ac! 4 id | 


only” named theſe things , becauſe I can add notige 
thoſe copious Deſcriptions that have been ſo oft made A 
them. — ä — 12 
the Ornaments of them, either in Pictures or Statues, Yr 
vVhich are things that carry one ſo far ; that it is not calls FE. 
to give bounds to the Deſcriptions into which one findet FP" 
himſelf carried, when be once enters upon fo fruitfuls ' s 
Subject. The number of the Palaces is great, and eve 
one of them hath enough to fix the attention of a T 
ler, till a new one drives the former out of his thoughts: I 

It is true, the Paleſtrina, the Borgheſe, and the Far 7 
bave ſomewhat in them that leave an impreſſion which as F 
new Objects can wear out; and as the laſt hati a noh 
Square before it, with two great Founrains in it, ſo u 
Status of Hercules and the Bull, that are below, _ 1 


— 


= 
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er: 5 ahove, 18 N the Roof of the 
is one of Paiming chat is extant . 
4p ee, ed there aroin that Geliery 
1 — number 25 of the Greek Philoſophers 
5 that 1 cver ſaw together: That of Homer and 
* 0 Soc rates were the two that ſtruck me mot , 
ly thelatter , which as it is, without diſpute, atruc 
„ ſo it carricth in it all the Characters that 
22 kale us of Socrates j the flat Noſe, 


0 N: and the, mean 

2 thn grem loſepber made, ſo chat I 

abt retur oft enough to look upon it. and was 

Higbted with more than with all the Wonders of the 

*I eee er cut out imo a whole 
ee 28 


„ ; eee 
l range IN and 
che moſt ET 


for an N —— 


wes, 42 * 
„iat eee much 
Wen, 


ek | Hubog Serapgers. 

fuls F. ther no man nceds be a id — ˖ ie 

3 

vent 289 ither , 

ws; {4 yo e oughts ſrcely boch of the Cnet and 
| 2 was knpwn by all with whom goovas- 


* vet met With the higheſt Civiliries 
on of pe ople, and in particular both among ihe Zug- 
ol | ease Teſuus, tho they koew well — that 
n no friend to their Order. 
n the Gallery of the Eng'1ſh Fel uit, among the 7.4 
; 9 
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of their Martyrs ; 1 did not meet with Garnet ; for pe hay 
chat nameis{o well known that they would not expo 
Pifture , withſuchaname ont, to}firangert ; 0 yo 
corn , being u name lcfs known, is he There dl not e 
their Mart yrs ,tho be was as cleatly'con ed of the M 
powder Treaſon , as the other was: and it ſcemed a line I 
ſtrange to me to ſee that at a time, in which, of orber l 18 
—— — yen worn have 2 7 
to t that Conſpiracy, a t cor 
of the blackeſ crime that ever w peo 
8 their Martyrs. 17 Foes 

nal of thoſe Emblematical of relating 
= that the /eſeeits have had at e 
. of which 1 had 1 procured a Copy 
IT Copy, was ene 1 hapned to beark 

St. Gregory's Fair and Feaſt ,- which la 

In his Chorch the Hefty was © 
at-, all that came thither, vent to 


ble; where be ſerved the are etved : 
1 ace = 


. the Vati ny eye M. 
. of Rome to deſcribe'Freſcati , (Ta bp; 
"gn *. py The you 'Privice fe, 3 wi 4 
„as well for „learn F 
—— n o carry me chit] ne 
withthiſerwolcarned Abbots , Fabretti and N 4 * 
entertained me with a ificence that became 
ter to give than me to receive. 1 — 
dobrandin P alace DA TE them deyon 
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. tleyerſaw in France, the mixture of Wind with the 
p x Water , and the Thunders and Storms that this maketh is 
lc The Wter-works of the Ludoviſio, and the Mon- 
ke Dragene , have likewiſe a greatneſs in them that is 
Satura! ; and indeed, the Riches that one meets with in 
places within doors in Italy, and the Poverty that one 
Teeth every where abroad, arc the moſt unſuitable things 
SInaginablc : but it is very likely, that a great part of their 
wWable Wealth will be ere long carried into Franc; or as 

in as any Prifure or Status of great value is offered to be 

. thols that ate imployed by the King of France, do 
will efencly buy it up, ſothat as that King hath already, the 
1a greateſt colleftion of Pires that is in Europe. he will 


y ; ki Yery probably in a few years more, bring together the 


ict Treaſures of Italy. - , 
I have now given you an account of all that appeared 5 
poſt remarkable to me in Rome. I ſhall to this add a very / 
uraordinagy piece of Natur Hiſtory that fell out there 
; ith in theſe we years , which Lhad ficſt from thoſe two 

ned Abbots, Fabretti and and that was 
rw ards more authentically 


bt 
r 
perceived a very range change in 
Sex was altered, which grew by 
Hmc alteration in oneʒ and tho the other 
Fas not ſo entire a change, yet it was viſible ſhe was more 
than Woman ; upon this the matter was looked in- 
That which naturally offereth it ſelf here, is, that 
e bad been alwayes what they then appeared to 
3 ; but that they had gone into 4 Nunnery in 4 ſ- 
(Oy ö oa ag Appetite. But to this, when 
FT propoſcd it, anſwer was made, that as the Breaſts 
n e Hom, that remained mill, did in a great 
xc AE meaſure ſhake off that Objection, ſo the proots were 
A ea ſo fully , oftheir hay ing been real Females , that \ 
; Il 6 there g 


5 4 -N. Y ſhakin, 4% 
bb. L 2 — wary 7 
| « Ray * C4. 2 4 , 
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there was no doubt left of that, nor had they given 
ſort of Scandal in the change of their Sex; And if Ar 
had been any room left to ſuſpect a Cheat or Dil mc 
the proceedings would have been both more fevere all Bikhe 
more fecret ; and theſe perſons would have been Burn 
or atleaſt put to Death in ſome terrible manner. Sc 
_ Phyſicians and Chirurgions were appointed to examitithy 
matter, and at laſt, after a long and exact inquiry t 
were judged to be abſolved from their vows and 
diſmiſſed the Obligation of a Religious Life , an 
quired to go in mens habit. One of Was a Valt' 
Chamber to 2 Roman Marqueſs , when I was there? 
heard of this matter only two day es beſore Tleft Rome), Ma 
that I had not time to inquire after it more particularly; 
but I judged it ſo extraordinary , that I thought it waſh 
worth communicating to fo curious an Inquirer ig 
Ang f on the object of the Changes a 
| nce I am upon ubje& of the 
have been made in Name, I ſhall add one bfanothiy 
fort } that | examined whife] was at Gene: There 1 it 
mister of 8. Geruais, Mr. Gedy, who hath a Da 4 
that is now ſixteen Tears old; e extraord 
z ata year 


3 
re : » the Child (pole Int 
coe little words, that Children begin uſually rolcam 
ge, buy ſhe made no progreſs ; yer this was of 
mik wazroolate'; anf . ſhe grew'tohetſh 
-preceived then that ſhe had ſoſt her hes 
s fo deaf, chat evet ſince, tho ſhe gen 
noiſes, yet ſhe hears __ one can ſpeak to 3 
It ſeems, while the milk Nurſe, was more ab ] 
dant, and that the Child ſuckt more moderately the fis 
year, thoſe humors in the Blood and Milk had not tha 
effect on her, that appeared after ſhe came to ſuck ö 
violently, and that her Nrſe Milk being inlefs quai 
„Vas thicker , and more charged” with chat vapor 
occaliqned the deafneſs. But this Child hath by obſa 
ving the Motion; of the Mowurhs and Lips of others, acqury Ut 
ed fo many-Wiedl that out of thefe ſhe hath formeay on 
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of Jargon, in which ſhe can hold converſation whole 
Ws with thoſe that can ſpeak her own language. I could 
tand forne of her words, but could not compre- 


le a period] for it ſeemed to be a confuſed noiſe: She 


„ 


8 


ws nothing that is ſaid to her, unlefs ſhe ſeeth the Mo- 
Wot their Mouths that ſpeak to her; ſo that in the Night, 
it is neceſſary to ſpeak to her, they mult light a 
pale: Only — appeared the ſtrangeſt part of the 
le nartation; She hath a Siſter, with whom ſhe has 
ſed her language mort han with any other; and in 
ENight , by laying ber Hand on her Siſter's Mouth , ſhe 
perceive Slides what ſhe ſays, and ſo can diſcourſe 


Na her in the night, It is true, her Morber told me, that 


_ 
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Wis did not go far, and that ſhe found out only ſome ſhort 
Nod in this manner, but it did not hold out very long: 
is this young Woman, without any pains taken on her, 
N a natural ſagacity, found out a method of 
ling diſcourſe, that doch in a great meaſare lefſen rhe 
y of ber Deafneſs. I examined this matter critically, 
t only the Siſter was not prefent , ſo that I could not {ce 
the converfation paſt between them in the dark. 
©. But before I give over wriring concerning Rome , I can- 
hinder my ſelf, from Ar er 
ſation that I had with one of the moſt Celebrated per- 
that lives in it; I was talking concerning the credit 
the Order of the Feſuites bad every where; It was 
id , that all the World miſftruſted them, and yet by a 
fange fort of Conttadiction all the World truſted them 
I tho it was well known that every Feſuite was truer to 
Iurereſt of his Order than he could be ro the Intereſts of 
y Prince whatſoever, yet thoſe Princes that would be 


ery careful, not to ſuffer Spys to come into their Courts, 


into their Coun eis, ſuftered thoſe Spys to come into 
ir Breaſts and Conſciences: and tho Prin e were 
merally very tender in thofe parts, yet as they had o 
much Gal, fo they had ſometimes as much F/ ar as 


ds | ther people, which a dextrous Spy knew well how to 


* 


Nanage. Upon which, that Perſon, that — to 


ca 
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be a zealous Catholick , added, that for their part, th ge 


conſidered only the Chargder that the Chur pave of 
Prieft ; and if the Church qualified him to do the functia 
of a Prieſt , they thought it very needleſs to enquire ali 
other . perſonal Qualities , which, were but comma} 
things, whereas the other was all divine. On the Cop, 


trary , they thought it was ſo much the better to have 


do with a poor Ignorant Prieſt; for then they bad tad 
only with the Charch, 2 with the Ma». Purſugg 
to this, that perſons Confeſſor was the greateſt , and 
moſt notorious Blackhead that could be tougd ; and why 
they were asked, why they made uſe of ſa mrak a 1 
they anſwered ; hecauſe they conld no! find a weaker : 
when ever they found one better qualified that way , ifs 
were a Groom, Or a Footman that got into Pricfts Order, 
they would certainly make uſe of him. For. they wo 


fu 


; 
7 
* 4 


15 


ask counſel of a Friend z but they kacw no other uſe [3 ic 
Nr, but to confeſs to him, and to rec e Abſo 4 ; n 


tion from him: and in ſo doing, they pretended they ac 
as became a true Patholi k , t coal 

—— > Be Church in the Prieſt, without regarding 
thing elſe. 

85 far have I entertained you with the ſhort-Rambly 
that I 1 r. re 
Travelling , a fore the Inquiries or O | 
that I could make, muſt be — wich the Ab . 
that ought to be made for ſo ſhorta flay ; and all will beg 
a piece, hen the Remarks are asNlight, as the, Abu 
made in the places through which | paſt was ſhort. Au 
bave avoided the troubling you with things, 
monly known, ſo if l have not entertained you with along 
recital of ordinary matters;yct l have told you nothing but 


dered only the. 


; 


* 
i 


that are com: 


what Il ſaw and knew to be true, or that 1 bad from ſuch by 


bands, that I have very good reaſon to believe it: and 1 
fancy, that the things which made the greateſt impreſſion 
on my ſelf, wilk be acceptably received by you, to whom 
as upon many accounts, I owe all the expreſſions d 


Eſteem and Gratitude that I can ever pay; ſo 1 had 
mart 
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they gore patticulat teaſoa, that determi to give you 
vetoa e full an account of Lu 1 f and er ved, for as you 
an ere pleaſed at parting to do me. the Honour, to deſire 
aſth w communicate td you ſuch things as appeared maſt 


ame k able to me, ſork found ſuth a vaſt advantage in 
y places, but more particularly at Veni e, Rome and 
| ples, by the Happineſs I have of being knowu to ou, 
oA of being ſo far conſidered by you, that I could give a 
an@pious account bath of your Perſon and Stadt g, to thoſe 
hot your curidus/Dz/coverves had kind)edthat eſterm 
ou, which all the World pay eth both to you and to 
immortal /xquir:es into Nature, which area 
epeculiar Bleſſings of this Age; and that are read wit 
2 care and plcafure in Italy than in Eugland. This 
so well received | that I found the vantage of 
(I fs Honour I did my ſelf in aſſuming the glorious Title of 
ai ane of your Friends; and 1 owe 2great part of that di- 
Ki I er MR, Bo _—_— 
to e ſo that if { made any progrefs in 
qui ties 01 dee ee eee, 1 
ye it in ſo peculiar a manner to you, that this Return 
make, is but à very ſmall part of that I owe you, 
1 will te indeayouring to pay you to the laſt 
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Thought had made ſo full a Point at the concſuſi | 

of my laſt Letter, that] d not have given 0 
er! 1 4+ 


lde very genie 
ert 


and if the Harbaur were as » 4 Conyen 1 
were certainly, one of the moſt important places in d 
| World: ala b walldelended, that tjarich geen g 
ther to Storms or Enemies, the ſecureſt Pore that can be 
feen any where. The Freedoms of this place, rho it 

now at the mercy ofthe Cittadel, are ſuch, and its Scitu . 

tion draweth ſo much Trade to itz that there one ſcabY EV? 
another appearance of Wealth, than l found in any Ti . 
of France; and there is a new Street lately built there 
that for the Beauty of the Buildings, and the Largeneſs@ 
the Street, is the Nobleſt I everſaw. Thercisinth 
Port a perpetual heat,, and the S was as ſtrong 1 
the Chriſtmas week, that I was often driven off the A 

1 made a Towr from thence through Province, LE 
and Dawphine. I will offer you no account of Nin 
nor of the Amphitheatre in it, or the Pont de Gar nel 

it; which as they are ſtupendious things, ſs they are WIE" 
copiouſly deſcribed by many, and arc to generally kn 
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me Engliſh Nation, that if you have never that wa 
: ii rele, ee dave — ſo — 
- ieclsion * 2 — COT 
+ 8 vsy to Montpelier, that I judge it needleſs to enlarge upon 
* te : Nor Fill I ſay ay thing of the Seil, the Towns , 
- Uotany other mark Lines: at I found there, 
 ihave a much ftronger inclination to ſay ſomewhat 
peerning the Per ſec which | ſaw in its Rage and ut- 
Fury ; and of which 1 could give you many I- 
ces, that are ſo much beyond all hi common mea- 
ves of Barbarity and Cruelty , that I confeſs they 
to be believed, unleſs I could give more poſitive 
dts of them, than are fitting now to be bro 3 
the par nico lars that I could tell you ace ſuch , that if I 
relate them with the neceſlary Ciicur es of 
., Place, and Perſons , theſe might be fo fatal to ma- 
that are yet in the power of theit es, that my re- 
rd to them reſtrains me. In ſhort , I do not think that in 
As there ever was ſuch a Violation of all that is Sacred, 
Sher with relation to God or Man: And what I ſaw 
Had knew there, from the firſt hand, hath ſo confirmed 
e 1des's that I had taken from Books, of the Crue 
a i Efthat Religion, that 1 bope the inpremonrnat this 
ad — , ſhall never 1 wich ay, Dies 
wa 


. 
avsl- 


pry 


o 
48 The Applau/cs that the whole C give tot 
i F proceeding , the many Pa — that are 
ſee t upon it, of which, beſides the more pompous ones 
Tous Wt appear at Paris , there are numbers writ by ſmaller 
dere l Sthors in every Town of any note there; and the Ser- 
eſs} 99% that are all fights of due upon this ſubject, 
Ie ſuch evident Demonſtrations of their ſenſe of this mat» 
I. that what is now on foot may be well termed , the 
ef the whole Clergy of Frame, which yet hath 
en hicherto eſteemed the moſt moderate part of-the 
V Communion. If any are more erate than 
and have not & far laid off the humane na- 
e, u to go in N into thoſe bloody Practices, 
bey dare not own it, but whiſper it in ſecret, as it it 


5 


Were 
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* were half Treaſon : but for the 2 part, they do ggg. 
only magnifie all that is done, bur they animate even i 
Dragoons to higher degrees of Rage: and there was ( 

a Heat ſpread over all the County, on this occaſion , thith 
one could not go into any Ordeary , or mis in any d 
mifcuous converſation, with ut, n ſing ſuch effect | yl 
it, that it was not caſte tor ſuch as were toucht with tell 
leaſt degree of Compaſhon for the Mi/eries that the pag 
Proteſtants ſuffered, to be à witneſs to the In/«ulnanli&.., 
that they muſt meet within all places. Some herhaps inwlly. 
gin, that this hath not been approved in [raly, and it; | 
true, there were not affy publick Rejoycings upon it N 
R me; no ſudulgen en nor Te Deum. were heard of: A 
eee n being ſo prevalent there, it is 

nge if a <burſe of proceedings *, that is without 1 
example, 'was ſer forth, by q that were of that lu 
ref, in its proper colours; of which'l met with ſongs: 
inſtances my ſelf, and could nor but ſmile, to fee ſors ws 
of the Spanſh Faction ſo far to forget their Cours of aqa 

Ftian, as to argue againſt the Converſions by tbe B 

„ as 2 feproach to the Carholick Religion. Yet thei 
obe Was of another mind; for the Dake * 1 
him an account of the Kings Proceedings in this mau 
very copiouſly ; # he himſelf related it. Upon W 
the Pope approved all, dy. A a great Sati: fad 

Inevery thingthar th had done in that matter; a 
the Pope , that he found ſome Cardinals (as I 
member the Duke d4'Eftrbes ſaid two) were not plcalal 

withit, and had taken the liberty to cenſure it; bas 

Pope ſaid , they were too blame : Duke 4 Eſftrbe: M. 

not name the two Cardinals , tho he ſaid, he believed ith 

knew who they were; and it is very like that Car 

Pio was one; for I was told, that he ſpoke free 

enough of this matter. I muſt take the liberty to 

one thing to you, that I do not ſec that the French xi 

is to be ſo much blamed in thit matter as his Religion it 

which , without queſtion , obligeth him to extirpM 

Hereticks , and not to keep his Faith to them: fo th 
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end of cenſuring him, I muſt only lament his being 
| by in a Religion that doth certainly oblige him to 
4 imfclf of Humanity , and to wiolate Faith , 


7 ofſible , to an 
s fee, is againſt their Comſciences: And this 
me the only End of their Miſeries; thoſe that would 
| 1 — — — — 
. ſeeing no ach a glorious iſſue out 
Trouble , are prevailed on by the many lingring 
, of which they ſee no end, to make Shipwrack 
Fab: This appearance of Mercy, in not putting 
"So Death, doth truly verifie the atter that Solo- 
ui g veth of the tendet Mercies ofthe wicked, that they 


e vill top here, tho it is not eaſy to retire from ſo 

't ug onna ſubjcct, that as it ſo much matter., 

os many accounts, raiſctha heat of „that 
une calily governed. I will now lead yout0a hae 
4 ee | 

l paſt the Winter at Geneva, with more ſatisfaction joneun 
e — —— poſſible for me to have found 5 
Ie where out of England: tho that received great allayes 


A moſt lamentable Stories that we had every day 
ut Rom France But there is @ Sorrow by whichthe Heart is 
s- cr e 4 the moſt publick aknow ledg - 
ed Was poſlible tor the Extraordinaty Civilities that | met 
aue ic my own particular: but that is too low a Subject 
res Lad ain you with it. That which pleaſed. me moſt, 
goa more publick nature; before I left Geneva, the 
1 * ol che Engliub there was ſuch. that I tound we could 

Nea (nd -C ongregarion ; for we were twelve or four- 

ſoladdeſſed my ſelſ to theCounritot 25. for Liberty to 

ar Own . 
ö the 
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the Engliſh Liturgy. This was immediatel ** in ſo 
oblgng a manner —— perſon that : 
cany Exception to it, yr vi opti rs di 
to me, to let me know, that incaſe our number ſþ 
grow to be ſo great, chat it were fit for us touſſemble 
Church, they would grant us one, which had been dor 215 
Queen Maris Rte: . ve might hold enls: 
Aſſemblys as we thought fit. 80 afterthatrime, durig 
the reſt of my ſtay there, we had every Sunday our L 
tions according to the Common-Prayer Morning and Eve 
ning: and at the Evening Prayer, I preacht in a Real 
that e | 
conſiderable number in Geneva that Une 
— and in particular ſoincofrhe Profeſſors 
— we had a at many Strangers that met 
us: and the laſt gave the Sacrament accordi 
the way of the Church of England ; and upon this c 
ſion, I found a — joy in the Town, for b. 6 
I had given them an Opportunity of expreſſi —— 
they had for our Chureh; and as in their publickP 


they 9 to _—_ for the Chur hes o — — «nf 


N ſo in private Di courſethey it 

ed all poſſible eſteem ſor our Confliturions ; and 7 
ſpoke ofthe unhappy Diviſions among us , and ofth 
—— — wende of | 
Government and Ceremonies , with fr; th n 
— 


—— 

Diſtinion ; ſo | 
for wh whom! coaverſed chemo ES (of 
rerin , a 1 OK 

e — ted 
— amidſt all the affluence of a 
tune to lich he was born, one diſeerm in 1 
Ke 5 
ve ervent 5 

— —— in 

Zeal ſor „ as donjuacture 
for, w tha heſerioulncof f and Devotion» 
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in lo hei it felt- both, in private converſation and in his moſt 
| that ifying Sermons , by which he enters deep into the Con- 
6p © ences dfhis Heaters. The other is Mr. Tron hn, a Man 
ou þ of — — and oſ a clear and correct judgment; 
e ano has all his thoughts well digeſted ; his Converſation 


| ing charm in it that cannot be reliſted : He 
de Man bse eee, and of a Readineſs to 
lige and: ſerve all u, that hay fearce any mea- 


Deu es: His Sermons haven ſublimity in them, thatfrikes 
Eee Hearer , 4s well as it him: His re 
1 wu 1 any culine and cxat , and 

all the Majeſty of the Chair in it, tempered with all 

eSoftneſs of Perſuaſion, fo that he not only convinces 
learers, but ſubdues them, and triumphs over them. 

ſuch Company it was no wonder, if time ſeemed to go 

Woo faſt , ſo that I left Geneva with a concern, that I 

not have ſelt in leaving any place, out of the /ſle of 


rain. 
From Geneva, I went a ſecond time through Swirxer- Pe 
to Baſil: at Avanche I faw the Noble Fragments of a 
at Roman Work , which ſeems to have been the Portico 
ome Temple: the Heads of the Pillars are about four 
oer ſquare, of the Fama Order; the Temple hath. been 
Gdicated to Neptune, or ſome Sca- god i for on the 
mements ofthe Architrave, which are beautiful , 
lere are Dolphins and Sea-borſes in Bas Reliefs ; and the 
ejghbourhood ofthe place tothe Lakes of Ie n and 
A ar maketh this more evident: there is alſo a Pillar 
ig ap in its full height, or rather the Corner of a 
| ding. in which one ſeeththe Reſts of a regular Archi- 
4n two ranks of Pillars : If the near this 
carefully ſearcht , no doubt it would difcover more 
of that Fabtick. Not far from this is Morat; and moraſ. 
tle on this ſide of it is a Chappel, full of the Bones of 
wrgwndians , that were killed by the Switzers, when 
place was beſieged by the famous Charles Duke of 
prwndy , who loſt a great Army before it, that was 
rely cut off by the beſieged; the Inſcription is very 
c x extraot- 


not but ſeen ſt ad Bee 
how itwas efor a Town ſo ſcituated, and fo light Ky. 
ly fortified, eo hold out againſt ſo powerſul a Fring 
and fo great an Army, that brought Canon before it. Ir, 
met with nothing ; remarkable between this and Ba,, Nec 
except that I Raid ſometimt at Bern, and knew it bertery hu. 
and at this ſecond time it was, that My Lord Adu 
Erlach gave Order to ſhew me the Original Records hi 
the famous — — the four Dominicans ; upon wie. 
I have reroucht the Letter that | writto you laſt year, @ 1, 
that I now ſend it to with the Corrections and Id 
largements, that this ſecond ſtay at Bern gave me occalionhy 
| to make. | - ac 
2 Raſil is the Town ofthe greateſt extent of all Si. 
land, but it is not inhabited in proportion to its extem Moth 
The Rhine maketh a Crook before it ; and the 1 ce 
ſcituated on a riſing ground , which hath a noble eſfeſi = 
on the Eye, when one is on the Bridge ; for it loc * 
like a Theater, Little Baſil on the other ſide of the Rhine hs; 
is almoſt a fourth part ofthe whole: the Town is ſurrounihee; 
with a Wall and Ditch ; but it is ſo expoſed or ky 
many ſides , and hath now ſo dreadful a Neig wit I 
a quarter of a League of it, the Fort of Hunningen , that 
hath nothing to truſt to, hu ſpeaki , but 7 
Union with the other Canto. The Maxims of this as 
have hindred its being better peopled than it b; this 
Advantages of the Bugerſbip are ſuch}, that the Crtizentihs 
will not thare them with Strangers, and by this m ie 
they do not admit them. For I wastold, that during thi 1 
laſt 8 — — the — oth he « 
Armys, B aving then a Neutrality , it mi | 
been well filled , klin bad not been for this Maxim. 
it werea great Happineſs to all the Cantons, it they cc 
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Done Rive diffecent Degrees of Burgerſhip , ſo'that the lower 
with are might be vol 4 Strangers for their Incourage- 
"Bu Bee mom: and the 2 
„ w Men vantagious Imploy- 
Cnc of the State, might he reſerved for the Ancient Fa | 
of the Natives. Baſil is divided into fixreen Compa- 
nnd eyery one of theſe hath four Members inthe little 
l, , ſo chat it conſiſteth of i fur: But of thoſe 
its War, s are choſen by the Company it ſelf, whe are 
ec the Maſters , and the other two are choſen by the 
I Ezil out of the Company; and thus as there are 09 
| of C:uncellors , choſen in thoſe different manners , 
«ds Bite are alſo wo chief Magiſtrates. There are two Bur- 
VOSS fters, that Reign by turns, and two Zunft. Ma- 
d ini 


f u, that have alſo their turns, and all is for life; and 
last are the Heads of the Companies , like the Romans 
ures of the People. TheFabrick of the State Howſe is 
ent; there is very good paint in: in freſco upon the 
Walls; one piece hath given much offence to the Papifts , 
no they have no Reaſon to blame the Reformation for it, 
eit was done ſeveral years before it, in the year 1 510. 
Ss a Repreſentation of the Day of Fudgement , and after 
ce rence given, the Devil is repreſented driving many 
, dte him to Hell, and among theſe there is a Pope , and 
nn era] E-clepafticks. But it is believed, that the Cn. 
- which fate ſo long in this place, acting ſo vigorouſly 
zu dockt che Pope, ingaged the Town into ſuch a hatred 
hatEBfihc Prpacy , thas this might give the riſe to this Repre- 
ut Station The more learned in the Town aſcribe the be- 
ing of the Cuſtom in Baff of the Clocks anticipati 
| time a full Hour, to the fitting ofthe Council, ant 
= ſay , that in order to the Advancing of buſineſs, and 
KISS ſhortning their Sen, they ordeted their Clocks to 
r forward an Hour, which continueth to this day. 
= Cathedral is a great old Gothic Building; the Cham- 
here the Council ſate, is of no great reception, 
a very ordinary Room: Eraſmus's Tomb is only 
in Haſcriptian upon a great Braſs Plate: There are 
1 many 
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many of Holbens's Pictures heræ, 'who was a native s 
fil, and was recommended. by Era/mms to King H 
the VIII. the two beſt arc a Corpoor Chriſt Dead, whic "7 
is certainly one of the beſt Picture: iu the World : Te 
is another Piece of his in the Stadt. Howſe (for this is in tu. 
public Library) of about three or foot ſquare, M 
which, in (ix ſeveral Cantons , the ſeveral parts of owffj8*) i 
Saviour, Paſſionare repreſented with a life and beauty than 
cannot be enough admired; it is valued at ten thou | 
Crowns; it is on d, but bath that Freſhneſs of colaꝶ de 
ſill on it, that ſeems particular to Holbens's Pencil. Than 
is alſo a Dazce, that he painted on the 1#alls of an Houp 
where he uſed to drink, that is ſo worn out, that vey ſet 
little is now to be ſeen, except ſhapes and Poſtures : M 
theſc ſhew the exquiſiteneſs ofthe Haud. There is anotharparee 
longer Dance, that runneth all along the ſide of the Cap geatt 
went of the Augusti nian, which is now the French Churdy N 
which is Deaths Dance; there are above threeſcore Þ gan 
gures in it at full lengin, of Perſons of all ranks, from Pope, 
e and Kings , down to the meaneſt ſorts of Peu 
and of all Ages and Profeſſions, to whom Death appe 
reth in an infolcat and ſurpriaing poſture; and the ſen 
ral Paſſions that they expreſs; are ſo well ſet out, tha 
this was certainly a great deſign. But the Freſco be 
to the Air, this was ſo worn out ſome time a 
at they ordered the beſt Painter they had to lay new | 
lours on it; hut this is ſo ill done, that one had rather | 
the dead ſhadows of Holbens's Pencil, than this cout del 
work. There is in Baſila Gun Smith, that maketh Wiab 
Guns, and he ſhewed me one, that as it rectived at ona unc 
Air for ten ſhot , ſo it had this peculiartoir , which ef Fan 
is his own Invention, that he can Diſcharge alhe// 
Air that can be parcelled out inten ſhot ar once, Me 


give a home blow. I confeſs thoſe are terrible Inſtrumeni at 
and it ſeems the intereſt of mankind to forbid them qui 
ſince they can be imployed to Aſſaſſinate Perſons) 
dextrouſly , that neither Noiſe nor Fire will diſcover fra 
what hand the Shot comes. The Library of Baſil 
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b the beſt in all r e chere lo I fine collection 

. in it, handſome Library of Man- 
173 is Noble, and diſpoſed in a very good 
bod. Their Manuſcriprs are chiefly , the Latin Fa- 
thers , 5 Latin Ty ons of the Greek Fathers, ſome 
pod Bi have the Goſpel in Greek Capitals, but 
are vitiouſlyav rit in many places; there is an infinite 

ber ofthe Wizzers of the darker Ages, and there are 


end, and Sermons without number. All the Books that 
ve in the ſeveral Monafteries , at the time of the Refor- 
ian, were carctully preſerved; and they believe, 
hat the Biſop who ſate here in the Council, brought with 


ven dem a great many Manuſcripts which they never carried 
y. Among their Manu/cripts , 1 ſaw four of Huſs's 
other that he writ to the Bohemians the day before his 
, which are very devout, but exceſſively ſimple. 

The Manuſcripts of this Library are far more numerous 
Muthoſe of Bern, which were gathered by Bongarſi«s , 

„ leſt by him to the publick Library there: they are 
ed very little conſidered there, and are the worſt kept 
ever I ſaw: But it is a Noble Callecti u of all the ancient 

in Authors ; they have ſome few of the beſt of the 
times, writ in great Characters, and there are 

y that are ſeven or eight hundred Years old. There is 

Baſil one of the beſt collections of Medals that ever I 

in 2 hands ; together with a Noble Library, 
which there ate Manaſcripts of good antiquity, that 
belongs to the Family of Feſth, and that goeth from one 
arned man of the Family to another; tor this Inheri- 

oog ace can only paſs to a man of Learning, and when the 
chkefamily produceth none, thenit is to go to the pablick In 
2 , as the ſeveral Cempanies have been more or leſs* 
„ ect, in admitting ſome to a Freedom inthe Company, 
nents at have not been of the Trade , ſo they retaintheir Provi- 
„to chis day. For in ſuch Companies, that have once 
aved ſuch a number that have not been of the Trade , 
to be the majority, the Trade hath never been able 
out their Intereſt. But ſome Companies have been 
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more cautions, andhaye admitted any but tha 
that were of the Trade, ſo that they retain their ts | | 
ſtill in Government. Of theſe the Bac Were named fo 4 
one, ſo that there are alwayes four Butchers in the Com 
The great Coancil conſiſteth of tue hundred and u 
but they have no power leſt them, and theyre only aſſe 

bled upon ſome extraordinary occagons z when t 
little Council thinketh fit to communicate any imporfſ* 
tant matter to them. There are but ſix Baibages that bel 
long to B aſil, which are not imployments of great ada 
tage; forthe beſt of them doth afford to the Bas lit e 
a thouſand Livres a Year : They reckon that there 
in Baſil three thouſand Men that can bear Arms , 


4 


that they could raiſe four thouſand more out of this 
Canton; ſo that the Town is almoſt the half of ts Sta 
and the whole maketh thirty Pariſhes. There are n 
teen Profeſſors in this Univerſity ; and there is a Spirito. 2 
more free and gencrous Learning ſtirring there, than i 
in all thoſe parts. There is a great decency of Habs 


Baſil; and the Garb both of the Councellors, Minifte 
and Profcſlors ,. their fiff R, and their long Be þ 
have an Air that is Auguſt: The appointments are but ſi 
for Cowncellors ; Miniſters and Profeſſors, have b 
hundred Crowns apiece : It is true, many Min: 
are Profeſſors , ſo this mendeth the matter a little: 
perhaps it would go better with the State of Learni 
there, if they had but half the number of Profe 
and if thoſe were a little better incouraged. No wi 
is the rule ot St. Paul [of Womens having on the 
heads the Badge of the Authority under which they wif 
ng, which by a phraſe that is not extraordina * 
he calleth Power] better obſerved than at Baſi!; M 
all the Married. Women, go to Church with a Coif 
their Head, that is ſo folded, that as it cometh de 
ſo far as to cover their Eyes, ſo another folding g 
reth alſo their Mowth. and Chin, ſo that nothing 
the Noſe appears, and then all turns backward in a 
ing, that hangeth don to their midleg. This is al 
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| ite; ſo that ibett is thert᷑ ſuch a ſight of White Heads 
their Chu A cannot be found any where elſe: 

5 -, 
ed be Unmaryi wear Hats; turned up in the brims 
iS before and behind; and the brims of the ſides being about 
pot broad, ſtand out far on both han ds: This taſhion 
p alſo er. and is worn there alſo by the Married 
1 mentioned formerly the conſtant danger to which 
this Place is expoſed , from the neighbourhood of Han- 
. ; Lwagtold, that at firſt it Was pretended, that 
the French King imended to build only a ſmall Fors there, 
and it was believed, that one of the Burgomuſters of 
, who was thought not only the wiſeſt man of chat 
antes, but of all SwitZerland, was gained to lay all 
n aſleep, and to aſſure them, that the ſuffering this 
: to be built ſo near them, was of no importance to 
. em ; but now they ſee too late their fatal Error : For the 
and is great, and will hold a Garriſon of three or four 
4 bouſand Men; it is a Pentagose, only the ſide to 
„ Rhine is ſo large, that Fit went round on that 
— e, I believe it muſt have been a Hexagene; the Ba- 
ou ions have all Orillons , and in the middle of them there 
"Wi a void ſpace, not filled up with earth, where there is a 
. rie buil ſo thick in the Vauli. that it is proof againſt 
Mb,: The Ramparts are ſtrongly faced ; There is a 
large Ditch, and beſore the Cortina, in the middle of the 
Ditch, there runs allalong a Horn wor, which is but ten 
I or twelve foot high; and from the bottom of the Ram- 
ert, there — a Huli to this Horn- werl, that is for 
tonveying of men for its defence ; before this Horn-work 
dere is a Half Moon , with this that is peculiar to 
. *Jithoſe new Fortifications , that there is a Ditch that cuts 
| Af the balf Moon in an Angle , and maketh one half Mon 
chin another; beyond that there is a-Counterſcarp 
8. dut twelve foot high above the Hater, with a co- 

d Hay, and a Glacy deſigned , tho not executed;there = 
alſo a great Hurn-work beſides all this, which runs out 
pe way With its Out-werks towards Baſil; there is al- | 
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ſo a Bridge laid oyer the Nh, and there being an HY 
in the River, where the Bridge Mags there is a Han © 
. work that filleth and fortificcth it. The ings inthis rr 
are beautiſul. and the Square can hold above ſour thou 
ſand Mep; the Works are not yet quite finiſhed ; but vi 
all is compleated, this will be onc of theſtrangef pl he by 
in Europe: There is a Cavelier on onevor two of the $ 
; ſtions ,, and there are half Moons befort the Baſtions, Me 
that the Sw zer, (ee their danger now; when it is no" 
eaſy to redreſs it. This place is ſcituated ima great Plan I" 1 
ſo ſhat it is commanded by no riſing ground on any ſide M 
it. I made alittle Iver into Aſace, as tar as Mount 
liard ; the Soil is extream rich, but it hath been ſo loft 
a Fromier Country; and is, by conſequence, ſo ill pa?” 
pled, that it ĩs in many places over- grown with WSU 
: Inonereſped it is fit to be the ſcat of War, for it is full*' 
of {ron-works ©, which bring a great deal of Money 
the Country. I ſaw nothing peculiar in the Iron. vt b 
there ( except that the ſides of the great Bellows were wt 
of Leather , but of Moa; which ſaves much mony ) M 
will not ſtand to deſcribe them. The River of the Rim 
all from Baſil to Spire, is ſo low, and is on both ſides | 
covered with Woods , that one that cometh down in a 30 © 
hath no fight of the Country : The River runneth ſome hat 
times with ſuch a force, that nothing but ſuch woods coul I 
preſerve its Banks,and even theſe are not able to ſave the | 
uite ; for the Trees arc often waſhed away by the ven ng 
oots, ſo that in many places thoſe Trees ly along in ti 
- Channel ofthe River: lt hath been alſo thought a ſort off Ai 
a Fortification , to both ſides of the River, to have it th ard 
faced with Woods, which maketh the paſſing of Mn 
gerous, when they muſt march for ſome time after ih 
paſſage through a deli. The firſt night from Buſs! wee def 
me to Briſac , which is a poor and miſerable Town , buli Kd, 
is a noble Fortification, and hath on the Weſt. ſide ofthe Coen 
River, over which a Bridge is laid, a regular Fort wt 
four or five Buſtious. The Town of Briſac riſeth all (#9! 
a Hill, whichisa conſiderable height; there were t 0 
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> Hills , the one is taken within the Fortification , and 
x other is ſo well levelled with the ground, that one 
ot ſo much as dd out where it was; All the ground 
for many Miles is plain, ſo that from the fh, as 
na Cavalier one can ſee exactly well, eſpecially with 

help ofa Preſpect, all the motions of an Enemy in caſe 
a Siege: The Pegtiß cation is of a huge compaſs, above 
French Leagwe,itflecd almoſt a German League; Ihe Ba- 
are quite filled with Earth, they are faced with Brick, 
nd have a huge broad Ditch full of Vater around them; 
e Counter ſcaß, the covered Hay, which hath a 

Paliſade , ih n the Paraper, and the Glacy , are all well 
ecured; there is a half Moon before every Cortine : the 
ons have no Orillons except one or two, and the 
Pane, are ſo diſpoſed , that a good part of them defen- 
ththe B :ſffion. The Garriſon of rhis Place in time of 
muſt needs be eight or ten thouſand Men; there bath 
been much done of late to this place, only the Ditch 
Ho adjuſted , that it is all defended by the Flanks of 
Batten. But the nobleſt place on the Rhine! is 
bert; it is a Town of a huge extent, and hath a 
ble Wall and Ditchall round it: the inner Wall is old, 
a0 of no ſtrength, nor is the outward Vll very good; 
nel bath a Fauſſebraye, and is faced with Brick twelve or 
een foot above the Ditch: the Coumerſcarp is in an ill 
ondition, ſo that the Town was not in caſe to make any 
og reſiſtance; but it is now ſtrongly fortified. There 
bs 4 Critade! built on that ſide that goeth towards the 
ine, that is much ſuch a Fort as that of Hunmingm | and 
wil rhe fide of the Citadel towards the Bridge, there is a 
peat Horn- wor (g, that runs out a great way with Out- 
vo ks belonging to it; there are alſo ſmall Forts at the two 
ef Gates that lead ro Alſace;by which the City is ſo brid- 
kd, that theſe can cut off all its communication with the 
| Gentry about in cafe of a Revolt: the Bride is alſo well 
it ed ; there are alſo Forts in ſome [ſiands inthe Rhine, 
and ſome R: doubt: ſo that all round this place, there is 

of the greateſt Fortifications that is in Europe." * 
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Hitherto the Capitulation , with relation to Religion; Nu 
hath been well kept, and there iso ſmall a — 2 
new Converts , and theſe are for the greateſt part ſo incon- 
ſidcrable, they not being in all above two hundred, asl 
„ Sat that if they do not imploy the new-faſhioned 
Mithonarics à {4 Dragon, the old ones ate not like to 
have ſo great a harveſt there as they proqiſtd themſelves, 
tho they are Feſuites. The Lutherans ſdt the greateſt pan 
retain their Animoſities almoſt to an equal degree both 
againſt Papiſts and RO I was irftheir Church, 
— 5 it the Muſick of their P/alms pleaſed me much, 
the Irreverence in ſingim, it being free to kep on, or put | dow 
off the Hat, did appear very ſtrange to me: ThE Churhes | dut 
arc full of Pidlores, in which the chief paſſages of our S- N obe 
y40urs Life are repreſented; but there is no ſort of religious | thei 
reſpect pay'd them; they bow when they name the He 
Ghoſt , as well as atthe Name of Feſws : but they have not ped 
the Ceremonies that the Lutherans of Saxony uſe , which 
Mr. Bebel, their Profeſſor of Divinity , ſaid was a great 
happineſs; for a ſimilitude in outward, Rites might Jiſpols.Þ he 
the ignorant pe leto change too caſily. I found ſeycrak Yipo 
——— ich ofhe Ln an Miniſters and others, ac 
5 that there was ſuch a Corruption of Mo 
ſpread over the whole City, that as they had juſtly I de. 
rawndown on their heads the Plague of the loſs ot their I cha 
Liberty , ſo this having. toucht them ſo little, they had vc 
reaſon to look ſor ſeveter ſtrokes : One ſeeth, in the ruin ¶ an 
of this City , What à miſcievous thing the popular I pn 
pride ola free City is: they fancied they were able to deſend I tes 
themſelves, and ſo they refuſed to let an Imperial Garriſon | be 
come within their Town :, for if they ha1 received only fal 
five bundred men, as that ſmall number would not haye || th 
been able to have oppreſt their 'Libertics,, ſo it would | de 
have ſo ſecùred the Town . that the French could not have | fo 
beſieged it, without making War on the Empire: but the 
Town thought this was a Diminution oftheir Freedom, 
add ſo choſe rather to pay a Garriſon ot three thouſand 
v ouldiers, Which as it exauſted their a ar 
= brough 
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puphe them eee Taxes «fo it proved too weak 


ion; 
er of 
ncon- 
, as] 
40ed 


heir defence when the French Army came before them. 
The Town begins tõ ſink in its Trade, notwithſtanding 
the great circulation of Meney that the expence of the 
Iornfications hath brought to it: but when that. is 
keto n an end, it will ſink more ſenſibly; for it is im- 
lves, pollible for a Pla of Trade , that is to have alwayeseight 
Part f erten thouſand Weldiers in it, to continue long in a Flou- 
both I ging State. There wasa great Animoſisy between te of 
eh, che chief rough of the Town, Dietrick and Obrecht; 


uch, ¶ the former wagthe Burgomaſter , and was once almoſt run 
c put down by a Faction that the other had raiſed againſt him: 
ehen but he turned the tide, and got ſuch an advantage againſt 
c ff Obrechs , who had writ ſome what againſt the Conduct of 
dom Þ their Affaics, that he was Condemned and Beheaded for 
writing libels againſt the Government, His don is a lear- 

man, and was Profeſſor of the Civil Law: and he to 
haye his turn of revenge againſt Dietrich, went to 
cat Peri, laſt Summer, 1 might make hi Court the 
"Ws changed his Religion. Dietrick had been alwayes 
d on as one of the Gief ofthe French Faction, tho he 
d been at firſt an Imperialiſt, fo it was thought. 
that he ſhould have been well rewarded ; yet it was expe- 
Qed , that to make himſelf capable of that , he ſhould have 
heir changed his Religion; but he was an ancient man, and 
had would not purchaſe his Court at that rate : ſo withour 
un any reaſon given, and againſt the expreſs words of the Ca- 
lat ¶ puulation, he was confined to one of the midland Provin- 
8 tes of Fran e, as Il remember, it was Limoſin, and thus 
en be; that hath been thought the chief cauſe of this Town's 
aly falling under the power of the French, is the firſt man 
aye chat hath felt the effects of it. The Library here is conſi- 
uld I derable; The Caſe is a great Room, very well contrived; 
ve Or it is divided into Cloſets all over the body of the 
Room, which runs about theſe as a Gallery, and in theſe Clo- 
ſet: all round there are the Books of the {everal Profeſſions 
* apart : There is one for Mans/cripts, in which there 
arc {ome of conſiderable Antiquity. I need ſay nothing 
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to you of the vaſt height, and the Gothick Architecture ol 
the Steeple and of the great Church, nor of the curious 
Clock, where there is fo vaſt a variyof motions ; for 
theſe are well known. The Bas Reliefs upon the Tops of 
the great Pillars of the Church are not fo viſible , but they 
are furprizing; for this being a Fabric of three or four 
hundred years old, it is very ſtrange to — Repreſen- 
tations as are there. There is a — repreſented, in 
which a Hog carrieth the Pot with the Holy Water , and 


Aſſes and Hogs in Preeſtly Veſtments == up the 
t 


Proceſſi n; thitre is alſo an 4/s ſtanding can Altar, 
as if he were going to Conſecrate, and one cAfrietha Caſe 
with Reliques, wirhin which one ſceth a Fox ; and the 
Trains of all that go in this Proceſſion , are carried up by 
Monkies. This ſcems to have been made in hatred'olthe 
Monks , whom the Secular Clergy abhorred at that time, 
becauſe rhey had drawn the Wealth, and the following 
ofthe World after them, and they had expoſed the Se- 
lar Clergy , ſo much for their ignorance, that it is proba” 
ble after ſome Ages, the Monks falling under the ſamg 
contempt , the Secular Clergy took their turn in expoſir 
them in ſo laſting a Repreſentation to the Scorn of the 
World. There is alſo in the Pulpit a Nun cut in 3506, 
lying along, and a Fryerlvinz acar her with his Breviary 
open before him, and his hand under the Nuns habit, 
and the Num, feet are ſhod with iron ſhoes. I confeſs, I . 
did not look for theſe things; for l had not heard of them; 7 
but my Noble Friend Mr. Ablancourt viewed them with dei 
great exaneſs, while he was the French Kings Reſident 
at — 2 in the company of one of the Magiſtrates 
that waited on him; and it is upon his credit, to which 
all that know his eminent ſincerity , know how much is 
due, that I give you this particular. 

From Strasburg we went down the Rhine to Philips- 
burg , which lyeth at a quarter ofa Miles diſtance from 
the River; it is but a ſmall place, the Baſtions are but 
little: there is a Ravellin before almoſt all the Cortines, 
and there ly ſuch Mariſbes all round it, that in theſe * 
be 
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the chief ſtrength of the place. The French had begun a 
| =p C#tows-wark on the ſide that lyeth to the Rhine, and 
41 eaſt out a Hori- worł beyond that; but by all that apy 
ley or „it ſeems they Ney to continue that Crown- 
— A quite round the "Town, and to make a ſecond Wall 

tod Dirch all tqund it; which would have inlarged the 


_ vaſtly , made a compaſs capable enough to 
1 nd e above ten thouſand Men: and this would have 


the | deen fo terrible a Neighbour to the Palatinate, and all 
. Franconia ,' that it was a Maſter-piece in Charles Lewis , 
Caſe | the late Ele#or Palatine , to ingage the Empire into this 
hege. He ſaw well, how much it concerned him to have 

by t out of the hands of the Frech, ſo that he took great 
Fel are to have the Dake of Lorrain's Can p ſo well ſupplied 
ie, | with all things neceſſary, during the Sie e, that the 
ny lay not under the leaſt uncaſineſs all the while. 
thencein three Hours time we cameto Spire , which 
naked a Town, chat if it were attacked, it could not 
e the leaf reſiſtance. The Tywn is neither great nor 
, and ſubſiſted chiefly by the Imperial Chamber that 
h here, tho there is a conſtant diſpute between the 


og en and the Chamber concerning Privilege; for the 
„ Y Government of the Town; pretends, that the Judges of 
Y | the Chamber, as they are private men, and out of the 


It, Court of Fudicature, are ſubject to them; and ſo about 
- __ ago they put one of the Judges in Priſon: on the 
ity. | Liber hand, the Judges pretend , that their perſons are 
"2 | ſacred. It was the conſideration of the Chamber that pro- 
cured to the Townthe Newtralitythat they injoyed all the 
hft Hur. I thought to have ſeen the forms of this Cour, 
is | 20d the way of laying up, and preſerving their Records , 

bot the Court was not then ſitting. The Building, the 
Halls and Chambers of this famous Court are mean 


Fo: beyond imagination , and look liker the Halls of ſome 
"M mall Company, than of ſo great a body; and 1 could 
— not ſee the places where th Hy up their Archives; The 
„ Þ} Government of the City is all Lutheran; but not only the 


Cathedral is in the hands ofthe Biſhop and Chapter, but 
4 K 17 there: 
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there are likewiſe ſeyeral-Convents.of both Sexes j and 
the Feſuites haye alſo a 8 there. There is little re, 
tmrarkable in the Cathedral, w ich 19 hugebuil 3 
the Gothick manner, of the worſt ſort. he Toms 
many Emperors, that ly buried there, are remarkable 
for their meanneſs ; they being only great ne layed 
on ſome ſmall Sr:ne-ballifters of 4 and a half higb: 
There are alſo the marks of a ridiculous Fable concerning 
St. Bernard, which is too fooliſh to be related, yer ſince 
they have taken ſuch pains, to preſerve the membrane 
of it , 1 ſhall venture to write it. Ther ate from the 
Gate all along the Nef of the Church up to the Steg 
that go up to the Quire, four round Plates Bal. 
above a foot Diameter, and at the diſtance of thirty 
foot one from another, laid in the pavement ; on the 
. firſt oftheſe is ingraven , OClemens; on the ſecond, 0 
Pia; on the third, O Felix, and on the fourth , Maris: 
The laſt is about thirty foot Aiſtane From a Stare ofils 

Virgins: fo they (ay that Sr. Bernard came up the w 
length of the Church at Four Steps, and that thoſe f 
Plate, were laid where he ſtept :- and that at every & 
he pronounced the word that is ingraven on the Plate; 
1 when he came to the laſt , the Image of the Virgin 
anſwered him, Salve Bernarde , upon which he anſwe. 
red, Let a Wominn keep ſilenee in the Church; and that 
the Virgins Statue has 2 ſilence ever ſince; This laſ 
part of the Story is certainly very credible. He was a 
Man of Learning that ſhewed me this; and he repeated it 
ſo gravely to me, that I ſaw he either believed it, or at 
leaſt that he had 4 mind to make me believe it: and! 
asked him as gravely , if that was firmly believed there; 
he told me, that one had lately writ a Book to prove 
the truth of it, as I remember, it was a Jeſuit: He 
acknowledged , it was not an Article of Fauth ; ſo 1 
was fatisficd. There is in the Cloiſter an old Gothich 
Repreſentation of our Savioeurs Agony in ſtone , with a 
reat many Figures of his Ap les, and the Con-pany 
n to ſeize him, that is not ill S. alpture, for * 
ge 
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Agein which it was made, It being ſome Ages old. The 
Calviniſts have a Church in this Town , but their num- 
hers are not conſiderable. I was told there were ſome 
ancient Manuſcripts in the Library, that belongeth to 
the Cathedral : but one of the Prebendaries , to whom 
I addreſſed my ſelf , being, according to the German 
Cuſtom , a Man * Quality than Learning, told 
me, he heard they had ſome ancient Manuſcripts, but 
be knew nothing of it; and the Dean was abſent, ſo I 
could, not ſee them ; for he kept one of the Keys: The 
ler Palatinateis certainly one ofthe ſweeteſt Countryes 
of all Germany: It is a great Plain till one cometh tothe 
Kills of Heidelberg: the Town is ill ſcituated , juſt in a 
bottom! , between two ranges of Hills, yet the Air is 
much commended: I need fay nothing of the Caſtle, nor 
the prodigious Wine-Cellar, in which, tho there is bur 
one celebrated Twn, that is ſeventeen foot high, and 
fax foot long, and is built with a ſtrength liker 
that of the ribs of a ſhip , than the Staves ofa Tun; yet 
re are many other Tuns of ſuch a prodigious bigneſs , 
at they would ſeem very extraordinary, it this vaſt one 
did not Eclipſe them. The late Prince Charles Lewis ſhe- 
1 his capacity in the peopling and ſetling this Stare, that 

been ſo intirely ruined , being for many Hays the 
beat of War; for in ſour years time he brought it to a 
Flouriſhing condition : He raiſed the Taxes as high as 
was poſſibſe without diſpeopling his Country, all mens 
Eftates were valued, and they were taxed at five per cert 
of the value of their Eſtates ; but their Eſtates were not 
valued to the rigour, but with ſuch abatements as have 
been ordinary in England in the times of Subſidies; fo 
that when his Son offered to bring the Taxes down to two 


He per Cent of the real value, the Subjects all deſited him 
o. I} rather to continue themes they were. There is no Prince 
hick in Germany that is more abſo ute than the Elector Palatine 
h a ſor he lay e h on his Subjets what Taxes he plcaſeth, with- 


out being limited to any forms of Government. And 
here I ſaw that which 1 had al Vayes believed to be true, 
' ö K 6 that 
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that the Subje7s my are only bound to their parti. 
cular Prince ſor they ſwear Alleg came hogly to the Elector. 
without any reſerve for the Err; and in theit Prayers 
tor him, they name him their Soveraign. It is true, the 

Prince is under ſome ties to the Emperour ; but the Subjett; 
are under none. And by this D Fabritins , alcarned and 
judicious Profeſſor there, explained thoſe words of Pa- you 
yews'; Commentary on the Romans , which had reſpect Lach 
— Princes of the Empire: and were quite miſun- ¶ volv 

ood by thoſe who fancied that they favoured Rebellion, 

for there is nolplace in Europe where all rebellious Do. 
ctrine is more born down than there. l found a great ſpirit 
of Moderation, with relation to thoſe ſmall — es 
hes , 


* 


that have occaſioned ſuch heat in the Proteſtant C 
reigning in the Univerſity there, which is in a great mea» 
ſure owing to the Prudence, the Learning, and the 
happy Temper of Mind of D. Fabritivs , and D. Mick: 
who asthey were long in England, ſothey have that ge- 
nerous largneſs of Soul, which is the Noble Ornament 
of many of the Engliſh Drvines ; Prince Charls L 
ſaw that Manheim was marked out by Nature to be thi, 
moſt important place of all his Territory, it being ſcitus- 
ted in the point where the Nectar falleth into the Rhin 
fo that thoſe two Rivers defending it on two fides ; it 
was capable of a Fortification : It is true, the Air 
not thought v holſome, and the Mater is not good, 
he made a fine Town there, anda Noble Citadel, with 
a regular Forr:fication about it; and he deſigned a great 
Palace there, but he did not live to build it. He ſaw of 
what advantage Liberiy of Con/cience was to the peopli 
of his Cowntry ; ſo as he ſuffered the Fews to come a 
ſettle there , he reſolved alſo not only toſuffer the three Res 
ligions , tolerated by the Laws of the Empire, to be proſeſ- 
ſed there, but he built a Churth for them all three , which 
he called the Church of the Concord, in which both Calvi- 
a Lutherans and Papiſts had, in the order in which 
I haveſetthem down, the exerciſe of their Religion; and 
he maintained the peace of his Principaluy ſo intirely, — | 
k 
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was not the leaſt Diſorder occalſoned by this Tee- 
ration : This indeed made him to be lockt on as a Prince 
that did not much conſider Religion himſelf: He had a 
the Fyonderful application to all affairs, ani! was not only his 
jet: Ion chief Miniſter , but he alone did the work of many. 
and F But 1 were Lyuſt if 1 ſhould not fay ſomewhat to 
Fa- vu, of the Princely Vertnes and the Cele! rated Probity 
pect che preſent Pr, Elefor , upon whom that Dignity is de- 
ſun- volved by the ion of ſo many Princes ; that in this 
lien, ¶ ige compoſed the moſt numerous Fun of any of that 
Do- ank in Ewrope. This Prince, as he is in many reſpecti 
pirit I an honour to the Religion that he proſeſſes ; ſo is in no- 
ies, ung more to be commended by thoſe who difler from 

5, lam, than for hig exact adhering to the Promiſes he 
made his So jects with relation to their Religions, in which 
le bas not ( even in the ſmalleſt matters) broke in upon 
their eſtabliſht Laws; and tho an Order of Men, that 
have turned the world up- ſide down, have great credit 
with him, yet it is hitherto viſible, that they cannot car- 
it ſo ſar as to make him do any thing contrary to the 
abliſhed Religion; and to thoſe /acred Promiſes that he 

de his Subjefs. For he makes it appear to all the 
vorld, that he does not conſider thoſe, as /omanywords 
aten at firſt to lay his people aſleep, which he may now ex- 
_ and obſerve as he thmks fit ; but as ſo many Ties upon 

Conſcience and Honour, which he will Religios ſiy ob- 
with ¶ ſerve. And as in the other parts of his Life, he has ſet a No- 
reat ¶ die Pattern to all the Princes of Furope, ſo his exactneſs to 
y of Nl Promiſes , is that which cannot be too much com- 
ling mended : of which this extraordinary Inſtance has been 
and Feommunicated to me ſince I am come into this Country, 
Re- ¶ The Electer had a Proceſſion in his Court laſt Corpus Chri- 
ofel- IN day, upon which one of the Miniſters of Heidelbe 
hich Fpreacht a very ſevere Sermon againſt Popery , a 
1 In particular taxed that Proceſſion perhaps with greater 
— — This being brought to the Ele- 
ars Ears, he ſent preſently an Order to the Eccleſiaſtical 
e to ſuſpend him. That Court is compoſed of ſome 

ges-lar 
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Secular men and ſome Cheb en, and as the Princes 4 
thority is delegated to them, ſo they have a ſort of an tpi 
coþal juriſdittion over all the Clergy : This Order was a (ur- 
priſe to them, as being a direct br each upon their Law: and 
the liherty of their Reli ion: ſo they ſent a Depusation to muc 
Court, to let the Elector know the reatons that hindred them over 
from obeying his O ders, which were heard with ſo muck 0 
Juſtice and Gentlencis. that the Pri ce, inſtead of expreſſing I Ruſpi 
any Diſpleaſure againſt them, recall Order that he Fyery 
had ſent them. The way fromHeidelberg to Fra fort, is, for I vhei 
the firſttwelve or fifteen Miles, the beautiſulleſt piece of Flaw | 
ound that can be imagined z for we went un ſex a ridge of I chere 
ittle Hils that are all covered with Vines, and from them, cnc 
as far as the eye can go, there is a beautiful Plain of Corn» Fafth 
fields and Meadows, all ſweetly divided and incloſed with Mi- 
rows of Trees, ſo that I fancied I was in Lomwardy again, n 
but with this advantage, that here all as not of apiece, N mak 
as it is in Lombardy; but the Hills, as they made a plea 
ſant inequality in the proſpect, ſo they made the Anf 
purer, and produced a pleaſant ine: The way near awd 
Darmſtat , and all forwards to Frankfort, becometh 
more wild and more ſandy: There is a good Subur of nd 
the South-lide of the Main over againſt Frankfort , which [Mar 
hath a very conſiderable Forrificarionz there is a double 
Wall, and a double Dir h, that goeth round it; and the fg 
outward Wall, as it is regularly fortified , ſo it is faced I Hi 
with Brick to a conſiderable height. The Town of 
Frankfort is of a great extent, and ſeemed to be but about 
a third part leſs than Stra burg: The three Reli im are i. 
alſo tolerated there; and tho the nùmbet of the Papiſt+iv N cone 
very inconſiderable, yet they have the great Church, aſe 
which is a huge rude building ;.they have alſo ſeveral other u vc 
Churches, and ſome Converts there. There ate ſeveril hat 
open Squares for Market places, and the Houſes about . 
them lock very well without. Among their Archives they ¶ dot 
reſerve the Original of the Balla Aurea; that whichis min 
ewed to Strangers, is only a great Parchment writin ſhy 
High Durch; but the Original is preſeryed with more 9 
' 
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lis in Latin: yet ſinee I made a ſhort ſtay there, 1 was 
at the Pains of deſiring to ſee it; for that is not obtai- 

ed without difficulty. The Lutherans have here built a 

. Churcb , called St. Katherines, in which there is as 

n to auch painting as ever I ſaw in any Popiſh Church; and 

hem fpver the high Altar there is an huge carved Cru ifix , as 

nuch chere are panited ones in other places of their Church: The 

fling Rulpir is extream fine, ot Marble of different colours, 

at he Jyery well poliſhed and joyned. 1 was here at Sermon, 

, ſot ſ vhere 1 underſtood nothing; but 1liked one th.ng that I 

ce of Flaw both at Strasburg and here, that at the end of Prayers, 

ge of chere was a conſiderable interval of ſilence left ; before the 

im, N cncluſion, for all peoples private Devotions. In the Howſe 

on» Neſtheic public Diſcipline, they retain ſtill the old Roman 

with Min or Hand-mill. ; at which lewd Women are con- 

ain, emned to grind, that is, to drive about the Wheelthat 

maketh the Milſtones go. There is a great number of Fews 

- „tho their two Synagogues arc very little, and by 
afequence , the Numbers being great, they are ve 

ty. I was told, they were in all above twelve hundred. 

Women had the moſt of a tawdry Imbroidery of Gold 

Silver about them that ever I ſaw ; for they had all 

Mantles of Crape, and both about the top and the bot- 

, there was a border above a hand breadth of /mbroi.. 

ry. The Fortification of Frankfort is conſiderable; their 

Ditch is very broad, and very full of Hater; all the Ba- 

have a Countermine , that runneth along by the 

of the Ditch, but the Counterſcarp is not faced with 

Brick as the Walls are, and ſo in many places it is. in an ill 

tondition; the covered Way and Glacy are alſo in an ill 

aſe: The Townis rich, and driveth a great Trad., and 

very pleaſantly ſcituated. Not far from hence is Hockam, 

that yieldeth the beſt Hine of thoſe parts. Since I took 

Frankfort in my way from. Heidelberg to Mentz,, 1 could 

dot pals by Worms , for which I was ſorry. I had a great 

mind to ſee that place where Luther made his firſt appea- 

ce belore the Empe our, and the Diet, and in 

ſolemn Audience expreſled an undaunted Zeal 

| tor 
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for that Glorious! Cauſe in Which God made him ſuch 
dleſſod Inſfrument. I had another piece of Curioſity e 
me, which will perhaps appear to you ſomewhat ri 
culous. I had a mind to ſee a Piddure, that as I was told; 
is over one of the Popiſh Altar, there, which one we 
think was luvented by the Enemies of Tranſubſtantiati 
to make it appear ridiculous There is a Windmill, ar 
the Vir, in throws Chriſt into the Hop ber, and he coma 
out at the Eye of the Miln all in Wafers ,- which ſomt 
Prieſts take up to give to the People. This is ſo courſe ag 
Emblem, that one would think it too groſs even for L 
landeys; but a man that can ſwallow Tranſubſtantiatin 
it ſelf, will digeſt this likewiſe Mentx is very nobly ſc 
tuated, on ariſing ground. alittle below the conjunctioꝶ 
ot the two Rivers, the Rhine and the Main; it is of to 
great a compaſs, and too il} peopled to be capable ofs 
reat defence: there is a Cittad l upon the higheſt parte 
the Hill that commandeth the Town ;' it is compal 
about with a dry Dich, that is conſiderably deep. The 
Walls ot the Town are faced with Brick , and regulatif 
fortified , but the Comunterſcarp is not faced with Brick 
ſo all is in a ſad condition; and the Fortiſication is weak 
on that ſide where the Elec ri Palace is. There is one (ide 
of anew Palace very nobly built in a regular Architecture, 
only the Germans do ſti! retain ſomewhat of the Gothic 
manner; It is of a great length, and the deſign is to build 
uite round the Coart, and then it will be a very magni« Jar 
ent Pala e, only the Stone is red: for all the Quarri 
that are upon the Rhi ae, from Ba/il down to Coslenea, 
are of red ſtone, which doth not look beautiful. The Ele- 
dor of Mentz is an abſolute Prince: his Subjects preſem 
Liſts oftheir Magiſtrates to him, but he is not tied to them, 
and may name whom he will . The Ancient Demea(n of 
the Electorat is about forty thouſand Crowns ; but the 
Taxes riſe to about three hundred thouſand Crowns ; (@F 


that the S«bje#s here are as heavily taxed as in the Palas 
nate: Thete is twelve thouſand Crowns a year given th 
Eledor for his privy Purſe, and the Scate bears the reſt & 
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gwhole expence: It can Arm e Msufand Men, and 

e is a Garriſem of two thouſand Men in Mentz : this 

efor hath three Coum ils, one as he is Char.celiouwr of 
Empire, conſiſting of three perſons : The other two 
for the Policy and Fat ol his Priacipality. He, and - 
Chapter have Months by turns for the Nomination of 
Prebends. In the Month of Fanuary he names if any 

s, and they chyſe inthe Room of ſuch as dye in Fe- 

, and ſo aff the year round. The Prebendaries or 

e-Heers have about three thouſand Crowns a year a- 
L. When the Elector dieth, the Emperor ſendeth one 
aui ſee the Election made, and he recommendeth one, but 
y (cio RC may chuſe whom they pleaſe; and the preſent 
Gion tor was not of the Emperors Recommendation. Be- 
the Palace at Mentx, the Elector hath another near 
rarnkforr , which is thought the beſt that is in thoſe parts 
Germany: The Cathedral is a huge Gothick Building; 
is a great Cupul in the Weſt-cnd , and there the 

re ſingeth Maſe I could not learn whether this was 


too 


only becauſe the place here was of greater reception 
n at the Eaſt- end, or if any burying place and indow- 
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re is a huge Chappel of great Antiquity, and on the 
th Door there are two great Braſs Gates with a lo 
cription , which I had not time to write out, but 
nd it was in the Emperor Lotharius time. There are a 
aſt number of Churches in this Town , but it is poor and 
inhabited. The Rhme here is almoſt half an Engliſh mile 
dad , and thereis a Bridge of Boats lay'd over it. From 
nr all along to Baccharach (which ſeems to carry its 
ne [ Bacchi Ara] from ſome famous Altar that the Ro. — 
un probably erected by reaſon of the good ino that 
ws in the Neighbourhood.) There is a. great number 
very conſiderable Villages on both ſides ofthe River: 
the Rats Tower is ſhewed, and the People of the 
wntry do all firmly believe the Story of the Rars eating 
an Elector, and that tho he fled to this Ind, where 
ta ſmall high Tower, they purſucd him — and 
ö im- 
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ſwimmed aſtet him and eat him up: and they told us 
that there were ſome of his Bones to be ſeen ſtill inthe 
Tower, This extraordinasy death makes me call to mind a 
"my particular and unlooked for ſort of Death; that car 
ried off a poor Lal ou er of the ground a few dayes befor 
I left Ge .eva The Foot of one of his Castel, as he w 
ploughing, went into a Neſt of Waſps, upon which t 
whole Swarm came out, and ſet upohhim that held the 
Plow , and killed him in a very little imme; and his B 
was prodigiouſly ſwelled with the poiſon of ſo mar 
Stings. But to return to the Nine; all the way from Bay 
charach down to Coblents, there is on both ſides of th 
River hanging Giounds, or little Hills, fo laid, as 
many of them had been laid by Art, which produce t 
rich Rhensſh Wine. They arc indeed as well expoſed 
the Sun, and covered from Storms, as can be imagined: 
and the Ground on thoſe Hills , which are in ſome plas 
of a conſiderable height, is ſo cultivated , that there 
not an inch loſt that is capable of improvement, and 
bringeth ſo much Wealth into the Counrry , that all alc 
there is a great number of conſiderable Villages. Cohlend 
is the ſtrongeſt place that I ſaw of all that belong tot 
Empire; rhe ſcituation is Nnble , the Rhine running befe 
it, and the Moſelle paſſing along the fide ofthe Town ; it 
well fortificd , the Ditch is large, the Counterſcarp is hig 
and the covered Way is in a good Condition, both Wally 
and Counterſcarp are ſaced with Brick, and there are 
velines before the Cortines ; but on the ſide ot the Moſe 
it is very lightly fortified, and there is no Fort at thee 
of the Stone Bridge that is laid over the Maſelle, ſo that 


1 


lieth quite open on that (ide, which ſcemeth a ſtrag T 


defect in a place of that conſequence . But tho the Fanij 


Gert #er-cations of this place are very conſiderabls, yet its chief ded 
aan fence licth in the Furt of Hermanſtan , which is built ont 


top of a very high Hill, that lyeth on the other ſide of thai 
Rhine; and which commandcth this place ſo abſoluccly 


. that he who is Maſter of Hermanſt an, is alwayes Maſte 


Coblents, This belongeth to the Elector of Triers, - 
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d us lyeth on the Eaft fide ot the Nine, juſt at the Foot 
inthe che Hill of Hermanſtan , and over againſt the point 
und a here the Moſel e falleth into the Rhine, ſo that nothing 
t car qi be more pleaſantly ſcituated; only the ground begins 
xforeſwriſe juſt at the back ofthe Houſe with ſo much ſteepneſs, 
ew there is not Room for Gardens or Walks. The Houſe 
eth a great ſhew upon the River , but we were told, 
the Apartments within were not anſwerable tothe 
elide. 1 ſay, we were told, for the German Princ- s 
p ſuch forms, that, without a great deal of ado, one 
not come within their Courts, unleſs it be when they 

abroad themſelves; ſo that we neither got within the 

eat Mn, nor this of Hermanſtan. It is but a few Rem ; 
rs from this to Bonne, where rhe Elector of Collenkee- 
th his Court: The Place hath a regular Fortification; the 
all; are faced with Brick; but hothe Ditch , which is 
is pretty broad, the Comnterſcarp is in ſo ill a condi- 
that it is not able to make a great defence. This Ele- 
is the Nobleſt born, and the beſt provided of all the 


= 


n Clergy ; for he is Brother to the Great Maximilian 

of Bavaria; and beſides Cotten , he hath Liege, Man- 

and Hilaelnheim, which are all great Biſhoprick; : He 

h been alſo ſix and thirty years in the Electorate: His 

eis very mean, conſiſting but of one Court; the half 
hich is caſt into a little Garden, and the Wood-yard 

Pin the = Court; the lower part of the Court was a Sta- 


but he hath made an Apartment here, that is all fur- 

hed with Pictures; where, as there are ſome of the hands 

the greateſt Ma/ters, ſo there are a great many foilsto 
theſe off, that are ſcarce good enough for Signpoſts. 

The Elefor has a great many Gold Medal/s , which will 

Nee me occaſion to tell you one of the Exttavaganteſt 

ces ot Forgery that pethaps ever was; which hapned 

be found out at the laſt ſiege of Boe: for — 

ere clearing the ground for planting a artery. they diſ- 

pvered a Vault, in which there was an Iron cheſt that was 

of Medalls of Gold to the value of 100000 Crowns ; and 

ich | was: old the Electo- bought to the value of 30000 


Crowns. 
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Crowns. They are huge big, one weighed $00. Ducat 
and the Gold was ot the fineneſs of Dwrat Gold: but the Br 
they bore the Impreſſions of Roman Medalls , or rather land 
Medaillons, they were all Counterfeit, and the imita- fie 
tion was ſo courſely done, that ane mult be extream feng 
Ignorant in Medals to bedeccived by them. Some few Ih 
that ſeemed true, were of the late Greek Emperors, Now 
it is very unaccountable, what could induce a man to 
make aforgery upon ſuch Merzle , and in ſo vaſt a quan. 
tity, and then to bury all this under ground, eſpecially 
in an Age in which ſo much Gold was ten times the value fig 
of what it is at preſent; for it is judged to have been done fatty 
about four or five hundred years ago. | 

The Prince went out a hunting while we were there, IN 
with a very handſome Guard of about fourſcore Horſe, any 
well mounted; ſo we ſaw the Palace; but were not ſuf-ihi 
fered to ſee the Apartment where he lodged : There isa 
— Silver Caſolette gilt, all ſet with Emerald and R e 

ies , that tho they made a fine appearance, yet were gere 
Compoſition of the Princes own making: His Officeg eee 
alſo ſnewed us a Baſon and Ewer , which Ger id were ofthe 
Mercury fixcd by the Prince himſelf ; but they added, that erh 
now for many years he wrought no more in his Lab. mot 
tory. I did not eaſily believe this, and as the weight of the he 
Plate did not approach to that of Quick. Silver, ſo the ſa va 
Medicinal Vertues of fixed Mercury ( if there is any ſuch Ji 
thing) are ſo extraordinary, that it ſeemed very ſtrange 
to 2 twenty or thirty pound of it made up in two pieces 
of Plate. A quarter of a mile without the Town, the beldſinfa 
Garden of thoſe parts of Germany is to be ſeen, in which 
there is a great variety of Huter. words, and very many i 
Noble All-, in the French manner, and the whole is of a Chr 
very conſiderable extent; but asit hath no Statue of any Bye: 
value toadornit, ſo the Houſe about which it lyeth, 25. 
in Ruins: and it is ſtrange to ſec , that ſo rich and fort 
— a Prince, during ſo long a Regency, hath. done lh 
ittle to inlarge or beautific his Buildings. Bonne and @ 
elognablenes arc both poor and ſmall Towns. Collen is 
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ura ours diſtant from Bonne » it is of a prodigious extent, 
t tho put ill built and worſe led in the remote parts of it: 
ather and as the Walls ate all in an ill cafe, fo it is not poſſible 
mita- I fortify ſo vaſt a compaſs as this Town maketh, as it 
ream ought to be, without a charge that would cat out the 
few whole Wealth of this lirtle State. The Fews live in a 
Now fllttle Suburb on the other fide of the River, and may not 
an to ſhme over, without leave obtained, for which they pay 
quan-. conſiderably. There is no Exerciſe of the Proteſtant Re- 
cially Jhyion fuffered within the Town , but thoſe of the Reli- 
value don are ſuffered to live there, and they have a Char 
done fattwo miles diſtance. The Arſenal here, is ſuitable to 

the Fortifications ; very mean, and ill furniſhed. The 
ere, | @wire of the Great Church is as high in the roof”; as 
orſe, any Church 1 ever ſaw ; but it ſeemes the Wealth of 
t ſul-Fihis place could not finiſh the whole Fabrick , ſo as to 
re isa anſwer the height of the Quire ; for the Body of the 
| Ru Icbarch is very low : Thoſe that are diſpoſed to believe 
creafilarends, have enough here to overſet even a good de- 
Heute of Credulity , both inthe Story of the Three Kings » 
ere ai boſe Chappel is viſited with great Devotion, and ſtan- 
„that erh at the Eaſt cad of the Great Jure; and in that 
. more copious Falle of the eleven thpuſand Urſulins , 
of the yhoſe Church is all over full of rough Tombs , and of 
o the fa yaſt number of Bones, that are — up in rows about 
ſuch he Walls of the Church: Theſe Fables are fo firml 
ange believed by the Papiſts there, that the leaſt ſign which 
icca one giveth of doubting of their truth, paſſeth for an 
e belt iafallible Mark of an Heretick. The Feſwites have a 
| t and Noble Collodge and Church here. And for 
nam baus ſake 1 went to the Dominicans Houſe and 
sols Church , which is alſo very great. One grows extream 
| any weary of walking over this great Town, and doth not 
h, find enough of entertainment in it: The preſent Subject 
1d @ their Diſc ourſe is alſo very melancholy : The late Ke. 
ne len that was there, is ſo generally known , that | 
d C d not ſay much concerning it. A report was ſet about 
| k Town , by ſome Iacenaiarys , that the ——_— 
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did cat up the publick Revenue , and were like to ruin i 
City; I could not learn what ground there was for the Ti; 
reports; for it is not ordinary to ſee reports of that xi n 
fly , through a body of men , without ſome Foundation 
It is certain, this came to be ſo generally believed, than, 
there was a horrible diſorder occaſioned by it; The | 
giſtrates were glad to ſave themſelves from the ſtorm , auſan b 
abandoned the Town to the popular fury , ſome ofthe C 
having been made ſacrifices To it; and this rage heghmele 
long: But within this laſt year , after near two years dan 
ſorder, thoſe that were ſent by the Emperor and Diet togfaxe 
judge the matter, having threatned to put the Town-un-SForr: 
der the /mperial Bann, it it had ſtood longer out, werefpop! 
received; and have put the Magiſtrates again in the poleſenc 
ſeſſion of rheir Authority, and all the chief Incendi 20 
were clapt in Priſon: many have already ſuffered, and Amir 
eat many more are ſtill in Priſon: * told us, thatfic 
ome executions were tobe made within a weck when we I 


Pies « were there. eldorp is the firſt conſiderable Town be 


low Collen, it is the Seat ofthe Dake of Fulters , hoe 
Duke of Newburgh , eldeſt Son to the preſent Elector Paeputs 
latine. The Palace is old and Gothick enough: but thepert 
Feſuites have there a fine — » anda noble Chappel, ban 
there are manifeſt faultsin the Archiiefure : the Pre deg 
teſtant Reli ion is tolcrated , and they have a Churd*t 
built here within theſe few years, tbat wat procured bi hat 
the interceſſion of the Eledor of Brandenburgh, who ob n 
ſerving exactly the Liberty of Religion that was agreed use 
in Cleve , had reaſon to ſeethe ſame as duly obſerved inhi}eft! 
Neighbourhood, in favour of his own Religion. The For */ 
 Tificationhere is very ordinary, the Ramparts being faceltw 
| Ke: ?but a few foot high with Brick.But Keiſersware, ſome hou 
„ jower on the ſame ſide, which belongeth to che Elector 
Collen, tho it is a much worſe Tewn than Duſſeldorp , ye 
much better fortified : it hatha very broad Dutch , anda 
very regular Fortification: the Walls are conſiderably b 
faced with Brick , and ſo is the Counterſcarp , which ig 


in a very good Condition. The Fortiſication of Or 
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dw quite demoliſhed. Rhineberg continueth as it was 
the Fortsficatijn is very mean, only of Earth, ſo that 
not capable of making a great Reſiſtance. And Heel, qe 
it is à very fine Town, yet is a very poor Fortifica- 
„ nor can it ever be made good, except at a vaſt 
gpence: for the ground all about it being ſandy, nothing 
an be made there that will be durable, unleſs the Foun- 
ation go very or that it be laid upon Pilory. In all 
dieſe Towns one fees another air of Wealth and Abundance 
an in much richer Countrys, that arc exhauſted with 
axes. Rees and Emmerick are good Towns , but the 
Fortifications are quite ruined. So that hete is a rich and a 
populous Country, that hath at preſent very little de- 
tence , except what it hath from its ſcituation. Cleve Cave, 
a delicious Place, the ſcituation and proſpect are char- | 
ng, and the Air is very pure; and from thence we 


me hither in three hours. g 
I will not ſay one word of the Country into which I am 
come; Go as | know that is needleſs to you on many 
counts, ſo a Picture that I ſee here in the Stadrhouſe, 
Puts me in mind of the perſecteſt Book of its kind that is 
ut thefſperhaps in being; for Sir William Temple , whoſe Picture 
appel bangeth here at the upper end of the Pleniporentiary, that 
e Profidcgotiated the famous Treaty of Nimmegen, hath indeed 
hurdiſ ſet a pattern to the World, which is done with ſuch life, 
red bi chat it may juſtly make others bluſh to copy after it, ſince 
o obi muſt be acknowledged, that if we had as perfect an 
ced u secount of the other Places, as he hath given us of one 
inhiſoſthe leaſt, but yet one of the Nobleſt parcels ofthe Vni- 
e Fon verſe, Travelling would become a needleſs thing, unleſs 
facelſ k were for diverſion: ſince one findeth no further occaſion 
hon for his curioſity in this Cowntry , than what is fully fatis- 
Hor ed by his rare performance ; yet l cannot give over 
, yetiſFriting , without reflecting on the Reſiſtance that this 
ce made, when ſo many other Places were ſo baſcly 
fed up, tho one doth not ſce in the ruins of the 
fication here, how it could make fo long areliſtance 
It was that that ſtem'd the tide of a progrets that made 
| all 
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all the World ſtand amazed ; and it gave a little tip 
Dutch to recover themielvcs out of the conſterriigh 
into whichſo many blows ,. that came ſo thick one 
another, had ſtruck them. =m— OG 
But then the World ſaw a change, that tho d hat 
not had ſo much Incenſe given to it, as the happy conj 
cture of another Prince hath drawn after it, Vith ſo much 
exceſs , that all the topicks of flattery ſeem exhauſted by 
it, yet will appear to poſterity one oft 1 
Scenes in Hiſtory , and that which may be well mate 
with the recovery of the Roman State after the Baryel ofÞg;.. 
Canne. When a young Prince, that had never before nee 
Arms , or ſo much as ſeen a Campat ne, who had littief Yi 
4 or no Council about him, but that which was ſuggeſtedſp, 
from his own thoughts, and that had no extraordinary ad- I ec 
vantage by his Education, either for Literature or Aﬀ uri, | 
was of a ſudden ſet at the Head of a State and Army, that 
was ſunk with ſo many loſſes , and that ſaw the beſt hal — 
. Soil torn from it, and the powerfulleſt Enemy in the 
orld, ſurrounded with a Victorious Army, that was 
commanded by the beſt Generals that the Age had prod 
ced, come within fight , and ſettle his Court in one of its 
beſt Towns, and bad at the ſame time the greateſt force an 
both by Sea and Land, that hath been known, united , 
together for its deſtruction. Whenthe Inhabitants were He 
forced,that they might ſave themſelves from ſo formidable}, 1 
an Enemy, to let looſe that which on all other occaſions, 
is the moſt dreadful to them, and to drown ſo great a tha 
part of their Soil, forthe preſerv ation of the reſt; and to 
complicate together all the Miſeries that a Nation can 
dread, when to the general conſternation , with which 
ſo diſmall a S. ene poſſeſſed them, a diſtraction within 
doors ſcemed to threaten them with the laſt ſtrokes; and 
while their Army was ſo ill diſciplined, that they durſt ſcat- 
ce promiſe themſelves any thing from ſuch feeble Troop 
after a Peace at . and of} almoit :&irty Years continuant 
and while their chief Ally, that was the moſt conce 0 
in their preſervation, was, like a great paralitick 0 
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to fall on thoſe that it pretended ro ſupport, and tho 
hthem', than to give them any conſiderable aſſi- 
When, Ifay , a young Prince came at the Headof 

this, the very proſpect of which would have quite dampt 

fan ordinary Courage, he very quickly changed the Scene, 
animated the Pobliet Councils with a generous vigour : 
found them ſinking into a feebleneſs of hearkningto 
ſections for a Peace, that were as little ſafe as they were 

nourable ; but he diſpoſed them to reſolve on hazarding 
rather than to ſubmitto ſach Infamous Terms. His cre- 

it alſo among the Popslace ſeemed to Inſpire them with a 
new life ; they eaſily perſuaded themſelves, that as one 
ILLIAM Prince of ORANGE had formed their State, 

d here another of the ſame name ſeemed marked out to 
cover and preferve it. It was this Spirit of Courage which 
derived from his own Breeſt,and Infuſed into the whole 
eople, as well as into the Magiſtracy, that preſerved 

"I this Country. Something there was in all this that was 
divine. Thepublick Councils were again ſetled, and the 
people were at quiet, when they ſaw him veſted with a full 
ty for that time with Relation to Peace and Hur, 
and concluded they were ſafe, becauſe they were in his 

A hands. It ſoon appeared how faithſully he purſued the In- 
tereſt of his Countrey , and how little he regarded his own. 
creſ He rejected all Propoſitions of Peace that were hurtful 
to his Country , without ſo much as conſidering the Ad- 
antages that were offered to himſelf, (in which you know 
that I write upon ſure grounds.) He refuſed the offer 
of the Soverargnty of its Chief City, that was made 
to him by a ſolemn Deputation, being ſatisfied with 
that Authority which had been ſo long maintained by his 
od Anceſtors with ſo much glory, and being juſtly ſenſible , 
how much the breaking in upon eſtabliſhed Laws and Li- 
es, is fatal even to thoſe that ſeem to get by it. He 
—— his publick appearance on the Stage, with all 
vantages that a Spirit aſpiring to true Glory could 


For; ſince it was Viſible, that he had nothing to 
uſt to, but a good Cauſe; 5 fayourable — 
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and his on Integrity and Courage: nor was ſueceſs watil 
ing to ſuch Noble Beginnings 3 for he in a-ſhore-time. H 
with aCondut and Spirit beyond any thing thathe Word 
hath yet ſeen, recovered this State, out of{o,deſperate; 
diſtemper, took ſome Places by main force, and obh He 
ged the Enemy to abandon: all chat they had acquire 
in ſo feeble a manner. And if a raw Army had not alws 
ſucceſs, — more numerous and better-trai 
.Troops, and if the want of Magazizs and Stores in the 
Al Country, which was the chief Scene of the: Har; 
made that he could not Poſt his Army, and wait for 
favourable cixcumſtances , ſo that he was ſometimes, 
forced to run to Action, with a haſt that his Neceſlitys im. 
poſed upon him; yet the forcing of the beginnings of a V. 
ctory out of the hands of the greateſt General of the 
Age, the facing a greeat Monarch with an Army much 
inferior to his, when the other was too cautious to hazatd 
an ingagement; and in ſhort , the formiosg the Dutch 
Army to ſuch a pitch, that it became viſibly Super 
to the French, that ſeemed to have been fed with Con- 
queſts ; and the continuing the Mar, till the Prince th 
had ſacrificed the quiet of Europe to his Glory, was glad to 
come and treat for a Peace in the Enemies Country , and in 
this very place, and to ſet all Engines on work to obtain 
that, by the Mediation of ſome, and the J ealouſies of other 
Princes: all theſe are ſuch Performances , that Poſterity 
will be diſpoſcd to rank them rather among the 1dea's 
of what an imaginary Hero could do, than with what 
could be really Tranſacted in ſo ſhort a time, and in ſuch 
a manner. Andin concluſion , eyery place that belonged 
to theſe States, and to their Neighbours aloug the Rhine, to- 
gether with a great many in Flanders, being teſtored, 
theſe Provinces do now ſee themſelves under his happy 
Conduct, xe eſtabliſhed in their former Peace and Security. 
And tho ſome ſcars of ſuch deep wounds do ſtill remain 
yet they find themſelves conſidered on all hands, as the 
wark of Chriſtendom, againſt the Fears of a new; 


and as the Preſeryers ot the Peace and Liberty of Rur. 
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a Here is a Harveſt , not for forced Rhetorick, or falſe 
ora loquence, but for a ſevert and ſincere Hiſtorian, capa» 


ofaffording a Work that will far exceed all thoſe luſ- 


Vous Pancgyricks of mercenary Pens: but a ſmall ora 
ounterfſcit Fewel muſt be ſet with all poſſible Advantages, 
yhen a true one of great value needs only to be ſhewed. I 
annot end with — — e#; and I muſt acknow - 

0 


age my (elf to be 


it ſor; 
mes, fan 
im. 


inflamed with this hint, that as I can- 


pt after this bring my pen down to lower matters, ſo I 
e not truſt my ſelftoolong , to the heat that ſo Noble 
Obje#inſpires, therefore I break offabruptly. 
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An APPENDIX|: 


Containing ſome Remarks,that have 


a 
been ſent to me by a Perſon of Quality. | 


the 
R 


A Perſonofgreat Rank, that is of Italian extraction, 
and that by conſequence knows the Countrey well, ha- 
ving ſpent much of his time in it had heard that I was giving 
the World an account of the Reflections that I had made onf,; 
the — State of Italy , and upon that he writ the follow. xen 
ing Paper to one of his Friends , to be communicated tc me; 

for I have not the honour of any Commerce with himſelf: The 
ObſerFations that he had made, agreed ſo exattly with m 
own,that I thowght it would be no [mall Advantage toward; 
the fopporting SeCredis of thoſe that I bad made, io find them 
confirmed by ſo extraordinary a Perſon, whoſe Character 
(as thoſe — now him well have aſſured me ) is ſo undiſpu- 
ted, that if I durſt name him, this alone would ſerve to eſta 
bliſh the belief of the moſt critical parts of my Letters in the 
minds of all that that ſhould read his Paper? but ſince I ca- 
not adventure en this, without obtaining his Leave, and 
ſince he is now at ſuch a diſtance , that it is not eaſie to get his 
Friend to write to him, or to receive an Anſwer from hin 
time enough, therefore I have added this Memorial. There 
are two Particulays in which He and I differ, and in ſo great a 
Variety of Obſervations, that are ſo Critical, and ſo much out 
of the Common road, it will not appear ſtrange,if there ſhould 
be ſome diſagreement ,when he mentions the Tax that the Po- 
pe has laid on the Corn; he does not ad one thing which I men- 
tion, and that is, that the Meaſure , 7 which the Pope 
ſells, #s by a fifth part leſs than that by which he. buys: 
other is more conſiderable ; for inthe Account that be gi 
of the preſent Pope's breaking in upon the ſettlement F 
Bank, tho it is upon the matter very near the ſame 
that which I give , yet there is a difference of ſome Im 
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to the manner of doing it; but as to that, all I can ſay, is» 

X that the firſt Account I had of that Tranſaction, was the 
3 [ſame that is in this Gentlemans Paper; but afterwards I had 
caſionto talk of this matter very Copiouſly with one, that 

lived many years in the _ Domimons , and that has 

VE dealt muchin thoſe Affairs; he has now a Character upon 
lam, and ſoit is not expedient to name him: 2 m 

I had the particular recital of this matter, and therefore 


thought it ſurer to go upon the Information that I had from 


#08 , bim, than opon the general Report that all Strangers may find 

Rome. This Paper had been more copions,if the perſon that 

via uri it had not been reſtrained by ſome particular Conſidera- 

de en from ſaying any thing relating to the Goyernment of 
enice. 


llow. V 
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REMARKS. 


Upn SWITZERLAND. 


(which is an Extraordinary good Country) into dri 
Switzerland , which is not near ſo fertil , and yet toſ dif 

ſce fo great a difference between the People of tholefvl 
two Countries. The People in France, and eſpecially the nu. 
Peaſants , are very poor, and moſt of them reduced tof up 
great Mifery and Want. The People in Swit xerlaud cannotſ che 
e ſaid to be very Rich; but yet there are very few , even it f 
amongſt the Peaſants themſelves that are miſerably poor i fof 
themoſt part ofthem have enough to live upon, from theirſ api 
Labour, and the Fruits ofthe Earth. Every where in France, I the 
even in the beſt Citys, there are Swarms of Beggars ;| chr 
and yet ſcarce any to be ſeen throughout all Switzerland, G 
The Houles of the Peaſants , or Country people in France tha 
are extreamly mean, and in them no other Furniture tof Ne 
be found beſides poor naſty Beds, ſtraw Chairg , and} Mc 
Plates and diſhes of Wood and Earth: In Switzerland thel bet 
Peaſant have their Houſes furniſhed with good Feather- 
, good Chairs, and other Houſholdſtuff for their 
Convenience, as well as theit Neceſlity ; their Window 
are all of glaſs, always kept mended and whole, and thei 
Linnen very neat and white, and as well for their Bedding 
as their Tables. 


Ofthe G RISONS Country: 


T He Gri ſon: Country is much more Barren than Swit 
zerland; becauſe tis wholy upon the Mountain: 
which produce nothing at all; yet notwithſtandi 

Exceſs and Luxury being baniſhed from amoagit Gawd 
and the Inhabitants being extreamly Laborious) there” 
are none to be ſcen there that are very poor and needy hy; + 


Tt js very ſarpriſing when one comes out of France, ¶ me 
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jut they live at Eafe and there are a great many; Gen- 
try of good Eſtates. Their Government is altogether 
Popular ; there are but three or four Royaltics belon- 
ging to Nobility in all the Country. All the reſt of 

cir Lands are in Demeane, which may yet well be cal. 
led Royalties too; becauſe exempt from all dues and pay- 
ance ments whatſoever. There is nothing at all to be pay'd for 
intol dringing into the Country any ſort of Goodg or Merchan- 
et tol diſcs, or for exporting ofthem thence; every one there 
tholel fully enjoys the Fruit of his own Labours, and the Reve- 
ly the nues of his Land; although the Wine they drink is brought 
ed tol upon Horſes four or fivedays Journey, yet they have it 
nnotf cheaper there than in moſt parts of 1zaly or France, where 
even{it fo plentifully grows. There are Villages upon the very 
oor j tops ofthe Mowntarns , conſiſting of 1 50. and 200 Houſes 
theirf apiece ; and aliho' they have no Corn or Grain that grows 
ance l there, and but very little Graſs, yet the Peaſants keep 
gar: j three or four hundred Horſes , which they iraploy to carry 
land, Goods and Merchandiſes, which turns to ſo good account 
ance that they live very well, and want nothing either for the 
re to Neceſſity or Convenience of life. The Inns upon rhe 

and] Mountains are very good; and there is always to be had, 
d the} beſides good Bread and Wine, great quantity of Game 
cher · arid Veniſon, according to the Seaſon of the Year, g004 
their} Trouts, very good Chambers, and Beds aſter the manner 
dows] of the Country. When you leave the Griſens Country , 
their} and are come into the Country of Chavenne, the People 
{ding} begin to ſpeak broken Italian: altho' this latter is a more 
fertil Country, yet the Inhabitants and P-aſant do not 
live ſg well as in the Griſous Country, for that the Natives 
are more ſlothiul and lazy : and here again there are abun 
dance ot poor People, as you will find in all parts of Ita 


Of the Bailiages of LUG ANE. 


Here are on the other ſide of the Mountains four 
Bailiages , which were formerly part of the Durchy * 
as ; Lewis XII. when he loſt that Dutchy, gave 
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theſe Bailiages to ſome of the Switz Cantons. Theſe Baie k 
liages are called, Lugane, Lucarno, Mendris, and Belinſton, 
I ſhall only take notice of the Bailiage of Lugane , which 25 
contains ninety nine Villages ; The Territories of this Baili- Pepe 
age and of the others, are not near ſo good as that of Milan, 
to which it joyns ; yet the Villages of this Bailiage are very 
populous ; the Landis very fruitful, becauſe it is well culti- |, c t. 
vated; and all the Inhabitants live contented and well;there 5 
are no Beggars 3 them, nor hardly any Object of F;; 
Miſery and Want: Their Houſes are all good, well built, Iba 
and kept in good repair. The Territogy of M. las is certain- 
ly one ol the beſt in all Italy; it produceth Wine, Corn 
and Oyl in abundance, very great quantity of Silk, and 
(generally ſpeaking) all ſorts of Fruits ; there is alſo excel - 
lent Paſture for Cattle, and yet the Peaſants there do not 
live ſo well by much as in the Bailiage of Lagane ; for there Jyet | 
is a great deal of Land that lyes unmanur d, and the Coun» [year 
is not near ſo populous as in Lugane. There can be no Jand 
other Reaſon given for this Difference, but that Milan is un- 
der the Dominion of Spain: That thePeople are loaden with bein 
Knpoſts , Subſidies and Taxes , which makes them very [Prin 
r; whereas the People of Lugene arc under the Govern- ¶ ſinc 
ment of Switzerland, who put no Taxcs or ſubſidics upon | De: 
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Remarks upon the LAKES. — 
a in 


Do not know that in the Kingdom of France, as it was | Th, 
1 thirty years ſince, there were any La les, except perhaps 
in the Mountains of Davphine. From the Lake of Four to | the; 
the Lake of Garde, which is at Deſeneſan , between Breſſe 
and Veroxne, inthe Territories of Venice, there are agreat | x 
number of Lakes ; one of the moſt conſiderable is that of | gi, 
Gene va; then there is the Lake of Newchattel, the Lake 
d'Yverdun, the Lake of Morat, the Lake of Bienne, the 
Lake of Qointi, the Lake of Lucerne, the Lake of Con- 
ſtance, the Lake of Valeſtat, and many others in the Moun- 
rains of Switzerland. There is on the other ſide the Mo 


rains a great and conſiderable Lake, called Come, alla the: Band 


a 
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ke of Lugane , the Lake Major, which is above 60 miles 
„and likewiſe the Lake de Garde: All theſe Lakes are 
4. ep eniſn d with moſt excellent Fiſh , and particularly 
— Trowts ; but in the Lake de Garde there is found an admi- 


ble Fiſh , called Carpien, which is far more delicate than 
either Trout or Salmon, but they are not ſo great; for thoſe 
f the largeſt ſiſe do not weigh above fifteen pounds. Ido 
ot think that in any part of Europe there ateſo many fine 
5 to be found in ſo narrow a Compaſs, as thoſe which 
have here mentiorled. 
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n Concerning the Dutchy of FERRARA. 

cel. He Duke of Ferrara bath always been but a little 
not 4 Prince , becauſe his Dumenions are not very great; 


ere [yet there have been ſeveral of the ſaid Dukes for above 150 
un- years ago, and ſince, that have made a handſome Figure, 
no ſ and held a conſiderable Rank amongſt the Princes of Italy. 
Country was formerly very populous, and the Lan 
being fertil, and well cultivated , the Revenue of the 
[Prince were conſiderable, and he kept a good Court, But 
yn» ſince that Dutchy is deyolyed upon the See of Rome, by the 
por | Death of the laſt Date, who dyed without Iſſue Male, the 
Country is almoſt depopulated;the moſt part of the Lands 
ate deſolate; and for ſeveral Years laft paſt the Dutchy 
is inſected with Diſcaſes, purely for want of Inhabitants. 
a There were formerly in the Time of the Dukes of Ferrara, 
APs | morethan one hundred thouſand People, and at preſent 
to ſ chere are not 15000. The Graſs grows inthe Street: and 
eſſe | moſt of the Houſes are void, | 
eat Poleſi no is one of thebeſt parts of Italy; aud that part 
ol | of it which is poſſeſſed by the Venetians , is very well culti- 
ake Þ vated and populous ; and tis one of the beſt of their fmall 
the Province. As ſoon as you paſs the great Armof the River 
ot | Po, which is called the Lageſcowro , which ſeparates 
that part of the Poleſino which belongs to the Venetian, 
tharwhich belongsto the Pope; although the Land 
od Country is the very ſame, yet the moſt part of — 
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Lands of the Polefino, which belongs to the Ecclefraſts 
cal State, are deſolate and vaſt : The Graſs lyes withered 
and rotten upon the ground,becauſe there is no body takes 
care to mow itʒ and in paſſingthrough great Villages, you 
find all the Houſes abandon'd , and not one Inhabitant to 
be found. It is not eaſily to be imagined how it is poſuble, 
that a Country ſo — Bos and flouriſhing, ſhould in leſi ha v 
than 89 yearg be fo entirely ruined and diſpeopled:by thut 

is very apparent, that no Subjects are ſo unhappy , as thoſe Tr. 
that live under the Domination of the Clergy. we: 


ro 
Concerning the Eſtates of BOLOGNIA. ſion 


E the Popes had been able to have made themſelves ma. 
{ters of Bolognia, as they have done of Ferrara, they 
would thereby have reduced it tothe ſame miſerable con 
dition; but Belognia hath always preſerved their Priviled-J que 
ges and the Civil Government, by means of the Gonfalow 
niers, under w hom they are goyerned ; they have tue right | 
of ſending Embaſſador to the Pope , who injoy the ſame Th 
Prerogatives as do the Embaſſadors of the other free Prince 
and States: The Pope cannot confiſcate the Goods of any 
Subjoct of B-lognia for any Crime whatſoever. The great 1, 
Miſchiefs wha too frequently happen here, more than 
in other parts, are Aſſaſſmations and Murthers ; thoſe 
that commit them fly for ſhelter to ſome of the Churches, 
as to an inviolable Afylum , from whence the Legau v4 
themſelves cannot bring them tp be puniſhed ; or perhaps] 
they retire into the Country, into ſome Strong hold, off 61 
into the Territories of a Neighbouring Prince, where they] t 
are certainly ſecure, and there remain until the Legat ion 
of the then Cardinal be finiſhed , and afterwards make an 
— — with the Succeſſor, who for Money pardons 
them(having Power ſo to do) all the Crimes 2 
they have committed: In other reſpects the People of B.. 
lognia are very happy, and live ige plenty, for tha 5 
* 2 is mighty frujtful 5 and they pay no Tuxer tof, 
| rince. $16 11002 
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frafts | 

hered} Remarks upon the Country of the Great Duke 
— of TUSCANY. 

nt to Here are in this Great Dukedom three conſiderable 


uble, Cities, Florence, Piſa ; and Sienna. Allthoſe who 
n leſi have read the # iffory of Italy, do know, that P ſa was for- 
thai merly a very powerful Common weul h, that it flouriſhed in 
thoſe Trade and Commerce, and that there were a great many 
weal:hy Citizens belonging to it; there needs no other 
roof of this, than what we read, that upon a certain occa- 
Eon a hundred ofthe Citizens equip'd each of them a Gally 
at their own Charges, which they maintained during all the 
thee | War. The great Actions are well known which they have 
Tf done in the Levant by their Flcers, and how they along 
leg. ume oppoſed the Date of Florence, who at length f ub- 
1 } dued them by the Aſſiſtance ofthe Spaniſh Arms. 
_ — Piſa is one of the largeſt and moſt beautiful Cities of Ita- 
uf ly; theſBuildings are ſtately and fine; & ſo is one of their 
Churches, which with its Dependencies is age of the fineſt 
- of 10.41] Italy The City is built upon the River of arne, which 
a} divides it in the midſt ; it is navigable for Veſſels of a great 
great burthenc and at Ligorne , which is twelve Miles diſtance , 
it falls into the Sea. It is one of the beſt ſcituated Towns in 
h all Italy for Trade, with which it flouriſned extreamly 
AF} - whilſt it was a Repoblicł: at preſent novonly the City, but 
þ che Country belonging to it, is wholly depopulated. W ri- 
naPy ters ſay , that there were formerly aboye one hundred and 
fifty thouſand Inhabitants , eas now there are not 
they twelve thouſand. The Graſs grows in moſt of the Places 
_ 0} & Streets of the City, and alk of the Houſes are deſerted, 
and lye veid.I was my ſelf in a fait largePallace, which was 
let for ſix Piſtoles per annum; the greateſt part of their 
Lands lye waſt, and the Air is very unhealthy in molt parts, 
becauſe of the ſmall number of Inhabitants. The Polen 
this 
the 


Florencet ught there was no way to ſecurehimſcifof 
eee. n depopulatingof it, and ruining 
Trade whichrendredi o potent, ſo that at preſent there 
not any Trade there at all. The 
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The we of Sienna was alſo formerly a very fine Com- 
mon Wealth , and had init many noble, rich, and power - b 
ful Families; but ſince that the Pole of Florence hath redu· 
ced it to his Obedience, he hath ruined moſt of the No- 
bility and Gentry , many of them retiring into France, and 
into the territories of ſome ofthe Princes of Italy. 

As to the City of Florence it ſelf, it is extreamly decayed 
to what is was ſince it came under the Government of the 
Houſe ot Mekvcis. It is plain fromthe Hiſtory of Machiavil, 
and other Italian Authors that lived inthoſe times, thatit 
was three times more populous when it was a Repwblick, 
than it is now. The Great Duke keeping his Court and te- 
ſidence there, one would think ſhould make the City flou- 
riſh the more; yet it wants a great deal of that Luſter and 
Splendorit had when it was a Commonwealth. 


Remarks upon the Tem Government 
ofthe POP E. 


Here are certainly very few People ſo miſerable, as 
thoſe ho live under the Dominion of the Pope: moſt fic 
States of Italy, and where there are the molt Subſi- 
dies and Impoſitions, have not put any tax upon Corn and 
rain which make Bread , becauſe there is no perſon, tho 
never ſo miſerable, that can ſubſiſt without it; there is that 
humanity and regard had to the People, in not laying Taxes 
upon Bread, becauſe tis the common Nouriſhment and 
abſolutely neceſſary even for the moſt Indigent and Poor; 
tho Impoſitions are laid without ſcruple upon Wine and o- 
ther Merchandiſes, becauſe thy are not ſo neceſſary as Bread 
yet the Pope makes no ſcruple to lay very great Impoſitions 
upon Cern and Bread throughout all his Dominions, ex- 
cept in thoſe places that ha ve yet preſerved their Liberties. 
It was Donna Olimpia, that during thePontificat of Innocent fic 
theX.began to put Taxes and Impoſts uponCorn, and made Jai 
ſuch Lews which have ruined the moſt part of the great | 
Nobility and Gentry , that live under the Fccleſsaſtical Go» Teulr 
wernment , who had their revenues conſiſting in Corn. All thy 
thePopes who haye reigned fince Innocents timeghaye found fie 
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wes ſuch a great Advantage to themſelves by theſe Laws of 
edu · {Donna Glympia, that they have continued them ever ſirice; 
No- 


and it is at preſent a very Conſiderable part of the Eccleſi-” 
aſtical Revenue. The ſubſtance of which ſaid Law or Or- 
dipance isthis , That no perſon whatſoever is ſuffered to ſell 
Corn to any Strangers;but all theſe that have any, are obliged 
= it at a price certain to the Eccleſiaſtical Chamber, 
ich is not at the moſt above one moicty orthe real Va · 
at it Flue; and then the Eccleſtaſtical Chamber ſells it again at 
ich, double the price In Iraly there is no perſon, either in City 
d re- Jor Country, in the Popes Dominions, who is permitted to 
lou · I make their own Bread, but evety one is obliged to buy it of 
and I the Bakers, who are appointed by the Chamber; in each Vil- 
lage and Burrough there is but one Baker Eſtabliſhed by the 
Chamber to make and (ell Bread;the Baker is obliged to ta- 
fixe the Corn of the Chamber at a certain price, and to make 
the Bread of ſuch a quality and weight, and to ſell it at a 
rice Certain. In the great Cities, as at Rome, there are 
Very many Bakers, who are all 2 to buy a certain 
"ot, e antity of Corn of the Eccleſsaſtical Chamber fot a whole 
bli- JYear to come, which they pay for beforchand, and give ten 
and JCrowns the Salme or meaſure , when at the ſametime the 
tho [Ch:mber bougt it of the particular . for five Crowns. 
hat ſat the beginning of the year, all the Bakers are obliged to 
xes take the ſame Quantity of Corn for the Tear enſuing , altho 
and Jſometimes they have a great deal of the laſt years Corn 
or; ſupon their hands, which they muſt deliver to the Cham- 
ber for five Crowns the Salme or meaſure, and then the very 
ſameCors is ſold them again for tenCrowns.1 do not belie- 
ve that there is any Country in theWoxld, that draws more 
rofit from their Subjects for Corn . the Pope doth in 
— which bath been partly the Cauſe of the ruin 
the Eccleſraſtical Eſtate, ſince the Eſtabliſhment of the 
ſaid Law, which was about thirty years ſince: the Country 
unpcopled , and great part of the Lands lie void and un- 
Fcultivated , becauſe it is not worth while to manure them, 
ben the greateſt advantage and profit, ariſing thereby, 
eto iht Pope. In trayelling through the Eccleſiaſtical 
„ Terri- 
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Territories in Romania, and between Rome and Naples , 
there are vaſt quantites of Land unmanured. A Traveller 
paſling through theEſtate of aRomanPrixce,told the Prince ſc 


upon his return to Naples”, he would if he pleaſed ſend him 


Husbandmen that ſbould manure his Land; thinking that it | 


had been for want of Labourers that the Lands lay yoid and 


waſt.ThePrincetold him, that he did not want people to Cul a) 


ri uate his Lands; but becauſe they were obliged to ſell all their 


Corn and Grain to the Chamber at a Very Low Price, it would [© 


not quit Coſt to Manure and Cultiyate it. 


Touching the Reduction of the Intereſt of mony 
Due by the MONTES at Rome from 4 to 3 per Cent. 
Very body almoſt knows what t is which in Italy, & 
eſpecially at Rome, they call the Montes; it it is much 
ikethe Rents upon the Town houſe at Paris. The Popes 


having occaſion of money, borrow great ſums of particular 


Perſons at 4 per Cent Intereſt ; This they call at Rome the 


Eſtabliſhment of the Monte, that is, the Creation of cer= je 


tain Officers , and the aſſignment ofſeycral Rents for th 


payment ofthoſe who haye lent Mony to the = — a 
e annual jy 


preſent Pope , finding the Chamber engaged tot 
paymitts of I know not how many Millions of Roman 
CrowW\ntereft , to thoſe that had lent Money upon the 
Monte, tefolyed in part to reduce and leſſen the great Sum 
of Money which the Intereſt amounted to, and having for 
this purpoſe raiſed ſeveral Millions of Reman Crowns, he ac- 
| thofe that had money upon the Monte, that they 

ould come and receive their principal money, unleſs they 
would take 3 per tereſt 5 the 4 per cent which th 
formerly received eupon, there being really no Trade 
in all the Ecclefiaſtical Territories, and the Lands worth 
nothing, and that the Eſtates of the Nobility were allſolc 
to a penny, all Perſons who had Money upon the Monte, 
not knowing how to Imploy it to advantage elſewhere, let 
it there remain, contenting themſelves with three 
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inſtead of four per cent, which they had beforez 80 that 


by this means cyery one concerned loſt a founth/part © 
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les Meir yearly Income, and the Chamber got I know not how 
ler many Millions of Crowns yearly by this Retrenchment of 
rr 3 
bim lt is almoſt inciedible the Immence Sums the Pope hath 
at it [raiſed by retrenching of many ſuperfluqus Expences, and 
and [extinguiſhing ſeveral Offlees to which great Salleries were 
Cul. payd by the Fec leſſaſtaal Chamber, and by divers other 
heir means. Thoſe who ate well inſormed in the ſe mattert, do 
ould (for certain affirm, that all the Subſidies which the Pope 
bath remitted tothe Emperor and King Of Poland, to carry 
'Jon the War againſt the Twrks , are not the thirtieth part of 
[the Money which he hath treaſured up; akholikewife he 
J path pay d many Debts of the Chamber , which were not 
argea ble upon the Montes. 
„ & | - 1 oughtnot here to omit relating, that the Inns , eſpe, 


auch {cially in Taſcany , in Romania, and between Rome and Na- 
Popes ples, are very ſordid and incommodious, one may give a 


cular pretty good gueſs at the prodigious Wealth ing ta 
e the [the dug in the Kingdom, of Naples by the — 12 
cer: ſof plate, Veſſels and Statues of Silver in the Churches; and 
by the riches and magnificent Furniture of their Habita- 
jons , and Veſtments of the Prieſts, One may upon the 
nual [whole matter make this Important Reflection, that if the 
oman King of Spain doth not think of ſome expedient , to hinder 
a the |the Clergy from Incteaſing their Eſtates in Lands, which 
Sum {hey do daily, they will in a very little time becomeMaſters 
g for [of the reateſt part of the Kingdom of Naples; fortheyare 
he ac - already poſſeſſed of more than the halt of the Lands of that 
they King dom, beſides the other vaſt profits they make continu- 
they ally under pretence of Service tothe Church, for their Maſ. 
— 4, Buildings , Burials, Marriages , Confeſſions , and by 
Trade ſcheir Indulgences , and the Legacies left them by Will. 
rorth Thotheſe are Remarks — in haſt, yet they may be 
U ſoldſfuſe to the Author. 
lente, 1 know ſeveral very pleaſant Stories of the Feſuits at 
re, let Naples. The Prince of Salerme gave them the moiety of a 
zat Houfe which he had at Naples, and ,thereupon an 
tion was engaven in Capital Letters upon the Fron- 
5 tiſpice 
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teſpicce of the Houſe, ofthe, Donation thereof glven to 
the Feſuits by the ſaid Prince; within theſe few years the 
ſuites have turn'd the Heires of the Prince of Salerme out 
ot poſſeſſion of the other Moiety of the ſaid Houſe , and 
Ha de deface!! the Inſcription upon the Houſe: and all this 
have done by Colour of Law and Juſtice, Upon the 
firſtEſtabliſhment of the Society of Feſwits , the Carthu- 
fans of Naples , who are very-rich , voluntarily aſſigned 
them a 2 ion of ſeveral thouſand Ducats; but the 
Carthuſians perceiving that of late years ſeveral of the Fe- 
An were grown mighty rich, reſolved to withdraw the 
+ faid Peyſton;theFeſuites * went toLaw with them, 
and obtained Sentence, that the ſaid Penſſen ſhould be con- 
tinued. TheJeſuitt have got a very conſiderable part ofthe 
Lands of the Nobility in the Kingdom of Naples, All the Re. 
ligious, of what Order {veyer they be, who 6 Houſes at 
alen, have the Priviledge of purchaſing all Houſes that 
are contignous to them onthe one ſide or the other to the 
very end of the Street, in order to make their Houſes entire 
to ſtand alone like an Iſland ; and fort this purpoſe they 
have no more to do, than only pay the Proprietor for his 
Houſe, not according to the preſent Value, but as it was 
laſt ſold, perhaps 50, 60, or 100 years ago, and ſo hath de- 
fcended — Father to Son ſucceſliyely to the perſon then 
in poſſeſſion. \ 
Many other very conſiderable Remarks ar. nee made 
of the divers Triks and Methods the Clergy of this Kingdom 
__ uſe of to wheed'e and trapan the Laity out of their 
ates. 


